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Keep  your  Papers  in  Perfect  Order 

AT    SMALL    COST. 


THE  user  oi  the  STOLZENBERG  FILES  is  never  at  a  loss  for  any  of  its  papers;  they  are  always  at  his  finger 
ends.     This  is  because  the  files    are    simple   and    secure,   and    bind    every  paper  in  its  proper  place. 

Do  not  think  that  the  perfect  order  of  STOLZENBERG    SYSTEM  takes  much    trouble  to  maintain  ;    rather  the 
reverse.     The  files  are  as  simple  as  you  can  possibly  imagine,  and  take  neither  time  nor  space. 

STOLZENBERG     FILES     are    not    bulky    totes,  but    neat  flat  folders  that  lake  up  no  room  of    themselves,   that 
fasten  their  contents  into  neat  book  form,  to  be  handled  quickly  and  easily 

You  wolH  appreciate  the  advantage  of  perfect  order  amongst  your  papers,     STOLZENBERG   FILEIS  cost  only 
a  few  pence  each. 

We  have  made  and  sold  a  hundred  million  files  ;  we  are  making  them  now  at  the  rate  of  twelve  million  per  annum. 


Try  A  Sample   m  j /% 
Set  of  /    5 

STOLZENBERG      / 
FILES         '''"'  ^"'- 


Containing     1 2  The    Stolzenberg    File    contains     an 

Files  of  assorted  apparatus  taking  up  no  space.     Papers 

sizes.    Perforatoi  are     bound     by    means    of     flat   metal 

and  all  necessary  binders,  securing  contents  as  firmly  as 

Accessories.  in  a  book. 


THE  STOLZENBERG   PATENT  FILE   CO.  Ltd. 

210-212    BISHOPSGATE,    LONDON,    E.G., 

Depots  in  the  Principal  Australasian  Towns 
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CYCLONE 

DROPPERS 
and 

LOOPS  :  : 


JJ 


Quickly  secured  and  fastened  to  any  fence— new  or  old  by  the  wire  loop.  They  add 
years  of  life  to  an  old  fence  and  save  posts  in  erecting  new  ones.  The  Droppers  cannot 
slip  or  drop  out 

LIGHT.        CHEAP.        EASILY   HANDLED.        FIT  ANY   FENCE. 
ARE  QUICKLY   SECURED     AND   REMAIN    SECURE. 


Fig.   21)1  Registered  Design. 

THE   "Z"   GATE 10  to  16  feet. 

"Z"  is  the  last  letter  in  the  alphabet  and  the  "Z"  Gate  is  the  last  word  in  strong  re- 
liable gates.      Note  the  strutting  of  each  corner,    and    the    heavy    pipe    frames    and    stays. 
GET      OUR      CATALOGUE. 


CYCLONE    Pty.    Ltd. 


459     SWANSTON     STREET. 
MELBOURNE 


CYCLONE    PROPRIETARY    LTD., 

459  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne 

Please   send    me   copy   of    your   Cyclone    Catalogue,    post   free. 

Name 

.\ddress 


Thank  .v.>ii  for  meiitiuiiiiig  the  ReMew  of  Keviewa  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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GRAND   FREE   GIFT 


of-^  MAGNIFICENT  ENGRAVING  '^^EAoiR?' 

From  the  Original  Painting  by  P.   H.   CALDERON,    ^".rd'en^ioia. 

NOW     O^     EXHIBITION     IM     THE     IVJiLK^R     JiRT     GALLERY. 

Tliis  very  charming  Engraving,  of  which  the  Illustration  below  is  merely  a  small  and  very 
rough  sketch,  we  have  decided  to  present  as  a  Special  Gift  t3  every  reader  appreciating  high- 
class  Art.  It,  is  produced  direct  from  the  engraved  Plate,  on  fine  quality  Plate  paper,  measuring 
22  by   16  inches. 

The  Royal  Academician  has  here  depicted  a  most  touching  scene  of  deep,  warm,  tender  affec- 
tion in  Ruth  clinging  to  Naomi  and  uttering  the  heartfelt,  cry  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Ruth: 
*' Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee;  for  whither  thou  goest.  I 
will  go.  and  where  thou  lodgest.  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  bo  my  people,  and  toy  God 
my   God." 

In  this  ennobling  picture  we  secure  a  representation  of  true  afTection — full  of  pathos — and 
read  in  the  lisht  of  the  Bible  story,  the  Eng^a^in^■  will  commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  High 
Art. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  depict  a  more  beautiful  and  appealing  episode,  and  the 
Painter    has    accomplished    a    great    end    in   the  production   of  such  an  Inspiring   Work  of   Art. 


BUTH    AND   NAOML 

By  P-  H-  Calderon,  Boyal  Academician. 


This  unique  and  generous  gift  of  a  FREE  ENGRAVING  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  exceedingly  high-class  character  of  our  pictures  better  known,  and  to  introduce 
our  illustrated  Art  List  to  the  readers  of  this  paper.  The  reader  has  simply  to  fill  up  the 
Coupon  below  and  forward  same  to  the  Secretary,  R.  COLBAN-EWART.  THE  BRITISH  ART 
ASSOCIATION.  251  Kensington  High  Street.  London.  W.,  with  a  registration  fee  of  One  Shilling 
by  Money  Order,  to  defray  the  cost  of  case,  packing,  postage,  registration  of  parcel  and  all  other 
expenses,  on  receipt  of  which  the  Engraving  will  be  carefully  packed  and  despatched.  FREE  OF 
ALL    FURTHER    CHARGE.    TO    ANY    ADDRESS    IN    THE    WORIJ). 


SPECIAL    COUPON,  -Jitnngtbe  Reader  to  one 


Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia. 


FREE  Engraving  of  *'  Ruth 
and  Naomi."  by  P.  H. 
Calderon.  Royal  Acade- 
miciao. 


To   E.  Colban-Bwart,   Secretary,   The  British  Art 

ASSOCIATIO.S. 

251  Kenaington  High  Street.  London.  W. 
Sir,— Please  forward  me  one  FREE  ENG JAW- 
ING of  ••  Ruth  and  Xaomi."  by  P.  H.  Calderon. 
Royal  Academician.  Enclosed  is  the  registration 
fee  of  One  Shilling  by  money  order  to  cover  cost 
of  case,  packing,  postage,  registration  of  pane, 
and  all  other  expenses. 


PLEASE 

WRITE 

PLAINLY. 


Xamo- . 
Address 


X.B.—It   the   lUustrated   /  RT   LIST    O-Yir 
required  the  fee  need   not   be  sent. 


A  LARGER  Engraving  of  this  very 
beautiful  Work  or  Art  on  Plate 
Paper,  measuring  32  by  22  inches, 
the  engraved  surface  measuring  20  by  14 
inches— WELL  WORTH  OXE  GUIXEA— 
we  will  forward  for  2s.  9d.  carriage  paid 
TO  AXY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  WORI>D.  and 
Every  Reader  securing  this  L.VRGER  EN- 
GRAVING will  be  entitled  to  compete 
ENTIRELY  FREE   OF  CHARGE  for  a 

CASH  PRIZE   OF 

ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS 

in  a  WORD-MAKING  COAfPETITION  on 
Lho  word  ■■  EVURAVIVG."  thus:  NINE. 
RAFE.  RING.  SING.  VINE-  The  rules 
governing  the  Competition  will  be  en- 
closed with   the  picture. 

//  jireferred  the  larger  EngravinQ  can  be 
had  painted  by  hand  in  Water-Colours  hy 
an  exceedingly  clei-er  artist — a  Royal 
Academy  Exhih  tor — for  the  nominal  sum 
of  5s.  ej'tra.  Well  worth  Tiro  Guineas. 
Money    returned    if    not    approved. 
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PELMAN  SCHOOL 

Can   You  Answer  these  Questions  Satisfactorily  ? 


1.  Have  you  great  Organising  Power? 

2.  Have  you  Directive  Power? 
Have  you  the  power  of  Ideation? 
Do    i)e<Dple    come    to    you    for    Valuable 

Ideas  ? 
Are  you  a  good  reasoner? 
Do    you     remain     calm     and     unflurried 

amidst   crowding   worries? 
Can      you      master      difficult      subjects 

easily  ? 
Do  you  dominate  your  surroundings? 
Have  you  a  Strong  Will  ? 
Do  you  thinU  logically? 

11.  Are  you   a  good  and   persuasive  talker? 

12.  Can  you  sell  goods? 
Can     you     convince     people     who     are 

doubtful,  or  even  hostile  ? 
Do  you   decide   quickly   and   rightly? 
Aie    you    in    demand    as    a    speaker    or 

orator  ? 


3- 

4- 

S- 
6. 

7- 


9- 
lo. 
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14. 
15- 


i6.    Can  you   rapidly  master  difficult  facts? 

17.  Can  you  solve  knotty  problems  quickly? 

1 8.  Do  you  remember  everything  important 

you  read  ? 
ig.    Can    you    remember    details    as    well    as 

main  principles  ? 
20.    Is  your  memory  perfect  ? 
2[.    Can  you  concentrate  your  brain  on  one 

thing  for  a  long  time? 

22.  Can  you  remember  long  series  of  facts, 

figures  and   dales? 

23.  Are  you  a  good   linguist? 

24     Have  you  a  head  for  statistics? 

25.  Have  you  a  good  memory  for  faces? 

26.  Can    you    work    hard    without    suffering 

from  brain  fag? 

27.  Do  you  take  everything  in  at  a  glance? 
2.S.    Are  you  earning  a   larger   income  than 

last  year-? 
2g.    Are  you  successful? 


If  you  can  say  "  Yes"  to  all  the  above  you  are  Indeed  fortunate.     If  you  cannot,  write 

for  our  booklet,   "MIND   AND    MEMORY   TRAINING."      It    tells    you    how    you    can 

soon  be  able  to  answer  most  if  not  all  the  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and  Memory  training  offered  to  you  is    the  same  in  every 

particular  as   that   which 

H.K.H.   THe    prince:    OF   WALES 

is  now  studying,  and  which  is  so  highly  recommended   by   many   eminent   men.      Some 

of  the   men  are 

The  Late  W.  T.  STEAD.  Prof.  GORDON  TANNER.      Sir  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL.  M.A. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P.         Rev.  ELLIS  G.  ROBERTS.        Dr.  CHAS.  H.  HYDEMANN,  Ph.D. 

There  are  other  names  equally  impressive,  but  w'hat  interests  tlie  average  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  reader,  is  the  personal  opinion  of  'Australian  and  New  Zealand 
pupils.  In  our  prospectus  are  given  letters  signed  by  people  living  in  Australia,  some 
of  whom  you  may  know,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write.  These  pupils  are  drawn 
from  all  classes — 

DOCTORS.  ACCOUNTANTS.  SALESMEN.  CIVIL  SERVANTS.  WORKING  MEN. 

LAWYERS.  JOURNALISTS.  MANAGERS  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  FARMERS. 

CLERKS.  CLERG\MF.N  TRAVFJ  I  RRS  SERVICEMEN.  GRAZIERS. 


Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MIMD  AND  MEMORY. 

23  Gloucester  House,  Market  St..  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "  MlND  AND  MEMORY  TRAINING." 

Name 

ADDRESS 


Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelman  System  is  taught 
by  post  in  12  interesting  les- 
sons. It  takes  from  8  to  10 
weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Benefits  begin  with  the  first 
lesson,  and,  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Pelman 
School  of  Mind  and  Memory, 
23  Gloucester  House,  Mel- 
bourne. 


Of  MIND  and  MEMORY. 


Thank  you  for  nientionint;  the  Review  of   Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  WMGGUE 

A  scriggle: 

A   GLIDE 
AN  UPSTART 
A  D^SH,  A  TICK 

jthe;  most  com- 
^plicated  flouris 

|^_ _ 


,^;**t_rti*V^'  **-b«>u«w>'>u/» 


It's  all  the  same  to  a 

Wate^atfs 
(Ideaiy 

Get    one    and    be 
pen-pleased  for  lite. 

tES1?ver  and  Gold  for  Presentation.      Of  Stationers.  Jcr.-o-5- 
- '   \'..z.    Booklet  free.    L.  &C.  Hardtmuth  LLd..  Kch  i-nooT 
way,  London.     (New  York:  173,  Broadway.) 
Australia  :  350  Georfie  Street.  Sydney. 


DO  UUl.B 

1*  K  IS  S  J5  ?i  T 


y  o  uj^ 

I  :s  c  o:m  B 

One  man  earned  over  116  pounds  in  three 
montlia.  Another  made  120  pounds  in  ninety 
days.  That's  what  iou  can  do— no  matter  who 
you  are  or  where  you  live.  This  is  your  op- 
portunity to  double  your  present  income 
with    a 

*'  Mandel  "  Post  Card    Machine 

A  wonderful  one-minute  picture-taker, 
ilakes  5  ditl'erent  styles  of  pictures— 5  sizes — 
photu.  postcards,  and  buttons.  The  pir'.ures 
are  finished  right  where  you  take  them,  in  a 
mini'te's  time,  and  at  the  rate  of  3  per  min- 
ute.     New    scseiititic    process. 

Photos    Direct    On     Post    Cards 
No  Films,  Plates,  or  Dark  Room 

Machine    is   a   complete  Portable  Photo  Studio. 

An  unlimited  money-making  field.  At  car- 
nivals and  fairs;  in  and  around  polo,  crici-.et 
and  foot  1  tall  grounds;  at  military  parades 
and  durbars:  on  busy  streets — in  tact,  every 
place  where  people  assemble— are  money-mak- 
ing JieUl!^  for  our  operators.  Small  capita, 
starts    you — 


Complete      Outfits 


£2.10    and    up 

From  uiir  various 
machines  you  will 
surely  select  one 
that  will  suit  your 
circumstances. 
Every  machine  is 
perfect-  every  one  a 
inoney-niaker.  Write 
to-day.  Complete 
information  FREE. 
The  Chicago  Ferrotype  Co..  F112 
V     Ferrotype  BIdg.,  Chicago.  U.S.A. 


Home  Spun 
Hand  Loom  Woven 


HARRIS  AND  LEWIS 

"HOMESPUN  TWEED" 

ALL  SHADES. 

3  9    per    yard,    carriage   paid. 

Special  Price  for  Wholesale  Orders. 

PATTERNS   OS    APPLrCATIO.^    XO 

NEWALL'S 

o        J'"""  HARRIS   TWEED  DEPOT 

Pure  Homegrown 

Wool  only.        STORNOWAY,   SCOTLAND 


Agent'  named  in    Australia.    f^iT^^^. 


Learn    to   Play 
Music  at   Sight 

in 
Twelve  Lesion* 


By  toUowing  the  advice  of — 
MR    LAN DON   RONALD. 
DR    BORLAND. 

SIR    FREDERICK    BRIDGE. 


and  thui  fftic  foi  youcsell  A    LIF£-LOn(j    PLEASURE. 

Correspondence  Lessons  lo  eveo  where  Irom 
THE     PIANOFORTE     SICHT-RCADINC     SCHOOL. 

(Room    26).     IS?     SEW     BOND     STREET.     LONDON.     W 

/HEIGHT  INCREASED 


I 


THBEE  INCHES  IN  THBEE  MONTHS. 

Ilv  luli-i.tiiK  my  siiniile  system  you  o^in  im:  n.i-his  tm  >^itir  heiulit 
in  thrc..'  inontlii.  No  apparatus.  No  Medicines. 
Ordinary  habits  retained.  >t mi  im.EK  tcuny  Etamps 
t'T  larticulars  to  Professor  PROWSE,  Si  eLinlist  in  the 
Iti^reas.'  of  Height.  5,  North  End  Chambers.  Croydon. 
Ladies  sliould  send  three  ptnn>  stamps 
for    my    Height    and    lieauty    Coiir>e 
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PhospKatine 

FOOD. 


FALIERE'S  PHOSPHATINE  FOOD  is  a  mosl  agreeable 
Food.  It  is  highly  recommended  for  Infants,  Children 
Ansmics.  Convalescents,  and  the  aged. 

Obtainable    from    all    chemists,    grocers    and    stores. 
Sample  tin  posted  on  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 
JOUBERT  &  JOUBERT.   552   Flinders  St..  Meiboame. 


Pioneer  Wood  Pipe 

IS    HIGHLY   SATISFACTORY 
FOR   IRRIGATION. 


From    Bathurst,    X.S.W.,    we    have 
the  tol  owing  : — 

Batinu•^^t.  ;^Oth  October.  11U2. 
1  hiive  nmch  pleasure  in  recommeinlin^ 
the  wood  jiipe  supplied  by  your  company 
for  irrij^ration  purposes.     I  installed  a  line 
of  Gill,  wood  pipes  last  February  for  con- 
veyiuo^  water  across  a  street  from  one  of 
my   irrigation   jiaildocks   to   another.       I 
laid  the  pipes  about  a  foot  deep,  and  tliey 
have  proved  very  satisfactorv. 
Yours  faithfully. 
(Signed)    Arthue  Wadpell. 

Fully-priced.   Descriptive   Catalogue,    with  freights,  direc- 
tions for  laying,  tables  and  formulae,  free  upon 
application. 

THE    AUSTRALIAN    WOOD    PIPE 

00.    LTD., 

57  York-street,  Sydney  (Head  Office). 
Works  at  Balmain,  N.S.VV.  ;  Foot- 
scray,  Vic.  ;  and  at  Port  Adelaide, 
S.A.  Agents:  —  N.Z.  :  John  Cham- 
bers and  Son  Ltd. 


.'<% 


\ 


V* 


It  IS  important  for  you  to  know  that 
Benger's  is  not  a  pre-digested  food, 
and  it  does  not  contain  dried  milk  nor 
malt  nor  chemical  food  substance. 

It  is  a  natural  cereal  food  combined  with 
natural  digestive  principles.  It  is  prepared  with 
fresh  new  milk,  with  which  it  combines  to  form 
a  delicious  food  cream,  assimilable  to  the  most 
weakly  digestion,  and  safe  to  give  under  almost 
ail  conditions. 


)^S 


Food 


/ 


/ 


/ 


is  for  Infants.  Invalids,  and  the 

Aged,  an:',  lor  all  whose  digestive 

powers  have   become   weakened. 

Post  free  ;  to  .-ill  who  have  the  care  of 
/  Infants  and  Inv.ilids,  a  48. page  Hooklet 

'a  ^„,,^„^    — "  Henger's  Food  and  Hovvto  U>eit." 

BENGER'S  FOOD,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  England, 

Branch  UftUca  : 
Sydney  IN.S.W.)  117,  Pitt  St.       New  York  lf.s.,\.)  ri_..  «Ml„m  St 
C.J»./,/i./.i4tff*l/.s-— Niitn.ii.illiruk' A  L-|i.-iiii,-ttlCo..  I.ta..  ;il.  .St   Gat>riei 

Sirout.  .MONTliK  VI..  ,.-„l  l,i.ii„l„.,  tliroiifliout  Oai„„l.. 
F":r^^s  Feed  it  oblainabU  littou^hout  t,ic  ii-jrla  0/  CJitmts^s,  ^corti,  tic. 
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CAN  BE 
CURED. 


Mr.  S.  J.  Naidu.  President  of  the  Society  of  Christian  life  in  India, 
writes  :—■■  We  now  realise  the  usefulness  of  your  inestimable  Anti- 
dipso.  Two  of  the  worst  class  drunkards  have  been  completely  cured, 
one  with  two  packets,  and  the  other  with  three.  We  send  you  remit- 
tance that  you  may  send  us  a  further  supply  of  the  Anti-dipso  to  the 
address  of  our  President — Holy  Redeemer's  Church.  ,   ■    , 

The  wonderful  remedy  makes  drunkards  disgusted  with  all  drink, 
and  turns  them  into  diflerent  persons  even  against  their  will,  a^d  with- 
out their  knowledsre  or  any  co-operation.  We  do  not  tell  you  this  with- 
out being  able  to  furnish  proof,  remarkable  proof,  proof  extending  oyer 
10  years  During  this  period  thousands  of  unfortunate  persons  addicted 
to  this  awful  curse  have  been  rescued  from  disgrace  and  perhaps  ruin. 

We  see  around  us  daily  the  downfall  of  men— fathers,  husbands, 
brithers— who  should  be  successful  in  business,  would  be  bright,  strong, 
heilthy    lovable  companions,  but  for  the  use  of  intoxicating  liciuors. 

'  If  you  have  anyone  dear  to  you  addicted  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
this  hAbit.  we  appeal  to  you  to  save  them  We  will  show  you  the 
means;  in  fact,  we  will  help  you  all  we  possibly  can.  ^\  e  have  the  cure, 
but  it  is  to  vou  we  appeal  to  assist  us.  and.  in  order  that  there  shall 
lie  no  impediment,  we  will  present  to  every  reader  of  the  Review  ot 
Reviews  a  free  trial  treatment. 

Will  vou  not  accept  this  opportunity?  Just  send  your  name  aiid 
address,  enclosing  stamp  for  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  in  plain 
wrapper,  this  woiulertul  harmless  remedy  that  will  absolutely  transform 
the  drunkard.  „„^  „  (.1,1-,, 

Write  lo-day  to  The  WARD  CHEMICAL  CO..  680  Century  House.  205  Regent  St..  lopdon.  England. 


Over   30  years    aciro   the   late    Lord 

Beaconslield  testified  to  the  benetits 

he    received    from    HI  M  R  O  D    S 

CURE,  and   every  posr   brin^iS 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF   THE    WORLD. 


The  Tasmanian  Crisis. 

The  political  deadlock  in  Tasmania, 
brought  about  b\'  the  failure  of  the  ]3ro- 
portional  system  at  by-elections,  has 
resulted  in  a  situation  which  is  of 
vital  interest  to  ever}'  self-governing 
State  within  the  British  Empire.  Sir  G. 
Davis,  one  of  the  three  Liberal  mem- 
bers for  Denison,  died,  and  a  Labour 
man  was  elected  in  his  place.  This 
brought  the  two  parties  equal  in  Parlia- 
ment. Although  both  were  more  or  less 
committed  to  some  sort  of  electoral  re- 
form, nothing  whatever  was  done,  the 
Liberals  continuing  in  office  for  three 
months  longer.  Finally  Parliament  met 
in  April.  The  Governor's  speech  indi- 
cated that  the  only  measure  which  it  was 
proposed  to  bring  in  would  deal  with 
the  suggested  amendments  to  the  elec- 
toral acts.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Op- 
position obtaining  a  majority,  the 
Liberal  Speaker  resigned,  and  joined  his 
colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

A  Fatal  Potato  IVIoth. 

The  resulting  deadlock  was  relieved 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  To  protect  the 
growers  of  sound  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  to  maintain  their  high  standard  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  Tasmania  has 
very  rightly  enforced  a  severe  inspec- 
tion on  all  exports.  If  apples,  for  in- 
stance, are   found   which   ha\e  been   at- 


tacked by  the  codlin  moth,  or  the  bitter 
pit,  the  whole  consignment  from  the 
grower  is  held  up.  Now  one  of  the 
Liberal  members,  Mr.  W'hitsitt,  grows 
potatoes  on  the  North  West  Coast.  Just 
at  this  time  the  inspector  at  Burnie  re- 
fused to  allow  a  large  shipment  to  go  to 
Sydney,  as  some  of  Mr.  Whitsitt's  tubers 
was  found  to  be  damaged  by  moths. 
The  irate  member  telegraphed  the  Pre- 
mier to  have  the  embargo  removed,  but 
of  course  Mr.  Solomon  had  to  refuse. 
When  the  Labour  leader,  Mr.  Earle, 
brought  in  a  motion  of  no  confidence  in 
the  Government,  Mr.  Whitsitt  supported 
him,  and  the  Liberals  were  defeated. 
Thus  had  a  moth  in  a  distant  potato 
field  brought  about  a  crisis  which 
speedily  involved  the  Governor,  and 
raised  the  whole  question  of  vice-regal 
powers  in  self-governing  Colonies.  Mr. 
Solomon  tendered  his  resignation,  and 
that  of  his  colleagues,  and  advised  the 
Governor  that,  in  the  interests  of  Parlia- 
mentary good  government,  the  House 
of  Assembly  should  be  at  once  dis- 
solved. His  Excellency  is  a  man  of 
wide  Parliamentary  experience,  and  has 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  Constitu- 
tional law.  He  was  Parliamentary  Sec- 
retary to  the  Admiralty,  under  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  represented  one  of  the 
Antrim  constituencies  for  many  years. 
For  reasons  which   he   must   have   con- 
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sidered  amply  sufficient,  Sir  William  re- 
fused Mr.  Solomon's  request.  The  Post, 
the  virile  Labour  daily  in  Hobart,  is  de- 
manding the  production  of  these  rea- 
sons, but  thus  far  they  have  not  been 
disclosed.  The  late  Premier  does  not 
seem  to  have  protested,  in  public  at  any 
rate,  against  them. 

The   Conditions. 

Having  refused  to  give  the  Liberal 
Premier  a  dissolution  the  Governor  sent 
for  Mr.  Earle,  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  ac- 
cept certain  conditions  he  would  entrust 
him  with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry. 
It  is  this  imposing  of  conditions  which 
has  aroused  such  a  tempest  of  protest 
from  a  very  articulate  section  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  The  Governor, 
we  are  told,  exceeded  his  powers  in 
exacting  such  a  promise  ;  his  only  course 
now  is  to  climb  down  or  get  out.  But  if 
the  Governor  must  resign,  because  in  his 
endeavour  to  make  certain  that  the 
Government  of  the  country  was  carried 
on  continuously,  and  as  effectually  as 
possible,  what  fate  do  these  critics  pro- 
pose for  the  man  who  climbed  to  power 
solely  by  agreeing  to  abide  by  those  con- 
ditions which,  once  in  office,  he  promptly 
repudiates?  There  is  no  demand  for 
his  resignation  from  amongst  them  ;  that 
comes  only  from  those  who  support  the 
Governor's  action.  Mr.  Earle  accepted 
the  conditions  first  of  all  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  then,  on  assuming  office,  his 
colleagues  also  agreed  to  fulfil  them. 
They  were  :  — 

(i)    That    an    immediate    dissolution 
of  Parliament  take  place. 

(2)  That  the  newly  elected  Parliament 

should  be  summoned  before  the 
end  of  May. 

(3)  That  if  the  Attorney- General  were 

not  a   fully  qualified  lawyer,  in 
practice,  the  Governor  might  ob- 


MK.  N.  K.  EWING. 


[Humphries. 


tain  legal  advice  elsewhere  when 

necessar}'. 
On  the  clear  understanding  that  a 
general  election  would  be  held  at  once, 
Mr.  Earle  was  given  office  and  formed 
his  Ministry.  A  few  days  later  he  met 
the  House  for  the  first  time,  and  ex- 
plained the  conditions  which — much 
protesting — he  had  agreed  to  when  he  ac- 
cepted office. 

A  Vote  of  Censure. 

Air.  Ewing,  the  stormy  petrel  of  Tas- 
manian  politics,  then  rose  from  amongst 
his  liberal  colleagues  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing motion:  — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  the  action 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  imposing- 
on  Ministers  as  a  condition  of  their  appoint- 
ment an  undertaking-  to  agree  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  whether  the  House  ap- 
proves the  policy  of  Ministers  or  not.  is  con- 
trary to  the  well-established  usage  of  respon- 
sible Government,  and  this  House  respect- 
fully suggests,  is  undesirable,  and  that  an 
address  be  presented  to  J^Jis  Excellency  cm- 
bodying  the  said  resolution,  and  requesting 
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that  the  same  may  be  forwarded,  together 
with  copies  of  all  communications  between 
His  Excellency  and  the  Hon.  the  Premier  re- 
lating- to  such  conditions,  to  His  Majesty  the 
King,  through  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

In  a  clever  speech,  Mr.  Ewing  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  the  course  he  was 
adopting,  quoting  many  authorities  to 
show  that  the  Governor  had  exceeded 
his  powers.  Incidentally  he  showed  that 
he  must  have  learned  the  conditions, 
which  had  thus  far  been  kept  secret, 
from  Mr.  Earle,  his  political  opponent. 
It  was  not  surprising  to  find  the  Liberals 
supporting  the  resolution,  smarting  as 
they  were  under  the  Governor's  refusal 
to  grant  them  a  dissolution.  The  Pre- 
mier, however,  instead  of  defending  the 
Governor  threw  him  over,  justifying 
himself  on  the  ground  that,  although  a 
Governor  was  always  supposed  to  act 
on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  in  this 
case  he  had  imposed  his  will  on  them. 
When  the  motion  was  put,  there  was 
only  one  man — a  Liberal,  .Sir  Elliott 
Lewis,  who  voted  against  it.  Parliament 
then  adjourned  until  the  end  of  June. 

Whose  is  the  Greater  Sin? 

Clearly,  Mr.  Earle  would  never  have 
had  a  chance  of  taking  office  had  he  not 
agreed  to  the  conditions.  He  could  not 
truthfully  assure  the  Governor  that  he 
would  carry  on  the  Government,  because 
Mr.  Whitsitt  stated  quite  frankly  that 
he  intended  to  support  the  Labour  Party 
only  so  long  as  its  proposed  legislation 
met  with  his  approval  ;  the  moment  it 
did  not,  he  would  turn  Mr.  Earle  out. 
The  Governor  may  or  may  not  have  been 
exceeding  his  powers  in  insisting  that  an 
immediate  dissolution  take  place.  Mr. 
Solomon  urged  the  need  of  one.  If 
stable  government  were  to  be  secured, 
it  appeared  to  be  absoluteh-  necessary. 
Die  fjuarrel  with  the  Governor  is  that  he 
saw  this  so  clearly  that,  although  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  he  refused 
it  to  Mr.  Solomon,  who  had  just  been 


defeated,  he  insisted  upon  Mr.  Enrle 
going  at  once  to  the  countr\'.  The  man 
in  the  street,  not  wise  in  Constitutional 
matters,  will  certainly  look  upon  Mr. 
Earle's  repudiation  of  the  conditions  as 
a  far  more  serious  matter  than  the  pos- 
sible incorrectness  of  their  imposition  by 
the  Governor. 

An  Unintentional  Snub. 

It  looks  rather  as  if  Mr.  Earle,  in  the 
rush  and  flurry  of  entry  into  office,  had 
been  led  astray  by  a  more  astute  nnnd. 
That   he  was  considerably   harassed    is 
clear,   because  he    entirely     omitted    to 
make  any  arrangement  whatever  to  have 
the     Government     represented     in     the 
Legislative  Council,  where  there  are  no 
Labour    councillors    at    all.      This    the 
Council  took  as  a  deliberate  insult,  and 
although  it  was  obviously  a  sin  of  omis- 
sion, not  of  commission,  it  is  not  likely 
to    improve    the   already    strained    rela- 
tions between  the  Labour  Party  and  the 
Upper    Plouse.      The   Governor    cannot 
dissolve  Parliament  except  on   the  ad- 
vice of  his  Ministers,  and  Mr.  Earle,  al- 
though he  promised  to  give  this  advice, 
when  he  took  office,  will  apparently  not 
do  so.     He  may  have  the  right  to  dis- 
miss his  Ministers,  but  that  is  a  drastic 
measure  not  likely  to  be  taken.    The  out- 
come of  the  situation   will   be  awaited 
with  considerable  interest  throughout  the 
Empire.       The     policy     of     Downing 
Street     is    always    to    allow    Colonial 
Governments  to  go  their  own  way.     A 
Governor  who  comes  into  collision  with 
his    advisers    generally    gets   the    worst 
of     it.       His    endeavour     to     secure    a 
stable     Government     as     promptly     as 
possible  was  laudable,  but  the  method 
was     unfortunate.       He    gave     Labour 
a    chance,    and    Labour    has    left    him 
in    the    lurch.       Mr.     Earle    ought     to 
have  refused   to   take   office   with   these 
conditions.      The   Governor  would   then 
have  had  either   to  withdraw   them,   or 
send  again  for  Mr.  Solomon,  and  agree 
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climbed  to  office  by  accepting  the  Gover- 
nor's desires,  Mr.  Earle  ought  clearly  to 
have  carried  them  out. 

Where  tha  Proportional  System  Fails. 

The  Tasmanian  crisis  has  been  a  good 
object-lesson  for  those  who  are  searching 
for  the  best  electoral  system.  Some  time 
ago  Tasmania  adopted  the  Hare  system 
of  proportional  election.  The  old  State 
constituencies  were  done  away  with,  and 
the  five  large  districts  into  which  the 
island  had  been  divided  for  the  Federal 
elections  were  also  adopted  for  the 
State.  Each  of  these  five  constituencies 
elected  six  members,  making  a  total 
House  of  30.  This  was  an  initial  mis- 
take ;  there  should  have  been  29  or  31, 
as  an  even  number  invited  trouble,  which 
speedily  came.  At  the  general  election 
last  year,  the  Liberals  won  16  seats  to 
Labour's  14.  The  rapid  rise  of  Labour 
during  the  last  ten  years  is  significant, 
for  a  decade  ago  there  were  only  a 
couple  of  members  in  the  House.  At  the 
by-election  in  Denison,  which  includes 
Hobart,  each  side  ran  three  candidates 


for  the  seat,  and,  although  after  the 
poll,  a  Liberal  stood  hrst,  he  had  not 
quite  enough  votes  to  elect  him.  One 
candidate  after  the  other  was  eliminated, 
as  provided  for  in  the  system,  until 
finally  the  remaining  Labourite  de- 
feated the  Liberal  by  a  handful  of 
votes.  This  means  that  Denison,  which 
was  formerly  represented  by  three 
Liberals  and  three  Labourites,  now 
has  two  of  the  former  and  four 
of  the  latter.  If  a  by-election 
had  taken  place  in  a  constituency  which 
had  sent  four  Labor  men  and  two 
Liberals  to  the  House,  a  Labour  member 
was  sure  to  be  returned,  as  there  was  a 
Labour  plurality  in  the  whole  consti- 
tuency. Tasmania  has  certainly  demon- 
strated that,  however  equitable  propor- 
tional representation  may  be  at  a  general 
election,  it  breaks  down  altogether  at 
by-elections. 

Mr.  Holman  and  the  Caucus. 

A  most  signihcant  struggle  is  taking 
place  in  New  South  Wales  between  the 
Labour  Ministry  and  the  Caucus  in 
general,  and  between  Mr.  Holman  and 
Mr.  Meagher  in  particular.     The  imme- 


AUSTRALIA'S    FIRST    SUBMARINE.  [Topical. 

Tho  submarines  ■' A.E.  1."  and  "  A.E.  2,"  were  built  at  Barrow,  by  Vickers,  for  the  Australian 
Navy  Thev  embodv  all  the  latest  improvements.  Experts  consider  that  this  type  of  craft  will 
soon  entirely  displace  the  torpedo  boat   destroyers.     The  vessels   arrive  in   bydney  on   May   21st. 
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diate   cause  of  the   trouble,   which   was 
bound  to   come  sooner   or   hiter,   is   the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  members 
to  the  Legislative  Council.    Mr.  Holman 
insists  that  this  is  a  matter  entirely  in 
the  hands   of   the   Ministers   who   ^\•ere 
elected  by  the  Caucus  to  carry  on  the 
Government  of  the  country,  and  is  not 
a  matter  in  which  the  Caucus  has  any 
right    to    meddle.      Administrative   acts 
belong,  he  contends,  entirely  to  the  Exe- 
cutive Government.     Air.  Meagher  holds 
the  opposite   view,    and    many   of   the 
Labour  members  support  him.    Mr.  Hol- 
man is  too  strong  a  man,  too  able  alto- 
gether  to   allow   himself   to   be   at   the 
beck  and  call  of  anyone.    He  is  a  leader, 
not  a  follower.     The  Caucus  does  not 
want   such   a  man   at  the  head   of   the 
party.     It  may  agree  to  his  demand  that 
it   rescind   its   resolution   regarding   the 
appointments   to   the   Upper   House   in 
order  to  avoid   a  split   and   consequent 
loss  of  power,  but  peace  can  never  be 
lasting.     Already  Mr.  Holman  has  been 
hailed  as  the  leader  of  a  third  party — 
still  to  be  formed — but  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought,   so   far  as  Liberals  are 
concerned  at  any  rate.     That  Air.  Hol- 
man  would    soon    secure    a    respectable 
following  is  certain,  but  that  is  not   a 
matter   of   much   moment   compared    to 
the  challenge  to  Caucus  rule  whch  affects 
the  Labour  Party  in  every  State  of  the 
Commonwealth.      The   strength    of   the 
party  has  lain  in  its  cast-iron  organisa- 
tion.    This  was  all  right  so  long  as  it 
was  in  opposition,  but  can  it  stand  the 
test  of  power?     So  long  as  the  Caucus 
rules,  the  chief  recommendation  of  its 
Parliamentary  leader  is  not  strength  or 
political  cleverness,  but  honesty.    If  this 
were  not   so   Mr.   Fisher   would   hardly 
hold  the  position  he  does.     A  more  able 
man    revolts.      Thus    there    is    a    battle 
royal    between    Mr.    Holman    and    his 
Caucus. 


A  Double  Dissolution? 

The  Federal  Parliament  met  on  April 
14th.     The  Governor's  speech  concerned 
itself  almost  entirely  with  the  results  of 
the  Premiers'  Conference.     An  article  on 
this  most  important  discussion  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Hain    appears    on    another 
page.    Everyone  knows  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  propose  to  do  any- 
thing except  push  through  its  two  test 
Bills,  and  then  demand  a  dissolution  of 
the  Senate  as  well  as  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives   from   the   Governor-Gene- 
ral.    The  two  Bills  in  question  do  not 
really  embody  anything  vital,  they  are 
being  used  solely  as  a  means  for  secur- 
ing   a    double    appeal    to    the    country. 
Labour  members  naturally  do  not  wish 
the  Senate  dissolved,  and  hold  that  the 
Governor-General  ought  not  to  dissolve 
both   Houses.      Mr.    Cook   and   his   col- 
leagues, on  the  other  hand,  must  be  con- 
fident that  their  advice  will  be  accepted, 
otherwise   they   would    hardly    continue 
the    polic)-    they    have    all    along    laid 
down    for    themselves.      The    Colonial 
Office  is  fully  aware  of  all  the  facts  and 
Sir  Ronald  Ferguson  will  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  situation.    It  will 
be  surprising  if  he  does  not  act  on  the 
advice    of    his    Ministers.      Whether    a 
double   dissolution    would    remove   the 
deadlock   is  an  entirely   different  ques- 
tion.    Liberals  confidently  believe  that 
they    will     have     a     majority    in     both 
Houses,  Labour  men  are  as  certain  that 
they   will   wan.      Confidence   before    an 
election  is  the  cardinal  faith  of  political 
leaders,  and  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on    such    prophesies.      The    steady    in- 
crease in  the  Labour  vote  in  Tasmania 
may  easily  upset  Liberal  calculations  in 
the  Senate.     In  the  lower  House  Labour 
holds  several   seats    by    a  very  narrow 
majority,  which  gives  the  Liberals  some 
ground    for  their  hope  of  returning  to 
Parliament  with  a  substantial  majority  ; 
but  the  electors  usually  make  hay  of  the 
most  careful  forecasts. 
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The  New  Hebrides. 

A  conference  is  to  be  held  shortly  be- 
tween English  and  French  representa- 
tives upon  the  New  Hebrides.  No  Aus- 
tralian or  New  Zealand  delegates  will 
be  present,  but  before  any  new  arrange- 
ments are  made  these  Dominions  are  to 
be  informed^  not  apparently  consulted. 
The  home  Government  is  well  aware  of 
Australian  views,  and  will  have  due  re- 
gard to  them  during  the  discussions  with 
France.  The  latter  has  always  favoured 
partition,  taking  for  herself  the  best  of 
the  islands,  but  now  seems  to  be  inclined 
to  agree  to  some  modification  of  the 
Condominium  system.  The  Spanish 
President     of     the     mixed     Court,     is 


at  present  in  Europe,  and  will  no 
doubt  assist  at  the  conference.  The 
only  solution  which  Australia  considers 
possible  is  entire  British  control.  This 
is  to  be  secured  either  by  exchange  of 
territory  or  purchase.  In  the  latter  event 
the  Commonwealth  would,  if  necessary, 
have  to  find  the  funds.  Admiral  Sir 
George  King-Hall  is  frankly  asserting 
in  London  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
New  Hebrides  is  scandalous  and  dis- 
graceful. As  he  was  so  often  in  the  is- 
lands, where  it  was  his  duty  to  adminis- 
ter justice,  his  words  are  bound  to  have 
considerable  influence  at  home,  and  he 
is  cognisant,  too,  of  the  desires  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


Home   Rule. 

For  the  moment  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
Ulster  controversy.  The  second  read- 
ing of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  agreed 
to  b\-  356  votes  to  276,  but  the  Govern- 
ment still  holds  the  door  open  for  com- 
promise. If  none  is  arrived  at  the  Bill 
will  be  sent  up  to  the  Lords  as  it  stands. 
To  alter  it  in  any  way  unless  the  Lords 
previousl}-  agree  to  the  modifications 
would  be  to  lose  it  altogether.  A  mea- 
sure to  receive  the  Royal  assent,  without 
being  approved  by  the  Lords,  must  have 
been  sent  up  to  them  three  times  in  ex- 
actly the  same  form.  Mr.  Asquith,  who 
was  returned  unopposed  for  East  Fife, 
answered  no  fewer  than  700  questions 
in  Parliament  about  Home  Rule  and  the 
situation  in  Ulster.  He  protested 
against  this  prostitution  of  members" 
rights,  and  refused  to  answer  any  more 
on  the  subject,  unless  they  were  realh' 
important.  A  fonnal  vote  of  censure  on 
the  Government  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  with  the  object  of 
demanding  an  enquiry  into  what  the 
Opposition  is  pleased  to  call  the  "  organ- 
ised conspiracy "  to  goad  L'lster  into 
revolt.     Mr.  Bonar  Law  accused  Mr.  As- 


quith of  making  false  statements,  but 
came  much  the  worse  out  of  his  verbal 
encounters  with  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
referred  to  the  charges  about  a  con- 
spiracy as  flimsy  and  contemptible,  a 
mare's  nest,  a  figment  that  never  existed, 
and  scourged  the  Opposition  with  much 
vigour.  A  notable  contribution  to  the 
debate  was  that  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
showed  a  much  more  conciliatory  atti- 
tude than  some  of  his  colleagues.  Dur- 
ing the  discussion,  Mr.  Churchill  made 
the  suggestion  that  Ireland  should  be- 
come an  integral  unit  in  a  federal  sys- 
tem of  Government.  He  spoke,  however, 
only  for  himself,  not  for  the  Cabinet. 
The  censure  motion  was  defeated  b}'  80 
votes.  Conferences  are  taking  place  once 
more  between  the  leaders  of  the  parties. 
The  Government  still  offer  exclusion 
for  six  years,  but  Ulster,  or,  rather,  four 
of  the  nine  counties  of  the  province  of 
Ulster,  demand  permanent  exclusion. 
This  neither  the  Nationalists  nor  the 
Liberals  will  listen  to.  The  waj-  out 
seems  to  be  on  the  lines  of  the  sugges- 
tion by  Mr.  Churchill,  but  agreement 
will  still  be  impossible  unless  the  Ulster- 
men  will  submit  to  be  ruled,  under 
Federation,  from  Dublin. 
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IMMOVABLE. 

The  Tory  Conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Parliament  Act.  with  Ulster  as  the  fulcrum  for 
the  lever,  was  unmasked  when  the  Prime  Min- 
ister made  his  proposals  for  peace. 

Sowing  Dragon's  Teeth. 

Gun-running  on  an  extensive  scale 
gave  the  Unionists  much  cause  for  re- 
joicing, but  these  illegal  acts  are  cer- 
tain to  return  on  their  own  heads.  This 
open  encouragement  by  the  Tories,  of 
those  who  propose  to  bear  arms  against 
the  King's  Government,  has  natural!)- 
been  taken  due  note  of  by  all  sections 
of  the  communit)-.  who  may,  at  some 
time  or  another,  come  into  collision  with 
authority.  The\-  have  provided  the  suf- 
fragettes with  a  perfectly  legitimate  ex- 
cuse for  their  militant  acts,  and,  as 
Labour  leaders  are  assuring  strikers, 
have  set  an  example  the  workers  would 
not  be  slow  to  follow  if  need  arose.  In 
straining  after  a  temporar\-  advantage, 
the  Unionist  Party  has  hopelessly  com- 
promised itself.  \\'ith  the  Ulstermen, 
fanatical  though  they  be,  we  have  every 
sympathy.  They  are  obviously  con- 
vinced that  Home  Rule  spells  their  ruin, 
and  memy  of  them  are  prepared  to  re- 
sist to  the  death  if  need  be.  That  atti 
tude  commands  respect  at  any  rate.  But 
the  English  Unionists  have  do  such  fear, 


nor  would  they  continue  to  resist  the 
measure  if  a  general  election  once  more 
gave  a  mandate  for  Home  Rule.  They 
have  encouraged  Ulster  to  fight  by  pro- 
mises of  support  merely  in  order  to 
smash  the  Parliamentary  Act,  that  great 
measure  of  democracy  which  muzzles  an 
Upper  House  which  consistently  blocks 
every  Liberal  measure.  Theirs  is  a 
political  conspiracy,  which  has  brought 
Great  Britain  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
They  have  forged  a  weapon  which  may 
yet  turn  and  slay  them.  Belfast  is  now 
under  martial  law,  but  no  action  has 
been  taken  against  the  gun-runners. 
The  Liberal  Government  is  being  al- 
most too  lenient  in  its  endeavours  to 
avoid  civil  strife.  That  is,  of  course, 
taken  as  weakness,  and  many  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  its  wisdom. 

A   £200,000,000   Budget. 

Mr.    Gladstone   contemplated   an    an- 
nual expenditure  of  iJ^  100,000,000  as  a 
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The  Liberal  Honthly.'i 

A  SQUARE  DEAL. 

The  FAR.MER:  ••Oh.  it's  all  right  for  dim;  but 
where  do  /  come  in.=  I  cau't  aflord  to  give  him 
more  wages  I" 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  "  Well,  it  you  really  can't 
afford  it,  it  shows  that  yon  are  paying  too  much 
rent.  In  that  case,  we  will  see  that  your  rent  is 
re-arranged  so  as  to  square  matters." 
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remote  contingency.  Mr.  Llo}-d  George 
has  to  budget  this  year  for  one  of  over 
twice  that  amount.  He  estimates  a  re- 
venue of  ;£'200,65 5,000,  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  ;£'2 10,203,000.  The  increase  over 
last  year,  i^i 4,000,000,  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  expenditure  deemed  necessary  on  the 
Navy.  It  was  anticipated  that  this 
would  be  only  ^40,000,000  this  }-ear  ;  it 
was  ;^46,ooo,ooo  last,  but  it  is  actually 
^^5-, 000,000.  So  that  in  England  the 
additional  taxes  to  be  levied  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  Defence  Tax,  just  as  those 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  to 
impose  here.  Evidently  Mr.  George 
takes  that  view,  for  he  places  the 
whole  burden  of  new  taxation  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  country.  Income  tax  is  to 
be  raised  i^d.  on  earned  incomes,  and 
2d.  on  unearned,  the  increase  rising  with 
the  income.  Death  duties  also  are  to  be 
increased. 

King  George  and  Queen  Mary  in  Paris. 

King  George  is  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  whose  perambula- 
tions through  Europe  earned  him  the 
name  "  Peace  Maker."  Specially  was  he 
•concerned  in  the  building  up  of  that 
entente  cordurle  between  Britain  and 
France,  which,  by  his  recent  visit  to 
Paris,  his  son  is  further  cementing.  The 
royal  pair  were  accorded  a  magnificent 
welcome,  and  are  immensely  popular. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  fifteen  years 
ago  war  over  the  Fashoda  affair  was 
considered  inevitable  between  these  two 
nations,  which  for  centuries  had  been 
hereditary  foes.  Let  us  hope  that  m 
another  decade  our  strained  relations 
with  Germany  will  be  equally  unbeliev- 
able. Our  understanding  with  France 
is  indirectly  responsible  for  the  hu?"e 
cost  of  our  navy,  for  it  has  isolated  Ger- 
many, and  compelled  her  to  make  great 
efforts  to  readjust  the  balance  of  power 
by  largely  increasing  her  defences. 


New  Sea  Rules  Adopted. 

The  final  report  of  the  Safety  at  Sea 
Conference    consisted    of    seventy-four 
articles,   which   received   the  unanimous 
support   of   the   fourteen   nations   there 
represented  —  Great    Britain,     Canada, 
New     Zealand,     United      States,   Aus- 
tria,   France,     Germany,    Italy,    Spain, 
Sweden,     Norway,     Holland,     Belgium, 
and     Denmark.       It     has     been     sub- 
mitted  to   the  several   Governments  re- 
presented for  their  approval.     A  great 
many    important    points    were    agreed 
upon,  chief  among  which  are  the  adop- 
tion  of   a   proposal     of    Rear-Admiral 
Capps,  of  the  American  Navy,  that  pas- 
senger ships  must  be  divided  by  bulk- 
heads  both    longitudinally    and    trans- 
versely into  so  many  water-tight   com- 
partments that    there   is   no   danger   of 
enough  of  them  being  opened  b\'  any 
accident  to  sink  the  vessel  ;  the  rule  that 
every  vessel,  except  those  carr\ing  fewer 
than  fifty  passengers  or  keeping  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  coast, 
must  carry  wireless  telegraph  apparatus 
of    a    hundred    miles     radius,    with    an 
operator  continuously  on  duty  ;  life-sav- 
ing apparatus  of  sufficient  number  and 
capacit}'    to    accommodate    every    pas- 
senger on  board  (two-thirds  boats  and 
one-third  rafts),  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  competent  to  handle  them.    Fur- 
thermore,   every    vessel,    before    sailing 
from  any  port  of  the  signatory  powers, 
must  obtain  a  certificate  that  she  is  pro- 
per h-  supplied  with  life-saving  devices. 
The  United  States  Government,  finally, 
is  authorised  to  take  charge  of  an  inter- 
national  patrol   of   the   North   Atlantic 
and  the  discovery   of  icebergs  and   the 
destruction  of  derelicts. 

The  Power  of  Labour. 

A  working  agreement  has  been  ar- 
rived at  between  some  of  the  strongest 
trades  unions  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
united  membership  exceeds  2,000,000. 
The  largest  of  all  is  the  Miners'  Federa- 
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tion,  1,000,000  members.  Then  comes 
the  Union  of  Transport  Workers, 
550,000,  and  the  railway  men  300,000 
strong.  The  other  affiliated  unions 
number  200,000  members.  They  are 
drawing  up  demands  for  nnproved  con- 
ditions of  work  and  wages,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  go  on  strike  if  these  are  not 
granted.  Pacifists  have  been  steadily 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  war  will 
only  be  made  impossible  when  the 
workers  of  the  world  unite  in  preventing 
it.  They  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  great 
conscript  armies  of  the  Continent,  and 
their  refusal  to  join  the  colours  would 
paralyse  the  Government  which  wished 
to  fight.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  urged  upon 
the  great  Socialist  Congress  in  Brussels 
the  desirability,  when  any  country  de- 
clared war,  of  the  workers  going  imme- 
diately on  strike,  and  thus  preventing 
mobilisation.  The  Amalgamated  Society 


of  Engineers  has  decided,  by  a  majority 
of  1991,  that  it  will  not  make  a  levy  to 
provide  funds  for  political  action.  If 
other  great  unions  follow  suit,  the 
Labour  representation  in  Parliament  will 
be  seriousl)'  affected. 

Militants  in  England. 

The  militant  section  of  the  suf- 
fragettes in  Great  Britain  are  consist- 
ently following  their  plan  of  campaign. 
Until  they  win  the  vote  they  intend  to 
destroy  property,  molest  Ministers,  and 
generall)-  make  themselves  as  obnoxious 
as  possible.  ''All's  fair  in  war,"  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  told  us  when  wc  remonstrated 
with  her  about  the  destruction  of  letters 
in  pillar  boxes,  "  and  we  are  at  war. 
We  must  make  the  whole  nation  realise 
that  we  want  the  vote,  and  the  only  way 
to  do  this  is  to  carrj^  out  our  pro- 
gramme."    There  is  no  doubt  whatever 


THE   DAMAGED    VENXTS. 

The  above  photograph  of  the  famous   Hokeby  Venus  shows  the   damage  done  by    the   suffragette's 

chopper.     The  picture  was  valued  at  £45.000.     The  damage  is  estimated  to  affect  its  selling 
value   to   the  extent   of  about   £15.000. 
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that  had  it  not  been   for  the   militants 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage  would 
have  remained  on  the  shelf  for  an  inde- 
finite period.     Their  action  forced  it  to 
the  front,  and  compelled  Parliament  to 
give  it  serious  attention.     It  is  equally 
true  that   their   short-sighted   action   in 
continuing    their    outrages    whilst    the 
Dickinson  Bill  was  before  the  Commons 
resulted  in  its  defeat,  and  that  their  in- 
cessant  acts   of   vandalism  have   spoilt 
the  chances  of  the  vote  being  given  to 
women  for  a  long  time  to  come.     If  the 
I'nionists   came   to   power   they   would 
probably  speedily  grant  a  limited  fran- 
chise   to    women,    for    that    would    cer- 
tainly more  than  counterbalance  the  loss 
of  the  plural  voter,  but  as  long  as  Tariff 
Reform  hangs  round  their  necks,  we  wi 
never  have  a  Unionist  Government.     No 
estimate  has  been  made  of  the  value  of 
property  destroyed  by  the  militants,  but 
it  must  run  into  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of    pounds   by   now.     The  most 
wanton  act — although,  of  course,  logic- 
ally justified  from  the  militant  point  of 
view — was  the  mutilation  of  the  most 
wonderful  painting  of  the  female  form 
ever       put        on       canvas — Velasquez's 
"  Venus  with  the  Mirror."     Other  recent 
exploits  are  the  destruction  of  the  Pier 
at  Yarmouth,  the  burning  of  the  com- 
modious Empire  Theatre  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames,    and    the    attempt    to    burn 
down  the  grandstand  at  Kempton  Park 
Racecourse.     Numerous  minor  outrages 
are    also    attributed     to     the    militants. 
Knowing  many  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  militant  branch,  honourable  women, 
many  of  them  personally  charming,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
acts  are  the  result  of  a  form  of  hysteria 
which    entireh-    transforms    its    victim, 
and  forces  her  into  an  attitude  of  mind 
almost    incomprehensible    to    the    non- 
militant  worker  for  the  right  of  women 
to  vote. 


Itiiord^  [Philadelphia 

THE    FIX)ODCtATE. 

The  United  States  and  Mexico. 

President  Wilson  has  striven  long  and 
manful])-  to  avoid  interfering  in  Mexico, 
but   circumstances   have  at   last   proved 
too  strong  for  him.    The  incident  which 
precipitated  the  crisis  occurred  at  Tam- 
pico,    where     some     American    marines 
from  the  gunboat  "  Dolphine  "  were  ar- 
rested by  Huerta's  soldiers.    The  United 
States  demanded  an  apology,  and  that 
the   Mexican    troops   should    salute   the 
American  flag.     This  President  Huerta 
refused  point  blank  to  do.     His  action 
is  that  of  a  desperate  man  who  reckons 
that  his  only  hope  of  uniting   Mexico 
and  consolidating  his  power  is  to  play 
on   the  national   hatred   of  the  United 
States  which  is  so  pronounced  in  all  the 
Latin  American  Republics.     He  appears 
to  have  failed  in  his  attempt  to  induce 
Carranza  and  Villa  to  join  forces  with 
him,  although  these  generals  look  to  the 
American  troops  to   pull   the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  for  them,  but  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  either  of  them  being  re- 
cognised as  President  by  the  American 
Government  after  Huerta  goes,  as  go  he 
must.     The  mediation  offered  by  Brazil, 
Argentine  and  Chili,  is  not  likely-  to  stop 
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TOREEON. 
Tho   town   which   was   the   scene   of   the   sanguinary    battle    between    the   forces    of    Huerta    and 
ViHa,  last  month. 


hostilities,  because  there  is  no  stable 
Government  in  Mexico  ;  the  first  dut\' 
of  the  arbitrators  must  be  to  settle  inter- 
nal differences,  and  thus  bring  into  being 
a  responsible  administration  with  which 
negotiations  can  be  carried  on.  ■  Failing 
a  successful  issue  from  their  attempt  the 
war  will  go  on.  Its  ultimate  issue 
can  never  be  in  doubt,  but  it  ma\' 
easily  be  a  ver\-  serious  and  costly 
undertaking.  In  the  end  Huerta  must 
disappear,  and  fnr  the  sake  of  Mexico  it 


is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United  States 
will  establish  some  sort  of  definite  pro- 
tectorate over  the  countr\-.  She  has  done 
this  in  Cuba  with  splendid  results  for 
the  Cubans.  Mexico  is  crying  aloud  for 
development,  but  this  is  impossible  until 
a  stable  Government  is  established. 
Mexican  history  demonstrates  that,  left 
to  themselves,  the  people  will  always  be 
split  up  into  warring  factions.  They 
need  a  dictator,  or  the  firm  hand  of  the 
I'nited     States    to     keep     order.        Xo 


THE   XATIONAT.  PALACE.   MEXICO. 
Taken  from  tho  Cathedral.     The  official  residence  of  the  President.     Erected  in  1692.  on  the  sit© 
of  Coitez'  Palace,  which  the  Coruiuist.'idor  had  hnilt   where  tlie  Palace  of  Montezuma   had  stood. 
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American  wants  the  job,  but  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Mexicans,  the  States  ought 
to  take  up  the  burden.  The  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  provinces  which  the 
United  States  took  from  Mexico,  com- 
pared with  those  across  the  border  which 
remained  under  Latin  rule,  provides  an 
excellent  object-lesson  in  the  advantaojes 
of  American  government.  Already  one 
of  the  northern  provinces,  Sonora,  has 
declared  itself  independent  from  the  rest 
of  Mexico,  just  as  Texas  did  before  it 
became  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
history  might  easily  repeat  itself  there. 

The  present  position  is  that  the 
Americans  have  occupied  Vera  Cruz, 
losing  a  few  men  in  doing  so,  and 
destroying  much  of  the  town  with  shells 
from  their  warships.  They  are  running 
the  city,  and  will  no  doubt  attend  to  its 
sanitary  improvement.  Tampico  has  not 
yet  been  occupied,  but  it  is  being  be- 
sieged by  the  Constitutionalists,  who  are 
pressing  down  from  the  north.  Huerta's 
troops  are  entrenched  between  Alexico 
City  and  Vera  Cruz.  Huerta  refuses  to 
resign,  and  urges  his  countrymen  to 
unite  and  drive  out  the  invader.  The 
American .  blockade  prevents  arms  and 
ammunition  reaching  the  Mexicans,  and 
if  fighting  takes  places  the  American 
troops  will  be  far  better  equipped  with 
artillery,  which  nowadays  decides 
battles.  The  Mexican  troops  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  to  have  been  armed 
with  the  new  automatic  gun,  but 
whether  they  all  have  it  is  doubtful. 

South  American  Union. 

The  Latin  Republics  do  not  like  the 
United  States.  Thev  resent  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  whilst  sheltering  themselves 
behind  it,  but  they  fear  that  before  long 
the  L^nited  States  will  absorb  the  whole 
of  the  W'estern  Hemisphere.  This  feel- 
ing was  much  in  evidence  at  the  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague  in  1907.  For 
the  first  time  the  South  American  Re- 
publics were  represented,  at  the  special 
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\    KEAL  DOVE    OP    PEACE. 

request  of  the  L^nited  States.  One  of 
the  American  delegates  had  been  chosen 
solely  because  of  his  connection  with  the 
Pan-American  movement,  but  instead  of 
following  the  lead  of  the  United  States, 
these  Republics  took  every  opportunity 
of  opposing  the  American  delegates. 
That  Brazil  and  Argentine,  such  bitter 
enemies,  should  come  together  as  media- 
tors is  indeed  significant  ;  it  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  South  American  Al- 
liance, which  would  have  considerable 
influence  throughout  the  world. 

The  Panama   Canal  Tolls. 

President  Wilson  will  have  achieved 
a  great  personal  triumph  if  he  induces 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, to  rescind  the  clauses  in 
the  Canal  Bill  which  exempted 
American  steamers  engaged  in  the 
coastal  trade  from  paying  tolls.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  States  that 
the  Government  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  this  exemption.  The  intention  of 
the  American  people  in  constructing  the 
Canal  was  to  extend  their  own  coast 
line.  Their  coastwise  trade  has  always 
by  law  been  confined  to  American  ships, 
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vessels  of  other  countries  are  not  allowed 
to  carry  goods  from  one  American  port 
to  another.  So  the  fact  that  coastal 
vessels  owned  in  the  United  States  were 
to  pay  no  toll  would  actually  make  no 
difference  to  other  ships,  as  these  can 
never  become  competitors.  It  does,  how- 
ever, considerably  affect  the  transcon- 
tinental railways  and  ships  plying  be- 
tween the  coastal  ports  of  Canada.  Pre- 
sident Wilson  has  taken  a  very  high- 
mmded  position.  All  honour  to  him  for 
it.  He  thus  explained  his  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  America 
to  discriminate  in  favour  of  her  own 
ships :  — 

"  There  is,  of  course,  much  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  this  point,  as 
there  is,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  others  ;  but 
it  is  at  least  debatable,  and  if  the  pro- 
mises we  make  in  such  matters  are  de- 
batable, I  for  one  do  not  care  to  debate 
them.  1  think  the  country  would  prefer 
to  let  no  question  arise  as  to  its  whole- 
hearted purpose  to  redeem  its  promises 
in  the  light  of  any  reasonable  construc- 
tion of  them  rather  than  debate  a  point 
of  honour." 

That  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  able  to 
bring  not  only  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  also  the  Senate,  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his 
commanding  personality.  Some  cargo 
steamers  have  already  passed  through 
the  Canal,  but  the  official  opening  will 
not  take  place  until  March  of  next  year. 

The  Panama  Exhibition. 

Great  Britain  still  refuses  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  San  Francisco  Exhibition, 
although  there  is  always  a  possibility  of 
the  home  Government  altering  its  mind 
at  the  last  moment.  If  it  does  histor)' 
will  but  be  repeating  itself,  for  to  first 
refuse  and  then  come  in  was  the  method 
of  Great  Britain  at  both  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  and  that  at  St.  Louis 
in   1904.     Meanwhile  Australia  is  com- 


pleting the  arrangements  for  adequate 
representation.  All  the  members  of  the 
Commission  have  now  been  decided  on. 
The  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin  will  head  it, 
and  his  colleagues  will  be — New  South 
Wales,  F.  C.  Covers,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Immigration  and  Tourist 
Bureau,  Sydney  ;  Victoria,  the  Hon.  F. 
Hagelthom,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
R.  Crowe,  Director  of  Exports  ;  Queens- 
land, T.  C.  Traedsen,  Director  of  Adver- 
tising, and  Intelligence  Bureau  ;  South 
Australia,  the  Hon.  T.  Pascoe,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  and  V.  H.  Ryan,  Direc- 
tor of  Advertising  and  Intelligence 
Bureau  ;  Tasmania,  R.  A.  Black,  Chief 
Clerk,  Agricultural  Department  ;  Mr. 
D.  B.  Edward,  the  energetic  head  of  the 
Commonwealth  publicity  department, 
will  be  secretary.  He  has  had  much  ex- 
perience of  Exhibition  work,  and  this 
knowledge  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
Commissioners.      The     50,000    feet    of 
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THE  PEASANTS  ON  THEIR   WAY 

space  available  in  the  great  buildings 
has  already  been  allotted  as  follows  :  — 
Pastoral     and     Agricultural     products, 
7;oo   feet  each.   Horticultural   and   Re- 
frigerated    products     sOOO     feet     each. 
Forestry    will     have     7500     feet,     and 
Mining    the    same.      The     10,000    feet 
remaining    will    be    filled    with    vari- 
ous   sundries.      Each    product    will    be 
shown  with  similar  articles  from  all  over 
the  world  in  special  buildings  set  apart 
for     their     exhibit.       The     Exhibition 
authorities     refuse     to     allows     all     the 
exhibits   of   one  country  to   appear  to- 
gether in  its  own  pavilion.     It  is  well 
known   that   rules    in    Exhibitions   are 
usually   made    to    be    broken,   but   the 
Americans  seem  to  be  determined  to  en- 
force   theirs.       Our    pavilion    will     be 
situated  on  a  small  hill,  and  will  thus 
be    easily    visible    ever\where — will,    in 
fact,  become  a  landmark.     Building  is 
to  be  started  immediately. 

King  Custavus  and  His  Ministers. 

A  \er\-  dangerous  precedent  has  been 
established  in  .Sweden.    The  King,  Gus- 
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tavus  v.,  instead  of  being  guided  by  his 
Ministers,  took  a  line  of  his  own  with 
regard  to  national  defence,  and  forced 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament.     The  ap- 
peal to  the  country  appears  to  have  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  the  Conservatives 
who  approved  his  action.    The  elections 
have  thus  given  monarchs  everywhere  a 
pretext    for    pronouncing    on    national 
policy   in  defiance  of  the  views  of  re- 
sponsible Ministers,  and  for  compelling 
an  appeal  to  the  electors.    The  situation 
arose   over   the   question   of   additional 
military    preparation.      Sweden    is    ob- 
viously nervous  over  the  somewhat  ruth- 
less Russi&cation  of  Finland,  and  fears 
that  her  pow-erful  neighbour  may  sud- 
denly grab  some  of  her  territor\\     The 
Ministry  in  pow-er  held  office  largely  by 
the  aid  of  the  Social  Democrats,  w-ho 
are  violently  opposed  to  any  increase  of 
armaments.     Twenty  thousand  peasants 
marched  to  the  palace  of  the  King,  and 
affirmed  their  willingness,  nay,  desire,  to 
shoulder  the   burden   additional    arma- 
ments would  throw  upon  them.     King 
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PLYING    EOUND   THE    WORLD. 


[Topical. 


The  Panama  Exhibition  has  oflered  a  prize  of  £30,000  to  the  aviator  mailing  the  quickest  trip 
aronnd  the  world  within  ninety  days.  The  proposed  route  is  shown  above.  Tlie  total  distance  is 
over   21,000   miles.     The   total    value  of   the   prizes  offered  in  connection  with  the  race  is  £60.000. 


Gustavus  then  declared  that  "  the 
national  defences  must  be  completed 
without  delay,  and  both  army  and  nav\ 
increased.  On  this  point,  we  will  accept 
no  compromise."  Two  days  later  the 
Social  Democrats  demonstrated  in  even 
greater  force,  and  insisted  that  there 
must  be  no  increase,  but  a  process  of 
gradual  disarmament.  Ministers  ob- 
jected to  the  King's  statement,  holding 
that  he  had  exceeded  his   functions  in 


thus  taking  sides  in  a  political  fight. 
He  maintained  that  he  was  quite  justi- 
fied m  so  doing,  and  the  Ministers 
promptly  resigned.  A  non-party 
Government  was  formed  to  arrange  for 
a  dissolution  Avhich  took  pJace  at  once, 
i'he  electors  have  decided  in  favour  of 
the  King,  and  Sweden  will  join  in  the 
mad  race  with  other  European  nations 
for  more  and  ever  more  armaments. 
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THE  PREMIERS'  CONFERENCE,    1914. 


BY  RICHARD  HAIN. 


It  is  nine  \-ears  since  Sir  George  Reid, 
then  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth, hrst  called  the  Premiers  of  the 
States  into  conference.  He  did  so  to 
obtain  many  of  the  political  advantages 
which  IMr.  Joseph  Cook  hopes  will  fol- 
low the  conference  of  this  year.  Sir 
George  Reid  diligently  sought  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Premiers  of  the  States, 
amongst  whom  was  one  Labour  leader, 
Mr.  Dagleish,  of  West  Australia.  He 
sought  the  alliance  through  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  States,  but  failed  to 
gain  it.  This  was  the  conference  of 
1905,  and  it  was  a  conference  in  which 
the  Commonwealth  was  the  dominant 
factor. 

The  book-keeping  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  e.xisted  half  of  the  aillotted 
term,  and  Sir  George  Reid  thought  that 
the  opportunity  had  come  to  him  to 
carry  gifts  to  the  States,  and  get  in  re- 
turn a  Federal  party  pledged  to  State 
rights,  which  would  replace  the  free- 
trade  party  of  the  first  Parliament, 
which  met  complete  disaster  at  the 
second  Federal  election  of  1903. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Deakin,  Prime 
Alinister  at  that  time,  replying  to  a  taunt 
that  the  Ministerialists  had  lost  numbers, 
"  that  we  wear  sables  for  some  good 
men  lost,  but  the  Opposition  mourn  a 
cause  dead  and  buried.  "  I  admit."  re- 
replied  Sir  George  Reid,  ruefulh".  The 
Commonwealth  in  1905  had  gifts  which 
might  be  given  to  the  States,  but  the 
States  did  not  appreciate  the  growing 
spirit  in  the  electorates  in  favour  of  the 
subordination  of  the  States  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. They  were  getting  three- 
fourths  of  the  Customs  and  Excise,  and 
the  unexpended  surplus  of  the  Connncn- 
wealth's  fourth,  and  they  would  not  con- 
sider an  arrangement  which  would  give 
them  less. 

The  States  were  of  the  same  mind  at 
Sydney  in  1906,  when  Mr.  Deakin  met 


the  conference.  This  conference  was 
different  to  that  of  1905,  in  that  Mr. 
Deakin,  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  a  visitor,  and  not  a 
member,  and  the  chairman  of  it,  as  Sir 
George  Reid  was  at  Hobart.  The 
master  spirits  of  the  conference  of  1906 
were  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Bent.  Both  were  blind  to  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  Federal  spirit 
in  the  electorates.  They  refused  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Deakin's  proposals  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  book-keeping  sections 
of  the  Constitution,  and  this  refusal 
drew  from  him  an  impassioned  warning 
that  an  offer  had  been  refused  which 
could  not,  and  would  not,  be  repeated 
after  the  Federal  general  election  of 
1906.  Mr.  Deakin  knew,  what  neither 
Sir  Joseph  Carruthers  nor  Sir  Thomas 
Bent  knew,  that  the  Federal  Parliament 
of  1906  would  be  pronouncedly  national. 
It  was.  From  that  Parliament  we  get 
the  first  signs  of  the  movement  which 
triumphed  as  the  general  election  of 
19 10, and  which  nearly  completely  subor- 
dinated the  States  to  the  Common- 
wealth m  the  Constitutional  Referenda 
of  191 3.  The  Premiers  of  the  States  m 
1905  saw  only  the  advantages  accru- 
ing to  Sir  George  Reid  as  a  party  leader, 
fhey  imagined  themselves  m  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  when  all  their  defences 
were  being  undermined.  "  Time  galloped 
withal  "  with  tnem  from  the  Hobart  in 
1905,  to  Hobart  in  1909,  when  Mr.  Fisher 
as  Prune  Minister  paid  a  courtesy  visit 
that  was  scarcely  less  than  contemptu- 
ous. Sir  George  Reid,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, four  years  before  pleaded 
with  the  Premiers.  Other  conferences 
followed  that  of  1905,  in  which  the 
Commonwealth  Ministers  were  a  party, 
but  as  the  time  approached  when  the 
Commonwealth  would  have  complete 
control  of  the  Federal  and  Excise  re- 
venue, the  weight  of  the  counsels  of  the 
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States  in  the  nation  grew  steadily  less. 
The  conference  of  iQOg,  which  for- 
mulated the  financial  agreement  which 
was  rejected  at  the  Referenda  of  1910, 
but  which  was  enacted  as  the  will  of 
Parliament  and  during  the  will  of  Par- 
liament, saw  a  severance  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States.  Since  then  there  have  been  no 
movements  such  as  would  call  the  Com- 
monwealth into  conference  with  the 
States  with  the  Commonwealth  as  an 
active  partner. 

The  conference  of  1914  \vas  different 
in  its  basis  to  that  of  1905,  which  was 
called  by  Sir  George  Reid,  but  yet  the 
effects  of  it  were  much  what  Sir  George 
Reid  desired  in  1905.  Mr.  Cook,  the 
Prime  Minister,  was  nominally  a  visitor 
to  the  conference.  Actually  he  was  a 
member,  and  a  very  important  member. 
Should  the  conference  of  Treasurers 
in  Melbourne  this  month  translate 
into  a  political  programme  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Premiers'  Conference,  as  is 
expected,  Mr.  Cook  will  gain  just  that 
common  policy  and  common  objective 
with  the  Premiers  of  the  States  which 
Sir  George  Reid  sought,  and  which  Mr. 
Deakin  might  have  sought  in  1906  had 
he  not  been  met  with  such  a  sour  hos- 
tility. These  men  sowed,  but  reaped  no 
harvest.  Mr.  Cook  ma)-  reap  a  harvest 
the  seed  time  of  which  dates  back  to  the 
work  of  the  earlier  Liberal  leaders. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the 
Premiers  who  called  the  last  conference 
forecast  one  in  which  the  Common- 
wealth would  be  but  incidentally  inter- 
ested, and  realised  one  in  which  Com- 
monwealth questions  were  dominant. 
No  one  of  the  Premiers  except  perhaps 
Mr.  Scaddan,  of  West  Australia,  is  de- 
pendent upon  good  or  bad  relations 
with  the  Federal  parties. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Federal  Labour 
party  that  it  is  independent  of  State 
parties.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Labour  part)'  are  unification- 
ists.  All  of  them  are  National- 
ists, and  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
terms.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
Nationalists  have  some  respect  for  the 
pride  of  the  States.  They  will  endorse 
Constitutional  amendments  which  mean 
a  slow  unification  rather  than   a  direct 


absorption  of  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  the  States.  Yet  it  hap- 
pened when  the  conference  of  191 4  nict 
that  the  master  minds  saw  fit  to  re-cast 
tne  agenda  paper,  to  put  first  all  Federal 
discussion,  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
would  take  part,  and  to  put  back  all 
interstate  questions,  to  resolve  which  the 
conference  had  been  called. 

This  change  of  thought  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  practically  the  whole  of 
the  "Hansard"  report  of  the  discussions 
deals  with  questions  such  as  the  Com- 
monwealth Bank  and  the  States  Sav- 
ings Banks,  the  consolidation  of  the 
debts  of  the  States,  a  common  electoral 
law,  industrial  control,  and  the  railway 
break  of  gauge,  in  all  of  which  the 
Federal  Alinisters  were  interested,  and 
led  the  discussion.  The  great  number 
of  smaller  questions,  to  settle  which  the 
conference  was  called,  and  even  the 
larger  question  of  the  Murray  waters, 
were  settled  by  sub-committees.  Many 
days  and  a  debate  which  fills  many 
pages  of  the  report  by  the  "  Hansard" 
staff'  were  needed  to  bring  the  Federal 
questions  within  the  range  of  settlement. 

The  voluminous  list  of  interstate  ques- 
tion, the  detailed  relations  of  State  de- 
partments with  one  another,  were  settled 
by  three  separate  sub-committees,  sit- 
ting concurrently,  in  less  than  one  day's 
sittings,  and,  so  far  as  there  is  a  report 
of  the  proceedings,  without  debate.  The 
reports  of  the  sub-committees  were 
passed  by  the  full  conference  in  the  last 
hour  of  the  last  day  of  sitting.  Even 
the  dimcult  Murray  waters  question  was 
settled  at  two  sub-committee  meetings, 
that  is,  it  was  settled  to  the  point  where 
the  Parliaments  of  the  States  intervene, 
and  their  endorsement  is  required.  The 
recorded  story  of  the  conference  is  one 
of  the  discussion  of  questions  inter-re- 
lated between  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  States.  On  the  last  pages  will  be 
found  a  host  of  resolutions  on  questions 
inter-related  between  the  States.  These 
were  all  settled  in  less  than  one  day's 
sitting  by  separated  concurrent  sub-com- 
mittees. 

The  reason  why  the  agenda  paper  was 
thus  re-cast,  was  that  every  Premier  at 
the  conference,  not  excluding  Mr.  Scad- 
dan,  realised  the  significance  of  the  atti- 
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tude  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  confer- 
ence on  the  basic  question  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Bank,  and  the  Savings 
Banks  of  the  States.  There  are  few- 
political  leaders  quicker  to  see  an  open 
door  than  Mr.  Holman  and  Mr.  Watt, 
and  though  Mr.  Peake  is  less  demonstra- 
ti\e  than  either  of  them,  he  is  just  as 
keen  to  realise  a  position  of  advantage. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  neither 
Mr.  Watt  nor  Mr.  Holman  expected  the 
conference  to  take  the  turn  it  did.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Watt  thought  it  might  be  pos- 
sioie  to  use  the  conference  to  safeguard 
the  Savings  Banks  of  the  States  Being 
a  bold  thinker,  it  is  also  possible  that  he 
thought  safeguarding  the  Savings  Banks 
of  the  States  would  incidentally  draw 
within  the  influence  of  the  States,  the 
Commonwealth  Bank. 

The  significant  part  of  the  discus- 
sions is  that  which  shows  that  the  com- 
mon Labour  party  ndministering  two 
political  platforms,  the  Federal  and  the 
State,  can  not  continue,  where  Labour  is 
in  power  in  the  States.  Mr.  Watt  is  ad- 
mittedl}-  in  keen  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Cook,  and  the  Federal  Liberal  party. 
In  some  ways  Mr.  \\'att's  political  views 
are  more  national  than  Mr.  Cook's.  Mr. 
\\'att  and  Mr.  Holman  are  both  ready  to 
transfer  much,  if  not  all,  control  over 
work  and  wages  to  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament.  On  the  question  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Treasury-  neither 
Mr.  Watt  nor  Mr.  Holman  can  afford  to 
be  indifferent  to  over-stressed  rights 
of  the  States.  Neither  can  Mr.  Scaddan. 
The  control  of  the  Savings  Banks  of  the 
States  is  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  the  financial  administration  of 
the  States  rests.  Mr.  Watt  says  this  quite 
plainl}-,  but  no  plainer  than  Mr.  Hohnan 
does. 

To  '\h.  Scaddan  the  State  control  of 
the  Savings  Banks  is  vital.  He  realised 
this  during  the  conference,  but  he  also 
realised  that  Mr.  Cook  was  leading  the 
conference  to  an  agreement  which  would 
not  find  favour  in  Mr.  Fisher's  eyes,  even 
tnough  It  did  in  Mr.  Scaddan's. 

Mr.  Holman  was  frankly  indifferent 
to  the  views  of  the  Federal  Labour 
members.  The  control  of  the  Savings 
Banks  is  just  as  important  to  the  Trea- 
sury of  New  South  Wales  as  it  is  to  that 


of   \'ictoria,  and   Mr.   Fisher's  political 
interests  did  not  weigh  a  fraction  of  an 
ounce  with  Mr.  Holman  against  the  in 
terests  of  the  New  South  Wales  Trea- 
sury-.    They  weighed  with  Mr.  Scaddan 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned  that  there 
should   not   be  a  political  combination 
which  would  include  Mr.  Cook,  but  even 
Mr.  Scaddan  could  not  but  agree  with 
a   combination   that   saved   the   Savings 
Banks  to  the  States.     Towards  the  close 
of  the  discussions  when  it  was  plain  that 
-\Ir.   Cook  would  throw  the  fortunes  of 
the  Federal  Liberal  party  into  a  fight  to 
retain  the  Savings  Banks  for  the  States 
Mr.  Scaddan  was  restless,  but  neverthe- 
less a  combination,  such  as  is  likely  to 
follow    the    resolution    to    transfer,    the 
trading  accounts  of  the  State  Treasurers 
to   the   Commonwealth   Bank   in   return 
for  the  control  of  the  Savings  Banks  by 
the   States   must   include   Mr.    Scaddan 
and    the   State   Labour   part)-    in    West 
Australia,  because  the  State  financial  ad- 
ministration  rests  upon  it.     It   was  no 
surprise    to    anyone    that    the    Federal 
Government  made  this  and  the  depen- 
dent resolutions  of  the  Premiers'  Con- 
ference the  leading  items  in  the  Gover- 
nor-General's speech  for  the  present  ses- 
sion.   Unless  all  the  prophecies  fail  thev 
will    be    the   main    items   in    the   policy 
speech  with  which  the  Federal  Liberal's 
will  face  a  general  election.     In  such  an 
event  there  must  be  a  revolution  in  opin- 
ion with  Mr.  Holman  and  Mr.  Scaddan 
if  they  are  not  on  the  other  side  to  Mr. 
Fisher  on  a    vital    question    of  policy. 
Upon    the   banking    question    rests    the 
question   of    the    consolidation    of   the 
State  debts. 

The  airy  notion  of  pre-Federal  days 
that  the  bondholder  was  not  a  factor  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  debts  has 
vanished.  Manx-  pre-Federal  orators 
spoke  as  if  all  that  had  to  be  done  was 
to  announce  that  Australia  was  a  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  interest  bill  would 
fall  at  least  one  per  cent.  Mr.  Glynn 
was  heard  with  unbeliving  toleratioii  in 
the  Federal  Convention  when  he  showed 
that  the  New  South  Wales  loans  were  as 
good  securit)-  on  the  London  market  as 
Canadian  stock. 

It  is  recognised  now  that  only  through 
a  national  Australian  finance  can  there 
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be  a  consolidatHjn  of  the  debts,  and 
there  is  a  fiuther  rcro^nition  that  a 
scheme  of  national  finance  must  be 
based  on  a  National  Bank.  So  far  Air. 
Fisher  has  concei\ed  a  policy  which  's 
now  accepted  as  gcod  by  thcsa  who 
most  bitterly  onposed  and  denounced  it 
The  definite  inten'ion  of  the  Premiers  is 
now  neither  to  ignore  nor  to  seek  to 
destro}"  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  but 
to  use  it,  to  strengthen  it,  to  make  it 
the  instrument  to  control  the  mone}- 
market.  Probably  Mr.  Fishe-  will  judge 
that  the  confe"ence  idea  of  using  the 
bank  does  not  fall  short  of  destroying 
it. 

The  report  of  the  conference  will 
show  how  basic  is  the  bank  question  to 
all  the  other  questions  in  which  the 
Commonwealth  is  interested.  The  Prime 
!\Iinister  and  all  the  Premie/s  were  satis- 
fied that  good  work  had  been  done  at 
tiie  conference,  and  that  a  marked  ad- 
vance on  related  questions  had  been 
made.  Yet  what  are  the  concrete  re- 
sults ?  Industrial  control  was  set  aside. 
Each  resolution  was  defeated  in  turn, 
from  Mr.  Barnes'  declaration  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  States  to  Mr.  Hol- 
man's  transfer  of  arbitration  to  the  Com- 


monwealth. The  railwa}'  break  of  gauge 
was  referred  to  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion, and  that  reference  is  much  like  the 
last  decision  of  Mr.  Dick  in  David  Cop- 
psrfield,  that  he  would  complete  his 
memorial,  which  King  Charles'  Head  al- 
ways spoiled,  "  when  he  had  time."  The 
consolidation  of  the  debts  was  left  where 
it  always  has  been — in  the  hands  of  the 
bond-holders.  Electoral  uniformity  did 
not  get  be)'ond  Senator  McCoH's  state- 
ment of  the  position.  Even  immigration 
was  confined  to  a  joyful  acceptance  of 
.Mr.  Cook's  offer  of  a  gift  of  ;£'i  50,000  a 
}ear  to  help  the  States.  The  other  gift 
of  a  million  made  a  Murray  waters 
agreement  possible,  which  was  otherwise 
impossible. 

The  banking  question  was  contained 
in  a  clear  resolution  which  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  further  conference  of  Trea- 
surers to  formulate  a  basis  to  make  it 
operative.  This  means  a  Federal  Bill 
to  reconstruct  the  basis  of  the  Common- 
wealth Bank.  1 1  IS  because  of  the  agree- 
ment to  act  together,  Prime  Minister  and 
Premiers,  to  translate  the  bank  resolu- 
tion into  a  Federal  policy  that  the  con- 
ference of  1914  is  called  a  success. 
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This  extraordinary  snapshot,  whirh  is  not  fal«eci  in  any  way.  shows  an  English  Sunbeam  car 
overturning  on  the  "  death  curve  "  on  the  track  at  Santa  Monica  during  the  403  mile  race.  The 
dri^e^,  Marciuis.  ami  his  mechanic,  are  seen  pitching  out  of  the  car.  wliith  landed  on  the  former's 
head   and  chest. 
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Australasia    and    the    United    States. 


The  four  great  progressive  nations  of 
the  world — England,  the  United  States, 
German}'  and  Russia — are  all  seeking 
to  extend  their  direct  trade  relations 
amongst  each  other  and  with  other  coun- 
tries. Any  concerted  movement  with 
this  object  in  view  is  certain  of  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  who  have  the 
peace  of  the  world  at  heart.  The  closer 
the  commercial  ties  are  between  peoples, 
the  less  the  risk  of  war  and  misunder- 
standing. The  natural  ally  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  L'nited  States,  and  year 
after  year  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  world  are  coming 
closer  and  closer  together.  We  gave  the 
American  fleet  a  magnificent  reception, 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
always  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  here  ; 
but  actually  we  do  not  know  very  much 
about  commercial  matters  in  America, 
hardly  grasp  yet  the  vast  markets  the 
States  now  offer  for  our  national  pro- 
ducts. 


Three  brainy  men,  now  on  a  visit  to 
Australasia,  are  showing  our  people 
what  opportunities  have  been  opened  up 
owing  to  the  drastic  reduction  in  Uncle 
Sam's  tariff.  They  worthily  represent 
the  great  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States.  Two 
have  been  its  Presidents  each  for  four 
years,  Mr.  John  Kirby,  junr.,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio  (President  from  1909  "^o  1913),  and 
Captain  David  M.  Parry,  of  Indian- 
apolis ^President  1902-6^  and  the  third, 
Dr.  Albert  A.  Snowden,  is  the  industrial 
expert  of  the  Association. 

\\'e  are  somewhat  sceptical  at  times 
about  the  many  "  greatest  things  in  the 
world  "  Americans  boast  they  possess, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
"  N.A.M.,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called, 
being  the  largest  trade  body  in  either 
hemisphere.  It  represents  the  largest 
single  industry  in  the  w-orld — the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  U.S.A.  Its 
members  are  manufacturers  of  ever\-  pro- 
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duct  known  to  factor}-,  mill  or  shop. 
Their  combined  investments  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  reach  the 
colossal  total  of  i^2,ooo,ooo,ooo  ;  the  en- 
tire number  of  workers  emplo\ed  by  the 
members  of  this  organisation  totals  o\er 
five  millions,  more  than  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Australasia,  while  the  concerns 
themselves  are  responsible  for  consider- 
ably over  one-haif  of  all  the  manufac- 
turing in  the  States — the  \early  output 
of  which  now  aggregates  over 
i^S, 400,000,000  in  value. 

The  Commissioners  have  come  here 
in  order  to  promote  leciprocal  trade  re- 
lations between  Australasia  and  the 
United  States.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
increase  of  population  across  the  Pacific 
that  before  the  rest  of  the  world  is  aware 
the  United  States  have  changed  from  an 
exporting  to  an  importing  country. 
Once  they  exported  meat,  wool,  butter 
and  the  like.  Now  they  have  to  import 
them.  Production  has  not  kept  place 
with  the  demand  of  the  ever-increasing 
millions  who  populate  the  States.  Here, 
then,  as  the  Commissioners  point  out,  is 
i\  tremendous  market  for  Australasian 
products. 

Not  only  is  this  so  at  this  moment, 
but  striking  changes  must  be  made  in 
the  trade-map  of  the  world  when  the 
Panama  Canal  is  opened.  It  will  bring 
us  into  close  touch  with  the  great  con- 
suming markets  of  the  populous  Eastern 
States,  which  alread}-  absorb  all  the 
Western  States  can  produce,  and  crj'  out 
tor  more.  At  present  we  reach  this 
market  via  England.  For  instance,  the 
factories  of  the  Atlantic  States  now  pur- 
chase immense  quantities  of  Australian 
wool  in  Great  Britain.  When  the  Canal 
is  open  they  will  obtain  supplies  direct. 
The  Commissioners  are  practical  men, 
and  have  given  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions, which  will  enable  our  producers 
to  get  into  direct  touch  with  the  new 
markets.  The  "  X.A.M."  will,  they  say, 
place  every  facility  at  the  disposal  of 
visiting  commercial  representatives  from 
this  country,  and  will  see  to  it  that  they 
get  into  prompt  communication  with  re- 
sponsible American  business  houses 
anxious  to  handle  Australasian  goods. 
At  the  same  time  the  Commissioners 
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are  anxious  to  increase  the  trade  with 
Australia  in  those  goods  which  are 
bought  to  better  advantage  in  America. 
They  intimate  that  a  manufacturing 
country  like  the  United  States  should 
be  in  a  position  to  produce  many  articles 
which  Australians  want,  and  suggest 
that  a  mutual  study  of  the  conditions 
obtaining  111  the  two  countries  must  in- 
evitably "lead  to  a  growth  in  the  trade 
of  both.  The  Commissioners  have  been 
shown  much  of  the  country,  have  been 
entertained  by  Governments  and  indi- 
viduals, and  have  managed  to  get  a  very 
good  idea  of  Australia's  potentialities, 
both  as  seller  and  bu}-er.  They  purpose 
going  to  China  after  their  trip  through 
Queensland.  From  there  they  take  the 
trans-Siberian  railway  to  Russia,  a  coun- 
try which  has  alwa}-s  had  close  relations 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  has  appointed  the  N.A.M. 
its  commercial  representatives  in  America 
Tor  reciprocal  trade  information. 
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THE    GREAT   CONQUISTADOR.    HERXAXDO    CORTEZ. 

Cortez  was  only  thirty-four  when  he  cnnqnerert  Mexico,  and  gave  an  empire  to  Spain.  After 
ser\ing  his  country  for  manv  years,  he  fell  into  'lisfa\our  with  the  king,  and  died  at  Castilleja 
lie  la  Cuesta.  in  Spain,  on  December  2.  15'7.  Ten  years  later  his  bones  were  removed  to  Jlesico. 
and  interred  at  Tevuco.  Two  centuries  after  they  were  again  removed,  this  time  to  a  marble 
sepulchre  in  the  Church  of  Jesu-Xazareno.  which  he  had  himself  founded.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  years  later  they  were  secretly  taken  to  Italy,  where  they  now  are.  Tlie  picture  from 
wliic-li'  this  reproduction'   is  made  hangs  in   the   museum   in   Mexico  City. 
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MEXICO  :    ITS   HISTORY   AND   WHAT 

IT  TEACHES. 


Mexico  has  been  ever  a  land  ul 
romance.  Long  before  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturers landed  on  its  shores  it  could 
boast  a  high,  if  semi-barbanc  civilisa- 
tion. Impenetrable  mystery  surrounds 
the  early  history  of  the  land.  The  mis- 
taken zeal  of  the  fanatical  Spaniards 
in  destroying  all  drawings  and  records 
they  found  in  the  great  temples  locked 
forever  the  door  of  knowledge,  and 
only  myth  remains. 

Legend  has  it  that  about  the  time 
that  Europe  was  in  the  melting  pot,  and 
savage  tribes  warred  for  the  mastery, 
Mexico  was  already  settled,  and  en- 
jo\-ed  an  advanced  civilisation.  An  in- 
vading wave  of  Toltecs  appears  to  have 
swept  these  earlier  Mexicans  away,  and 
this  people  brought  with  them  a  still 
more  remarkable  social  order,  which 
was  later  copied  by  the  less  advanced 
nations  which  followed.  To  these 
Toltecs  came  a  fair-haired  giant,  a 
wondrous  ruler,  who  made  laws  and  ex- 
tended their  borders  far  and  wide.  He 
left  them  after  twenty  years'  sojourn  for 
other  lands,  but  ere  he  went  foretold 
that  he  would  return  in  future  ages  to 
again  rule  over  the  people.  Him  they 
called  Ouetzacaotl,  and  worshipped  as 
a  god,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
he  would  come  back  to  them  once  more. 
In  this  the  fates  played  straight  into 
the  hands  of  Hernando  Cortez,  for 
when  he  and  his  fellow-adventurers 
reached  Mexico,  he  was  hailed  as  the 
returned  Quetzacaotl.  Had  this  not 
been  so,  he  would  never  have  subdued 
the  formidable  Aztecs  with  his  handful 
of  troops. 

It  was  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the 
Seven  Nations  descended  on  Mexico 
from  the  north.  Whence  thej-  came  from 
unginally  no  one  knows  ;  they  were 
certainly  not  of  European  or  African 
stock.  In  features  and  many  other 
characteristics  they  resembled  Asiatics, 
hut  their  language  has  no  similarity  to 
the  ancient  dialctics  of  eastern  Asia. 
Perchance  they  came  to  Americiu  before 


tht  two  Continents  were  divided  by  the 
Pacific,  or  it  may  be  they  dwelt  m  pre- 
historic times  in  that  Atlantis  of  which 
Plato  speaks.  They  probably  lived  for 
centuries  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  before  they  marched  down  to 
Mexico  and  usurped  the  place  of  the 
Toltecs. 

The  Aztecs  appear  to  have  been  more 
or  less  subject  to  the  other  nations  at 
hrst,  but  as  time  went  on  they  became  a 
powerful  fighting  force  against  whom 
all  the  others  combined,  finally  driving 
them  into  the  swamps  of  the  great  salt 
lagoon,  where  Mexico  City  now  stands. 
On  the  islands  of  this  lagoon  they 
began  to  build  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan, 
over  which  Montezuma  ruled  A\hen  the 
Spaniards  invaded  the  land  in  1S20. 
The  Aztecs  brought  with  them  a  hor- 
rible religion.  The  chief  god  of  their 
idolatry  was  named  Huitzilopochtli  ;  to 
him  were  sacrificed  innumerable  victims, 
captured  for  the  most  part  in  the  con- 
stant wars  which  the  Aztecs  waged  with 
tneir  neighbours,  who,  in  consequence, 
were  only  too  glad  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  against  them.  Huge  temples, 
called  teocalli,  were  built  to  his  honour. 
The  sacrificial  stones  in  these  p)-ramid- 
like  structures  were  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  captives  every 
year. 

By  the  time  Cortez  came  on  the  scene, 
the  Aztecs  had  assimilated  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Toltecs,  and  were  at  the 
height  of  their  power.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  the  young  Spaniard, 
with  but  900  followers,  was  able  so 
quickly  to  subdue  the  powerful  empire 
of  the  Montezumas.  He  did  it  partly 
by  taking  cunning  advantage  of  tribal 
differences,  but  chiefly  because  at  first 
to  resist  the  god  OuetzacoatI  was  con- 
sidered almost  sacrilege.  The  story  of 
the  conquest,  of  what  he  called  New 
Spain,  is  one  of  the  greatest  romances 
in  history,  marred,  it  is  true,  by  hideous 
cruelty,  double-dealing  and  treacher\', 
but  saved  from  the  awTul  sordidness  of 
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XliE   TREE   OF   THE 
Beneath    which    Cortez    and    the    remnant    of 
treat  from  Tenochtitlan.     Tlie   tree  is  now  surro 
piecemeal    to    tlie    United    States! 

Pizarro's  conquest  of  Peru  by  Cortez' 
firm  belief  that  he  had  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  conquering  mission. 

Once  in  power,  he  treated  the  Indians 
well,  according  to  his  lights.  The 
priests  speedily  induced  them  to  aban- 
don the  horrible  worship  of  the  war  god 
Huitzilopochtli,  and  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. Fifty  years  later,  when  the  In- 
quisition was  set  up  in  the  country,  the 


■■XOtTIE   TRISTE," 

his    followers    rested    after    their    disastrous    re- 
undefl   b.v   a    hish   railing,   as   it   was   bein^  taken 


Indians  were  exempted  from  its  juris- 
diction, only  heretics  from  other  nations 
falling  under  its  ban. 

The  final  discomforture  of  the  Aztecs 
was  brought  about  by  the  fell  disease 
of  small-pox,  which  swept  them  away 
wholesale.  When  Cortez  and  his  com- 
panions fled  in  headlong  rout  through 
the  streets  of  Tenochtitlan,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Aztec  Empire  was  saved,  but  one 


A    REI.IC    OP    AZTEC    TIMES. 

Tenochtitlan    was    built    on    a    swamp,    the    streets    being    canals.       When    the    great    take    wa* 
drained,   these   disappeared.     The   one   or   two   left    are   always   crowded    with    boats    as   shown. 
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rtlio  did  not  escape  in  that  dread  de- 
bacle, was  suffering  from  small-pox, 
and  the  plague  speedily  ran  throughout 
the  whole  land.  Consequentl}-,  when  he 
returned  later  with  reinforcements, 
Cortez  encountered  hardly  any  resist- 
ance, half  the  fighting  men  having  suc- 
cumbed to  the  scourge. 

For  three  centuries  the  Spaniards 
ruled  Mexico,  a  far  larger  country  than 
it  is  now.  On  the  whole,  the  Viceroys 
governed  well,  although  the  demands  of 
the  Spanish  Court  made  heavy  taxation 
necessary.  The  colony  was  regarded  as 
the    finest    possession    of    Spain    after 


Buenos  Ayres  in  181 3,  Alexico  in   1821, 
Pe:u   in    1824,    all   shook   off   the  yoke, 
and  severed  themselves  from  the  king 
dom     which    had    once    dominated    the 
world. 

As  early  as  18 10,  Hidalgo  had  raised 
the  banner  of  independence,  but  he,  and 
later  Morales — great  names  in  Mexican 
history — were  captured  and  promptly 
shot.  General  Iturbide  succeeded  where 
the  more  genuine  patriots  had  failed, 
and  under  his  leadership  the  indepen- 
dent cause  triumphed.  He  entered 
?kIexico  City  on  September  27th,  1821. 
ShortK'   after   he   wns   proclaimed    Em- 


TlIK  IIRK-VT  STOXE  OF  S.VCIilFlCE. 
This  wonderful  atone  was  carved  tor  the  redouhtalile  Aztec  Emperor  Tizoc.  It  was  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  temple  and  countlees  victims  were  sacrificed  to  Huitzilopochtl  on  it.  The 
story  is  told  in  Mexico  Citv  that  this  priceless  historical  treasure  was  just  about  to  be  broken 
up  for  road  metal,  when  it  was  rescued  by  an  archeologist,  in  the  nays  before  Mexico  took 
any   care  of   her   ancient    monumentB. 


Peru,  and  was  soon  settled  b_\-  noble 
Spanish  families.  Slavery  was  quickly 
abolished,  and  the  various  Indian  tribes 
were  soon  Christianised. 

Between  1821  and  1884  the  History 
uf  Me.xico  is  one  of  continuous  warfare. 
The  French  Revolution  set  the  world 
march  of  new  thought  in  motion  in  the 
carl\  da)-s  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  irresistible  spirit  of  independ- 
ence si>eedily  swept  over  the  New 
World,  and  wrung  the  knell  of  Spanish 
dominance.     Caracas  and  Chili,  in  i8ro. 


peror,  but  a  few  months  later  abdicated, 
and  left  the  country-.  Guadalupe  Vic- 
toria became  President,  but  independ- 
ence brought  no  peace  to  Mexico,  in- 
stead it  brought  a  sword,  and  for  fifty 
years  the  land  was  rent  with  internecene 
strife  and  bloody  struggles  which  al- 
most ruined  it.  A  spirit  of  ferocity  and 
remorseless  ingratitude  was  speedily 
shown,  and  men  hailed  as  liberators  one 
day  were  unhesitatingly  done  to  death 
the  next  by  the  very  comrades  who  had 
placed  them  in  power. 
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THi;    CATHEDRAL    IX    JILXICO    CITY. 
Built    on    the    site    of    tile    Aztec    teocallis,    destroyed    by    Cortez. 


yir.  Reginald  Enoch,  the  historian  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  thus  describes  this 
period  of  Mexican  evolution: — "In- 
sistent and  sanguinary  revolution  reared 
its  sinister  head  to  destroy  all  peace 
and  security,  and  hold  the  country  in 
barbaric  strife  for  many  }'ears.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  follow  the  causes  and  in- 
cidents of  these  pronimciamientos,  im- 
prisonings,  seizings,  shootings,  execu- 
tions, treacher}-,  cruelt)'  and  bloodshed 
of  which  the  half  centur)-  of  Mexican 
history  is  largel)'  built  up.  The  pro- 
fession of  arms  became  almost  the  onh' 
one  which  ambitious  men  would  follow, 
and  ambition  and  unscrupulousness  went 
hand  in  hand.  A  condition  of  chronic 
disorder  grew  which  paral\'sed  the  civil 
development  of  the  country,  made  bank- 
rupt the  national  Treasur}-,  and  prosti- 
tuted the  people  to  becoming  mere  levies 
of  insurgents  to  be  drawn  upon  b)-  this 
or  that  revolutionary  leader,  whose  sinis- 
ter star  for  the  moment  happened  to  be 
in  the  ascendant.  Armed  highwaymen 
infested  the  roads,  and  inhabited  the 
mountains,  and  travel  was  impossible 
without  an  escort.  A  terrible  disregard 
of  human  life  resulted,  and  became  so 


strong  a  characteristic  of  the  Mexicans 
as  has  even  to-day  not  been  eradicated." 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  Mexican 
inde]3endence  that  the  famous  Monroe 
doctrine  was  enunciated.  It  originated 
with  the  British  statesman  Canning, 
who  suggested  to  the  United  States 
that  they  should  act  in  concert  with 
Britain  against  any  aggression  against 
the  independence  of  the  Sjianish- 
American  Republics.  President  Monroe 
declared  that  an\'  such  aggression  would 
be  hostile  to  themselves,  and  dangerous 
to  their  peace  and  safety,  and  from  this 
exchange  of  views  came  that  Monroe 
Doctrine  which  entirely  controls  the 
Mexican  situation  to-day,  so  far  as  in- 
ternational relations  are  concerned. 

Britain  was  far  more  ready  to  re- 
cognise Mexican  independence  than  were 
the  United  States,  which  at  that  time 
regarded  ]\Iexico  with  little  sympath)-,  a 
fact  which  is  by  no  means  forgotten  in 
the  Latin  Republic.  The  chief  event 
in  Mexican  history  during  the  doleful 
period  was  in  fact  the  war  with  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  what  are 
now  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona.  Utah, 
and    most    of    California,    belonged    to 
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Mexico.  Texas  had,  however,  largely 
been  settled  by  Americans,  for  the  most 
])art  rather  turbulent  characters.  The 
-Mexican  Government  did  not  permit 
slavery,  whereas  the  enlightened  United 
States  did.  The  Texans  resented  this 
interference  with  their  liberties  b)-  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  declared 
themselves  independent.  Santa  Anna, 
the  famous  Mexican  general,  and  sort 
of  President-maker  Warwick,  of  Cen- 
tral America,  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured. The  I'nited  States  prompt!)' 
Hung  its  shield  over  the  new  Republic. 
War  followed. 

The  ^Mexicans  were  regarded  as  great 
fighters,  whereas  the  Americans  had 
no  experience  of  warfare.  They  were, 
however,  far  better  armed,  and  speedily 
proved  themselves  superior  soldiers. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  reach  ^lexico 
City  through  the  tracts  of  waterless 
desert,  the  Americans  decided  to  attack 
the  capital  from  \'era  Cruz.  An  arm}' 
of  12,000  was  landed  there  under 
General  Winfield  Scott  on  March  9th, 
1S47.  After  four  or  fi.ve  severe  battles, 
he  entered  Mexico  City  in  triumph. 
During  the  whole  of  what  the  Mexicans 
term  "  The  Unjust  ^^'ar,"  fighting  was 
going  on  between  the  different  factions 
in   the   ill-starred   Republic.      Had    the 


Mexicans  been  able  to  present  a  united 
opposition,  the  Americans  would  have 
found  their  hard  task  still  more  difficult. 

The  war  can  hardly  be  justified  on 
any  grounds,  but  undoubtedly  resulted 
in  the  immediate  development  of  the 
huge  districts  which  the  Americans  de- 
manded as  indemnity.  Texas  had  by 
this  time  loined  the  Federation.  Mexico 
was  compelled  also  to  cede  California, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  some  500,000 
square  miles.  All  these  States  were  then 
permitted  to  legalise  slavery,  which  the 
Alexicans  had  expressly  forbidden. 
Gold  was  found  in  California,  and, 
under  the  security  of  American  rule, 
the  State  went  ahead  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Had  these  territories  remained 
under  the  distracted  control  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  they  would  per- 
haps still  be  quite  imdeveloped,  and 
number  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
settlers  where  they  now  have  millions 

All  the  same,  whatever  ultmiate 
benefit  followed  the  war,  it  is  not  one 
upon  which  the  United  States  can  ever 
look  back  with  much  pride,  save,  of 
course,  from  a  purely  military  point  of 
\"iew.  The  American  Go\'ernment  paid 
Mexico  £"3,000,000  as  "  compensation  " 
for  the  annexed  States,  equal  to 
an     Empire     in     area,     and      in      1853 


C.KNKRAl.    VIK.W    OF    T]!E    CITY    OK    MKXTCO. 

Taken    ft-om    oua    of    the    towers    tif    the    Cathedral,    looking    towards    Guadalupe.      The    city    i^ 
7550    feet    above    sea    level,    and    is    3urr')nndod    by    snow-capped    mountains.      It    has    a    beautiful 
c:Iimate. 
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purchased  Arizona  from  Santa  Anna, 
when  that  wily  soldier  was  for 
a  short  time  President  of  the 
Latin  Republic.  Eight  \'ears  later 
the  Mexican  Government  asked  for  a 
small  loan  from  its  powerful  neighbour. 
This  the  States  refused  unless  Mexican 
territory  were  guaranteed  as  security. 
There  is  not  unnaturally  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  Mexico  against  the  Yankees, 
as  Americans  are  universally  called 
there.  The  fear  is  always  uppermost 
that  history  ma)'  repeat  itself,  and  a  war 
ostentatiously  forced  on  them  for  quite 
a  different  purpose  may  result  in  further 


and  the  supporters  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Church  found  a  ready 
sympathiser  in  the  third  Napoleon. 

Under  the  pretext  of  enforcing  the 
jiayment  of  interest  on  suspended  loans, 
he  sent  a  powerful  expedition  to  \'era 
Cruz.  At  first  England  and  Spain  acted 
with  him,  but  Juarez  having  satisfied 
them  about  the  loans,  they  both  with- 
drew. The  French  determined  to  con- 
quer the  countr\-,  and  marched  to  the 
capital.  The}'  encountered  fierce  resist- 
ance at  first.  Porfirio  Diaz  appearing 
on  the  scene  for  the  first  time  as  a  fight- 
ing   leader.      Thev   entered    the   citv   at 


THK    PASKO    DE    LA    EEFOHilA. 

This  boulevard  ruus  from  the  city  of  the  castle  of  Chapnltepec.  The  statue  in  the  centre 
is  that  of  Charles  IV.  Two  Aztec  statues  are  visible,  and  amongst  the  trees  behind  them  is  the 
first  statue  to  Columbus  to  be  erected  in  America,  and  a  fine  statue  of  Cuaittemoc,  the  last  of 
the  Aztec   Emperors. 


loss   of  territor}'   to   a   grasping  neigli- 
bour 

Ere  long  the  United  States  them- 
selves were  rent  by  civil  war  and  Napo- 
leon HI.  seized  the  opportunity  to  evade 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  endeaxour  to 
create  a  Latin  Empire  in  America.  This 
episode  is  one  of  the  saddest  in  the 
doleful  histor}'  of  Mexico,  and,  as  usual, 
the  innocent  were  made  to  suffer  instead 
of  the  guilty.  Juarez,  a  pure-blooded 
Indian,  became  President,  and  enforced 
the  sequestration  of  all  church  property-. 
Natural h'  this  aroused  fierce  resentment. 


last  without  opposition.  A  Junta  of 
prominent  Mexican  citizens  was  set  up. 
which  declared  in  favour  of  a  limited 
monarch}-.  The  crown  was  offered  to 
Maximilian,  brother  of  the  present  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  He  accepted,  and  ar- 
rived in  Mexico  with  his  wife,  Carlotta, 
sister  of  the  redoubtable  Leopold  II. 
For  nearly  three  years  the  pair  lived 
in  state  in  the  capital,  where,  with  head- 
Quarters  at  the  Palace  of  Chapultecec. 
they  established  a  gay  court,  raised 
money  by  a  loan,  which  the  country  is 
still  saddled  with,  and  inaugurated  an 
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THE  PYRAMID  UF  CHOLULA. 
The  pyramicl.  which  now  appears  to  be  a  natural  hill,  being  entirely  overgrown  with  trees 
and  bushes,  is  made  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  limestone.  It  co\ers  twenty  acres— almost  twice 
as  much  as  the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt.  The  temple  on  the  top  was  destroyed  by  the  con- 
quering Spaniards,  and  immediately  replaced  by  the  church  shown  in  the  photograph.  Note 
the  primitive  wooden  plough,  still  universally  used  in  Mexico. 


era  of  apparent  prosperity  and  security. 
Marshal  Bazaine — he  who  later  surren- 
dered with  180,000  men  to  the  Germans 
at  Metz — managed  to  hold  the  Empire 
wit.i  his  French  troops,  whilst  he  en- 
deavoured to  create  a  national  army 
against  the  time,  six  }'ears  later,  when 


the  French  soldiers  were  to  be  with- 
drawn. Never  was  Mexico  so  brilliant, 
so  triumphant,  so  apparentl}-  at  the 
zenith  of  prosperity  as  during  this  brief 
jDcriod  of  the  French  intervention.  But 
the  Civil  War  in  the  States  being  o\er, 
the     American     Government     was    once 


COLLECTING  PULQUE  PROM  THE  MAGUEY  ALOE. 
This  aloe,  called  the  Century  plant,  is  much  cultivated,  as  frou)  it  are  obtained  the  into.xi- 
cating  drinks  of  the  contilry.  When  the  plant  is  about  to  bloom,  which  it  only  does  once,  the 
stem  that  would  in  a  few  days  run  up  to  a  height,  is  cut.  forming  a  bowl,  into  which  gathers 
the  sap.  This  sap,  called  agua  liel  (honey  water),  is  gathered,  a  gallon  or  two  a  dav,  till  the 
plant  is  exhausted,  and  dies.  Another  is  put  in  its  place,  and  is  ready  to  he  tapped  in  eight 
or  ten  years.     The  sap   mus*.  be  drunk   within   twehe   liours.      It   is   very    heady! 
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GENERAI,  PORFIRIO  DIAZ. 

The  greatest   of   all   Mexican   Presidents.     From 
a   painting  in    the  National   Palace.   Mexico   City. 

more  able  to  take  a  hand  in  the  affairs 
of  its  southern  neighbours.  It  refused 
to  recognise  any  monarch}-  in  ]\Iexico, 
and  demanded  the  mstant  withdrawal 
of  all  the  French  troops.  This  Napo- 
leon agreed  to,  realising  the  unwisdom 
of  antagonising  this  powerful  com- 
munity which  had  at  that  time  close  on 
a  million  trained  soldiers  under  arms, 
and  Maximilian  was  left  alone. 

He  wished  to  abdicate,  was  strongly 
urged  so  to  do  by  Bazaine  and  Napo- 
leon himself,  but  Carlotta  persuaded 
him  to  wait  until  she  had  been  to  Pans 
to  plead  personally  with  the  French  Em- 
peror. She  failed  in  her  mission,  and 
was  unsuccessful,  too,  with  the  Pope  in 
Rome.  This  weighed  on  her  so  terribly 
that  she  lost  her  reason.  Maximilian,  in- 
stead of  abdicating,  finally  determined 
to  trust  to  his  Mexican  supporters  and 
remain.  After  several  engagements  he 
was  defeated,  and  captured  by  the  Re- 
publicans. During  the  month's  delay 
before  he  came  to  trial  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  escape  were  given  him,  but 
he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  them.  He 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  condemned 
and  shot. 


The  luckless  Empero"  was  a  dreamer, 
an  idealist,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  qualities  of  little 
value  in  turbulent  Mexico.  The  figure 
of  Maximilian,  weak  though  it  ma\- 
have  been,  was  not  without  nobilit}-,  nor 
did  his  civil  rule  lack  possibilities  for 
the  nation,  one  oortion  of  which  had  in- 
vited him  to  the  throne,  the  other  con- 
summated his  destruction. 

Juarez,  who  had  carried  on  his  ad- 
ministration during  the  whole  of  the 
French  occupation,  returned  to  the  citv 
of  Mexico,  and  was  again  elected  Pre- 
sident. He  was  the  only  President  to 
die  a  natural  death  in  ofhce,  passing 
suddenl}-  away  on  July  19th,  1872. 
Juarez  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  his 
career  confirms  those  who  insist  that  the 
future  hope  of  Mexico  lies  with  the 
native  Indians,  direct  descendants  of 
those  who  possessed  the  land  before  the 
.Spanish  invasion.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Lerdo,  who  was  overthrown  after 
some  years  by  Diaz,  who  became  Presi- 
dent in  his  stead.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  Diaz  gave  over  his  office  to  his 
legally  elected  successor.  General  Gon- 
salez,  who  in  turn  handed  it  to  Diaz 
when  the  latter  was  again  elected  in 
1884  These  are  the  only  two  occasions 
in  the  history  of  Mexico  when  the  trans- 
fer has  Ijeen  p'eacefully  effected  !  Diaz 
remained  m  office  until  191 1,  when  he 
resigned  and  retired  to  Spain,  being  at 
that  time  81  years  old. 

During  his  somewhat  despotic  rule, 
Mexico  enjo\-ed  a  period  of  unexampled 
peace.  Careful  development  of  re- 
sources, encouragement  of  foreign  capi- 
tal, and  care  of  the  people,  gave  the 
country  an  era  of  steady  prosperit}-. 
Compulsor\-  education  was  introduced. 
The  currenc)-  was  put  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  the  nation  took  its  place  as  the  fore- 
most Latin  American  Republic  in  the 
world.  \\'ith  the  driving  out  of  the 
stern  old  warrior,  Mexico  entered  again 
on  the  same  troubled  times  she  had 
known  in  ]ire-Diaz  days.  Prosperit}- 
vanished,  credit  disappeared,  and  the 
patient  work  of  thirt}-  }-ears  was  undone 
in  as  many  months. 

Recent  events  are  fresh  in  the  memor}-. 
Madero,  who  had  headed  first  the  agita- 
tion, and  then  the  insurrection  against 
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Diaz.-  became  President  in  igii,  but  his 
triumph  was  short-lived.  Rebellious 
forces  sprang  up  everywhere,  and,  al- 
though at  first  General  Fluerta  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  them,  they  finally 
proved  too  strong.  Led  b)-  Felix  Diaz 
and  General  Reyes,  whom  they  had 
released  from  gaol  in  ?iIexico,  the  rebels 
o\erthrew  Aladero  with  the  aid  of 
General  Fluerta,  the  unfortunate  Presi- 
dent's commander-in-chief.  Madero  was 
shot,  and  later  Felix  Diaz  had  to  flee 
the  countr}'.  General  Reyes,  the  most 
likel}-  man  to  have  become  President, 
had  been  shot  in  the  street  fighting 
which  preceded  Madero's  fall  Huerta 
therefore  declared  himself  Provisional 
President,  and  was  soon  recognised  by 
Great  Britain,  then  by  France  and  Ger- 
man)'. The  United  States,  however,  re- 
fused absolutely  to  do  so,  holding  that 
Huerta  had  come  to  power  by  the  mur- 
der of  Madero,  for  which  they  held  him 
responsible.  Until  he  was  eliminated 
the  States  would  not  recognise  the  ne\A- 
Goxernment. 

Clearly  President  Wilson  has  acted 
in  perfect  good  faith  in  the  matter,  but 
his  policy  has  necessarily  prevented  a 
definite  settlement  in  Mexico.  Had 
Huerta  been  recognised  he  would  have 
been  able  to  raise  a  loan,  and  with  a 
free  hand  would  probabl\-  have  crushed 
the  rising  of  the  Constitutionalists  As 
It  IS,  he  is  badly  crippled  ;  the  Consti- 
tutionalists consider  they  have  the  moral 
support  of  the  States,  from  whence  they 
have  been  able  to  draw  supplies  of  arms 
and  anniiunition,  and  are  making  steady 
headway.  \o  one  can  approve  Huerta's 
action  in  the  crisis,  which  left  him  in 
power,  but  he  at  any  rate  is  a  strong 
man,  and  the  rule  of  a  dictator  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  for  Mexico  if  we  may 


draw  any  deduction  whatever  from  her 
history.  The  choice  President  Wilson 
had  to  make  was  between  a  blood-guilt)^ 
President  and  a  settled  Mexico  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  leaclerless  Mexico,  rent 
with  strife,  on  the  other.  Dr.  Wilson 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  expecting, 
no  doubt,  that  the  needed  man  would 
ere  long  come  to  the  front.  As  it  is,  he 
may  himself  have  to  undertake  .the  tasl-: 
of  pacification. 

The  question  as  to  whether  once  in 
the  country,  the  United  States  can  with- 
draw entirely  for  years  to  come,  is  a 
burning  one.  There  are  many  who  hone 
that,  despite  Dr.  \\'ilson's  declaration 
that  the  States  seek  no  territorial  ag- 
grandisement, the  frontier  between  the 
two  Renublics  will  be  altered  so  that 
Lower  California  and  the  State  of 
Sonora  will  come  under  American 
domination.  They  would,  undoubtedl)', 
benefit  immensely  by  the  transfer,  and 
the  loss  of  these  two  sparsely  settled 
States  would  rather  relieve  than  damage 
the  Mexican  Government. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine the  Great  Powers  would  themselves 
have  intervened  some  time  ago  ;  as  it  is 
the  United  States  is  practically  their 
agent,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  Powers, 
who  have  interests  in  the  distracted 
land.  If  the  Americans  actually  take 
in  hand  the  reorganisation  of  the 
country,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Government  they  will  in  effect  have  to 
establish  a  sort  of  protectorate  over 
Mexico  similar  to  that  they  now  exer- 
cise over  Cuba.  This  would  be  far  the 
best  solution  of  the  difficulties  ahead, 
but  will  the  Americans  accept  so 
onerous,  dangerous  and  thankless  a 
task  ? 
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THE  BRISBANE  BOWLS  CARNIVAL. 

A    FEW    NOTES   AND    COMMENTS. 

BY  LOl'IS  WAXAIAX. 


^i'(riS5  Studios. 
LOUIS   WAXMAN. 
Champion    Bowler    of   Australia,    and    Skipper    of 
the  Champion  Rink. 

The  chief  function  of  alert  journal- 
ism being  the  recognition  and  record  of 
events  and  incidents  which  are  likely  to 
engage,  or  are  actually  the  subject  of 
public  attention,  is  probably  the  reason 
why  the  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views has  invited  an  article  on  "  Bowls  " 
— a  subject  neither  political  nor  indus- 
trial, financial  nor  sociologic. 

This  Royal  and  Ancient  game,  in  com- 
mon with  other  sports  and  pastimes, 
has,  one  is  thankful  to  say,  no  direct 
political  bearing,  and  in  this  respect  it 
resembles    the    printed    constitution    of 


that      more      modern      institution — the 
A.X.A. 

Its  advance  in  public  favour  in  recent 
\ears  has  been  nothing  short  of  revolu- 
tionary in  the  world  of  sport  ;  and  the 
number  of  its  devotees  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Commonwealth  ma\-  now 
be  calculated  in  thousands. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  pastime  of 
'■  Bowls "  would  be  neither  in  conson- 
ance with  my  invitation  nor  ni\-  present 
intention  but  it  ma_\-  be  of  interest  to  the 
reader  to  know  that  there  is  indisputable 
evidence  of  its  practice  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  that  of  all  English  sports  and 
pastimes  still  extant.  Bowls  is  the  oldest 

For  the  information  of  the  scoffer  who 
has  not  >-et  experienced  the  magic  of  the 
wood,  1  might  add  that  whilst  the  game 
IS  the  oldest  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
man  to  be  in  his  dotage  to  excel  at 
bowls.  A  keen  eye,  quick  decision,  cour- 
age, self-restraint,  strategic  ability,  and 
the  dash  that  spells  good  red  corpuscles, 
are  no  less  the  qualifications  of  the 
bowler  who  would  succeed  than  the 
cricketer,  tennis  player,  or  golfer. 

In  bowls,  more  than  any  other  game 
I  know,  those  who  come  to  scoff  remain 
to  play — usually  to  the  exclusion  ot 
other  summer  indulgences. 

The  Commonwealth  Interstate  singles 
and  rink  championships  recenth'  de- 
cided at  Brisbane  were  each  the  subject 
of  the  keenest  competition — and  the 
epithet  is  used  in  its  best  sense. 

The  victory  of  Queensland  in  the 
4-rink  or  Interstate  contests  was  not 
only  extremely  well  received  but  was 
moreover  thoroughly  well  deserved. 

It  is  no  derogation  from  the  success 
achieved  bj-  our  bronzed  sister  to  record 
that  it  was  more  welcome  than  expected, 
for,  truth  to  te.U,  the  Augurs,  to  a  man, 
looked  southward  for  the  ultimate  win- 
ners   of    these    particular    laurels.      But 
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Victoria  for  once  failed  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
]ihecies  of  the  soothsayers,  falling  to 
Queensland  on  the  field  of  Toowong  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th  day  of  April, 
1914,  by  26  points. 

All  their  other  engagements  teing 
won  by  these  two  States,  the  191 4  record, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  bequest  to 
posterity  reads  : — Queensland,  ist  ;  Vic- 
toria, 2nd  ;  New  South  Wales,  3rd  ;  and 
Tasmania,  4th. 

Rankin  was  Queensland  s  most  suc- 
cessful skipper,  as  were  T.  A.  \\^illiams 
and  Leitch,  for  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  respectively,  each  of  their  rinks 
going  through  their  engagements  un- 
scathed. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  par- 
ticular tourney — so  far  as  Victoria  is 
concerned — is  clearly  that  the  match 
committee  should  give  the  captains 
selected  a  say  in  the  constitution  of  their 
rinks,  and  the  placing  of  their  men. 
Had  this  been  done  on  the  occasion 
now  under  review,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  result  would  have 
been  materially  affected,  in  favour  of 
Victoria,  albeic  the  triumph  of  Queens- 
land was  not  onl\-  not  begrudged,  but 
was  in  every  sense  a  most  pojnilar  one. 

It  IS  none  the  less  desirable  that 
the  best  methods  should  be  em- 
ployed wherever  possible,  for  their 
adoption  must  necessarih-  be  for  the 
auvancement  anci  best  mtercsts  of  the 
sport. 

In  the  singles  championship  of  the 
Commonwealth,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  the  ultimate  survivor,  Cornish,  of 
.M.C.C.,  Ijeing  the  runner-up.  I  hap- 
[jened  to  strike  form  the  afternoon  be- 
fore the  games  began,  after  "  scratching 
for  runs  "  in  practice  for  the  two  preced- 
ing days,  and,  although  1  felt  the  heat 
a  good  deal  on  the  first  da}-,  1  main- 
tained my  "  toucli  "  pretty  well  to  the 
end  of  the  carnival,  much  to  my  own 
surprise,  for  it  was  fairly  strenuous 
work — nine  da)'s  of  match-pla\'  in  the 
singles,  Interstate  and  rink  champion- 
ships, to  say  nothing  of  the  travelling 
to  and  from  the  various  greens  (some- 
times necessitating  leaving  the  hotel  at 
8.45  a.m.),  and  the  practices  indulged  in 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  games 


proper.  And  all  this  time  the  ther- 
mometer registered  its  highest  records 
for  2/  years,  having  regard  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

But  for  the  rains  which  had  fallen 
shorth'  before  our  arrival,  the  greens 
would  assuredly  have  been  as  keen  as 
the  most  fastidious  would  wish.  As  it 
was,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  East 
and  South  Brisbane,  each  was  distinctly 

"  grippy" 

Were  I  asked  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  various  greens  set  apart  for  play,  I 
should  place  them  in  the  following 
order  of  merit  : — First,  East  Brisbane,  a 
beautiful  pla)'ing  surface,  responsive  to 
the  touch,  and  true  on  either  hand. 
Second,  South  Brisbane,  a  finer  grass, 
with  two  excellent  rinks,  but  rather  one- 
handed  on  the  others.  On  the  whole,  a 
kindly  turf.  Equal  third,  Booroodab- 
bin  and  New  Farm,  with  characteristics 
much  in  common,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rink  upon  which  the  final 
game  of  the  singles  championship  was 
played  (at  Booroodabbin),  largely  one- 
handed.  Both  possessed  this  pecu- 
liar qualit}',  that  if  you  once  caught 
the  strength,  the  green  would  seem  to 
run  wdth  you  right  through  as  if  reward- 
ing you  for  unlocking  its  secret.  For 
myself  I  seldom  played  a  bowl  on  any 
but  the  one  side  of  the  rink  ;  that  is  to 
say  on  the  fore-hand,  going  south,  and 
the  back-hand  going  north — and  I  drove 
still  more  rarely.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  at  practice, 
from  which  I  saw  no  reason  to  change 
throughout  the  tourney,  that  Brisbane 
possessed  the  most  difficult  driving 
greens  I  had  ever  played  upon,  and  I 
decided  in  consequence  to  leave  it  to 
my  respective  opponents  to  demonstrate 
to  the  contrary.  1  was  also  fairly  con- 
fident that  no  player  with  a  crouching 
delivery  would  win  through. .  The  Too- 
wong and  Clayfield  greens  were  not  at 
their  best  at  carnival  time,  despite  the 
heroic  efforts  of  their  respective  hard- 
working caretakers,  and  the  jorayers  ol 
the  Carnival  Committee  ;  and,  on  being 
called  upon  at  Clayfield  to  testify  in 
writing  to  the  accuracy  of  the  score- 
card,  as  the  successful  candidate  in  my 
first   venture  there,   I    felt    it   was   only 
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yight    that    I    should    subscribe    nix'self 
'■  yours  gratefull}'." 

Toowong — like  Linden— "  saw  an- 
other sight,"  in  the  Interstate  teams 
match !  But  as  the  Editor  in  me  re- 
min  is  me — that  is  another  story  ! 

Cornish,  who  had  played  splendidl\' 
'.n  all  his  previous  games,  was  clearly 
not  himself  in  the  final,  the  strain  of  his 
sensational  contest  with  Colledge,  of 
Queensland,  coupled  with  the  heat  of 
lue  day,  telling  upon  him  obviousl}-. 

The  champion  rink  matches  were  for 
the  most  part  staunch!}-  fought,  and,  in 
the  case  of  my  own  rink,  produced  one 
of  the  most  Stirling  incidents  of  the 
carnival.  Shortly  told,  P.  B.  Colqu- 
houn's  (New  South  Wales)  rink  was  i8 
to  our  12  when  the  last  end  (the  2ist) 
was  entered  upon.  The  jack  was  thrown 
b}-  his  leader,  what  is  known  technical  1\- 
as  "a  three-quarter  length" — about  14 
feet  from  the  ditch. 

Hotchin,  my  leader,  intentionalh' 
played  both  his  bowls  about  9  feet 
through  ;  the  veteran,  J.  C.  Stewart, 
astutely  following  suit  with  his  first 
and  drawing  the  actual  shot  with  his 
second.  S\-dney  Smith  also  played 
through  with  his  first.  Leitch,  Colqu- 
houn's  third  man!  with  one  bowl  to  go, 
was  then  asked  by  his  skipper  :  "  Give 
me  a  bowl  amongst  these,"  our  back 
bowls  being  indicated.  Whether  Leitch 
did  or  did  not  endeavour  to  carrj-  out 
his  captain's  directions  will  provide  the 
•^heme  for  a  bowler's  no  confidence  de- 
bate for  many  a  long  day.  The  facts 
that  will  survive  are — (i)  Leitch  did  not 
get  his  bowl  anywhere  near  those  of 
ours  at  the  rear,  and  (2)  he  questioned 
his  captain's  call,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  could  "  draw  the  shot," 
our  bowl  scoring  at  the  time.  My  third 
man,  on  Leitch's  failure,  greened  a  per- 
fect bowl,  and  trailed  the  jack  into  the 
ditch.  Hotchin's  two  bowls.  Smith's 
two,  and  the  first  of  Stewart's  thereujion 
counting — 5  in  all  to  us,  with  6  wanted 
for  a  tie. 

Colquhoun's   first   beat   Stewart's    for 
5th  shot,  and  my  first  in  turn  getting 


just  within  Colquhoun's,  we  again  lay 
5.  Leitch,  then  becoming  anxious,  in- 
dicated in  unmistakable  fashion  to  his 
captain  (who  was  just  about  to  play"; 
that  his  first  bowl  was  short,  and  that  it 
was  absolutel}-  necessar)-  he  should  be 
well  up  with  his  last.  The  result  was 
that  Colquhoun  played  over-strong.  The 
dull  thud  of  his  bowl  in  the  ditch,  fol- 
lowed b\-  ni}-  having  the  good  fortune 
to  draw  a  6th  shot,  will  probably  be  to 
Leitch  as  Banquo's  Ghost  to  Macbeth, 
or  Calais  to  Queen  ]^Iary. 

The  next  end  resulted  in  our  securing 
2,  and  in  the  final  game  against  Wilkie's 
rink,  we  finished  4  up. 

The  incidents  above  alluded  to,  as 
well  as  those  with  which  sonie  of  the 
singles  and  rink  matches  were  asso 
ciated,  have  already  been  exhaustively 
reviewed  by  the  leading  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  as  one  of  the  functions  of 
this  magazine  is  to  review  the  reviews,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  submit  my 
comments  on  the  subject  more  par 
ticularly  dealt  with  in  one  ot 
these  journals  under  the  heading 
of  "  The  Lessons  of  the  Tourna- 
ment." I  have  already  commented  on 
the  propriety  of  conferring  with  the 
captains  in  the  selection  of  Interstate 
teams.  To  this  I  would  add  :  (i)  Third 
men  should  not  question  their  captain's 
call,  nor  direct  him  unasked.  (2)  Re 
member  the  back  bowl.  (3)  Never  be  short 
with  the  shot  against  you.  In  rink  pla\' 
especially,  timidity  garners  no  grain  I 
(4)  Crouching  delivery  is  the  losing  de- 
liver}- on  a  gripp}-  green,  and  has  no  ad- 
vantage on  a  keen  one.  (5)  Implicit  con- 
fidence in  your  skipper,  and  the  com 
munication  of  it  in  the  many  indefinable 
ways  known  onl}-  to  the  loyal  rinker 
And,  lastl}-,  the  exercise  by  the  skipper 
of  the  same  qualities  of  thought  and 
ingenuity  as  he  w-ould  deem  it  necessary- 
to  requisition  in  the  more  important 
fields  of  life. 

For,  after  all,  it  is  for  the  best  that 
is  in  us  that  is  the  call  of  the  sportsman 
equally  with  the  statesman  or  other  man 
of  affairs  who  would  be  great. 
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HOW   THE   INDIAN   REGARDS  THE  DOMINIONS. 


Colonial  statesmen  for  the  most  part 
fail  entirely  to  understand  the  bitter 
feelings  which  their  anti-coloured  legis- 
lation has  called  forth  in  India.  India 
can  only  be  held  by  the  goodwill  of  her 
peoples  ;  the  crude  methods  of  exclu- 
sion adopted  by  the  various  Dominions 
makes  the  task  before  her  rulers  con- 
stantly more  difficult.  An  article  by 
H.H.  the  Aga  Khan,  in  the  Edinburgli 
Review,  on  "  The  Indian  Moslem  Out- 
look," contains  some  plain  speaking  to 
which  it  would  be  well  for  those  having 
the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at  heart  to 
listen.  Britain,  he  says,  found  India  in 
a  chronic  state  of  anarchy,  and,  having 
induced  the  skeleton  of  law  and  order 
to  preside  over  the  present  destinies  of 
that  country,  rests  content.  Justice  and 
sympathy  are  required  to  complete  the 
work,  even  if  it  means  another  generous 
grant  of  Home  Rule.  The  problem  is 
accentuated  by  the  unfortunate  conduct 
of  colonial  statesmen  who,  while  obey- 
ing the  peculiar  demand  of  their  own 
constituents,  refuse  to  recognise  that  a 
policy  of  give  and  take  is  necessary  if 
the  Empire  is  to  retain  the  loyalt}-  of  its 
many  component  parts. 

That  sympathy  is  lacking  must  be 
admitted  when  we  know  that  the  In- 
dian youth  seeking  educational  advan- 
tages is  now  directed  to  the  Universities 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  our  administration  in 
India  is  not  easy,  and  it  would  indeed 
be  surprising  if  discontent  were  non- 
existent ;  but  the  process  of  fanning  the 
flames  is,  to  say  the  least,  injudicious. 
His  Highness  says  :  — 

An  even  more  serious  matter  is  the  treat- 
ment of  Indians  in  South  .Africa,  Canada, 
and  other  parts  of  the  King's  dominions. 
This  is  a  source  of  constant  irritation,  and 
is  a  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  anti-British  extremists.  The  renewal  of 
passive  resistance  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
wholesale  arrests  of  Indians  for  the  quiet 
assertion  of  rights,  taken  from  them  con- 
trary to  pledges  given,  have  been  most  un- 
fortunate from  the  standpoint  of  Indian 
goodwill.  It  is  amazing  that  colonial  states- 
men should  continue  a  situation  which  is 
utterlv  inimical  to  the  solidarity  of  the 
British  Empire;  and  to  the  average  Indian 
it  is  a  matter  of  pained  astonishment  and 
doubt   that    His    Majesty's    Government — the 


powerful  arbiter  of  Imperial  issues — appeals 
in  vain  for  justice  to  be  done.  And  still 
worse  is  the  grave  danger  that  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba  may  be  handed  over  to  Germany, 
and  that  in  East  Africa  a  handful  of  white 
settlers  may  repeat  some  of  the  injustices 
that  have  already  made  of  South  Africa  a 
running  sore  in  the  relations  of  England 
and  Intiia.  The  prosperity  of  Zanzibar  has 
lieen  made  by  its  Indian  merchants  and 
traders,  and  we  in  India  look  upon  the  island 
as  virtually  though  not  geographically  a 
part  of  India.  Should  this  island  be  handed 
ever  to  Germany  for  some  so-called  advan- 
tage in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  region  all  Indians 
are  most  anxious  to  see  remain  in  Turkish 
hands,  the  shock  of  this  light-hearted  way 
of  dealing  with  an  essentially  Indian  inter- 
est would  be  so  great  that  I,  for  one,  can- 
not foresee  its  consequences. 

Rightly  the  Indian  objects  to  being 
used  as  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  interna- 
tional politics. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  MOMENT, 
Sirdar  Jogendra  Sing  warns  us,  in 
East  and  West,  that  the  question  of  In- 
dians in  South  Africa  has  drifted  on  to 
dangerous  ground.  To  the  noble  work 
of  the  Viceroy  he  pays  a  grateful  tri- 
bute. Lord  Hardinge  has  been  endea- 
vouring to  foster  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  by  cultivating  personal  relations 
with  the  ruling  princes  and  others,  and 
by  making  the  aspiration  of  India  his 
own.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  but  for  the  Government  at 
home,  to  handle  this  grave  question  in 
such  a  way  as  to  harness  all  forces  for 
the  good  of  the  two  countries  :  — ■ 

Let  both  the  parties  pause  and  reconsider 
the  whole  question  calmly.  Let  the  Indians 
raise  the  strike,  and  resume  work,  in  full 
faith  that  the  Government  of  India  will  see 
their  wrongs  redressed ;  for  if  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  help  them,  nothing  else  can. 
They  have  shown  that  their  grievances  are 
genuine,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  sacri- 
live  and  suffer ;  and  that  is  enough.  Let 
the  South  Africans  remember  that  they  are 
living  in  an  age  of  enlightenment,  and  that 
living  is  a  renaissance  in  the  East,  Nations, 
like  individuals,  have  their  day  of  reckon- 
ing. They  must  remember  that  they  have 
their  obligation  to  the  Empire  and  to  their 
tellow-countrymen  in  India,  on  whom  rests 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  governing;  the 
Indian  Empire.  .Are  the  ideals  of  chivalry 
dead.'  How  can  it  be  right  to  use  force 
against  those  who  are  unarmed  and  not  in 
a  position  to  retaliate?  The  traditions  of 
India  are  different  in  any  case.  Bhishma  in 
the  field  of  battle  sheathed  his  sword,   flung 
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A    BOMBAIiDMEXT. 
Boer  :     "Ah!   Poor  me!    I   (lid  not  believe  there 
was   so   much   life   in  these   worn-out   drudges!" 

his  bow  aside,  and  allowed  liimself  to  be 
slain  bv  a  man  disguised  as  a  woman,  say- 
ing: ''With  one  who  has  thrown  away  his 
sword,  with  one  fallen,  with  one  flying-,  with 
one  yielding,  with  a  woman,  with  a  low  vul- 
gar fellow— with  all  these  I  do  not  battle." 

Let  India  and  .South  Africa  both 
bring  the  matter  to  the  doors  of  the 
King  and  leave  it  there,  and  let  His 
Majesty  appoint  a  Ro)'al  Commission 
of  Conciliation  composed  of  Indians, 
Anglo-Indians,  and  South  Africans. 
A  Royal  Commission  of  Conciliation 
will  not  be  a  commission  of  enquiry, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  should  view  sii^ch 
a  Commission  with  disfavour.  It  should 
be  made  clear  from  the  very  beginning 
that  the  object  of  the  Commission  is  to 
find  a  T'OT  jnedid,  and  not  to  irritate,  but 
conciliate.  The  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission should  be  binding,  and  the  con- 
sent of  both  the  parties  should  be  ob- 
tained beforehand.  And  the  Commis- 
sion may  also  make  recommendations 
for  the  help  of  individuals,  who  ma)- 
have  suffered  during  the  period  of  ex 
citement  and  trouble  through  which  the 
country  is  now  passing. 

DESPISED    BRITISH    SVBJECTS. 
It  is  the  boast  of  Great  Britain  that 
her  people  possess  a  genius  for  govern- 


ing other  races.  Undoubtedly  her  in- 
tentions in  India  are  of  the  best,  but  her. 
difficulties  there  are  to  some  consider- 
able extent  due  to  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  Indian  fellow--subjects  by  the 
sel  f -governing  Dominions. 

In  The  Fortnightly  Review  Saint 
Xihal  Sing-h  offers  a  word  of  warning 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  in 
South  Africa  and  its  actual,  not  pro- 
bable, results  in  arousing  resentment, 
when  he  says :  — 

The  Indian  immigration  crisis  in  South 
.■\frica  has  fanned  into  flame  a  problem 
which  for  long  has  been  smouldering.  The 
conflagration  thus  started,  if  left  unchecked, 
threatens  to  eat  its  wav  to  the  very  vitals  of 
Indo-British  relations,  and  may  prove  to  be 
much  more  dangerous  than  anv  other  con- 
tention that  has  arisen  since  the  dread  Sepoy 
Mutiny  of  1857. 

Events  show  that  the  South  African 
Governments  are  somewhat  devoid  of 
imagination,  but  the  failure  to  appre- 
ciate any  difference  between  a  Hottentot 
and  an  Indian  ma\-  have  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  whole  Empire.  The  posi- 
tion is  admirably  summed  up  by  the 
writer  :  — 

The  collision  between  the  self-governing 
Dominions  and  India  places  the  Imperial 
authorities  in  a  very  difficult  position.  On 
the  one  hand,  Whitehall  has  to  face  the  fact 
that  South  .Africa,  Canada,  and  Australia 
are  autonomous  in  the  administration  of 
local  atfairs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
ignore  the  petitions  and  memorials  from 
literate  Indians  that  it  shall  use  the  ample 
power  It  possesses  to  shield  their  countrv- 
people  from  colonial  oppression,  nor  the 
pitiful  pleadings  of  the  illiterate  masses  that 
their  Ruler  shall  protect  their  relatives  and 
friends  in  other  portions  of  his  territories. 

The  uneducated  Indians  look  upon  the 
sovereign  as  their  all-powerful  protector. 
They  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Thev  know  nothing  of  constitutions  or  of 
self-government.  So  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned the  only  personality  that  exists  ui 
the  political  world  is  that  of  their  Emperor. 
For  generations  thev  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  long  strong  arm  of  their 
white  monarch  can  and  will  protect  them  and 
theirs  from  harm.  If  now  thev  become  dis- 
illusionised, if  thev  find  that  the  Imperial 
authorities  are  not  able  to  shield  their  kin- 
dred and  loved  ones  from  colonial  harass- 
ment, a  situation  of  the  most  alarming 
nature  is  bound  to  be  created. 

It  is  this  essential  fact  that  all  Imperialists 
must  face  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  In- 
dian immigrant  in  the  British  Colonies. 
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'TRUE  INWARDNESS"   OF  THE   ZABERN  AFFAIR. 


A  keen,  but  moderately  expressed, 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, dealing  with  the  enmity  between 
the  civil  population  and  the  militar}-,  is 
contributed  to  the  Keviie  tie  Paris  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  signs  himself 
an  Alsatian.     In  substance  he  says  :  — 

At  the  memorable  session  of  the 
Reichstag,  when  the  recent  events  that 
took  place  in  Zabern — in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine— were  discussed,  the  Prussian  Sec- 
retary of  War,  General  von  Falkenha\'n, 
after  having  spoken  of  the  attitude  of 
the  people  at  Zabern.  declared  :  "  We 
want  to  stamp  out  in  the  population  the 
spirit  that  they  manifested,  and  which 
called  forth  the  incidents  at  Zabern." 
The  ImiDerial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Beth- 
man-Hollweg,  in  a  letter  written  in  June, 
191 3,  to  Professor  Lamprecht,  of  Leip- 
sic,  says  :  — 

\\  c  are  a  youngr  people.  We  have  perhaps 
too  much  faith  in  force.  We  take  too  little 
account  of  refined  means.  We  do  not  vet 
know  that  what  force  acquires,  force  alone 
cannot   keep. 


Iilii<lilrrnd(it.'<h.]  1  Berlin. 

Z.\BERN. 

Nei)-fMtiiri8t-ciibi8t    Picture. 

.\t   last  one  sees  everythiiiB  clearly. 


Never  has  the  manner  of  Germanisa- 
tion,  as  applied  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  been 
better  defined  than  by  the  utterance  of 
the  Prussian  War  Secretar)-,  nor  more 
justly  judged  and  condemned  than  by 
the  words  of  the  Chancellor. 

That  which  General  von  Falkenhayn  would 
"stamp  out  ■'  is  nothing:  less  than  the  soul 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Others  have  tried  to 
drug-  that  soul.  Others,  afi:ain,  have  en- 
deavoured to  chanfi:e  it  into  a  German  soul. 
But  the  so-called  "  extirpators  "  have  never 
permitted  the  application  of  means  of  mode- 
ration to  continue,  and  we  understand  per- 
fectly «hv  Professor  von  Chalker  exclaimed 
in  the  Reichstasr :  "It  is  enoug-h  to  make 
one  howl  with  pain  !  For  sixteen  years  I 
have  devoted  myself  to  reconcilinjj  the  immi- 
g-rants  with  the  natives,  and  now  we  have 
come  to  the  point  where  we  can  say  that  all 
has  gone  up  in  smoke."  This  confession, 
couched  in  picturesciue  languag^e,  describinsT 
the  failure  of  Germanisation,  proves  that 
Professor  von  Calker,  who  might  be  consid- 
ered as  the  type  of  well-intentioned  and 
friendly  disposed  colonist,  was  singularly 
mistaken  as  to  the  progress  made  towards 
reconciliation  between  the  German  inhabit- 
ants of  .Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  natives.  The 
friendship  and  understanding  between 
them  must  have  been  rather  fragile  if  it 
took  but  a  single  incident  to  nullify  the  work 
of  sixteen  years. 

The  events  that  took  place  at  Zabern, 
were  no  surprise  to  the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

They  were  only  a  symptom  of  the  evil 
from  which  the  country  is  suffering.  But  it 
is  a  symptom  of  greatest  significance,  be- 
cause it  manifested  itself  in  Zabern,  the 
most  peaceable  city  in  the  world,  and  was 
occasioned  by  the  brutalities  committed  by 
German  soldiers.  Germanv  persists  in  treat- 
ing it  as  a  mere  disagreement  or  quarrel  be- 
tween the  militarv  and  the  civilians,  such  as 
might  at  times  break  out  anvwhere.  It  is 
not  onlv  the  natives,  they  say,  who  were 
molested,  but  the  German  immigrants  as 
Hell.  .And,  besides,  the  Reichstag  and  al- 
most all  the  German  press  have  taken  the 
side  of  .Alsace-Lorraine  against  the  military. 
Consequently,  Germanv  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
have  fraternised  in  their  fight  against  the 
abuse  of  power  by  the  militarv  authorities. 
If  this  is  reallv  so.  whv  these  groanings  and 
beuailings  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  avowal 
th.it  "  all  has  gone  up  in  smoke  '' ? 

It  is  "absolutely  false,"  we  are  in- 
formed, that  the  immigrants  sided  with 
the  natives. --r The  two  offix;ial  organs — 
the  Strasbiirger  Post  and  the  Metzer 
Zeiiiiiii^,  which  voice  the  sentiments  of 
the  majority  of  the  "  immigrants,"  at 
first  tried  to  deny  the  facts,  and  "  when 
denial  became  grotesque  in  the  face  of 
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irrefutable  evidence,  they  began  to  make 
light  of  the  whole  affair." 

A  oroof  that  it  was  more  than  a  mere 
conflict  between  the  military  and  the 
civilians  is  the  fact  that  "  it  was  as  sol- 
diers that  the  Alsatians  resented  being 
called  by  the  opprobrious  name 
'  Wackes  '  by  the  Prussian  soldiers." 

All  Alsatians  still  conscious  of  their  race 
— and  they  are  in  an  immense  majority — 
burned  under  the  insult.  Many  of  them  re- 
membered having-  been  treated  in  the  same 
fashion  when  thev  served  in  the  reg-iments, 
and  the  resentment  that  lay  dormant  was  re- 
vived. The  incidents  of  Zabern,  indeed, 
have  raised  to  the  degree  of  paroxysm  the 
antipathy  existing-  between  the  Germans  and 
the  Alsatian-Lorrainers.  It  is  an  innate  an- 
tipathy that  the  ill-treatment  inflicted  upon 
the  conquered  provinces  by  their  conquerors 
since  the  annexation  still  exists.  M.  Jaures 
makes  a  mistake  [referring  to  a  speech  of 
the  Socialist  leader  in  the  French  Chamber] 
if  he  really  believes  that  the  two  popula- 
tions have  come  closer  together  in  .Alsace- 
Lorraine  since  the  incidents  of  Zabern.  The 
Socialist  Deputy.  Weil,  is  also  mistaken 
when  he  declares  in  the  Reichstag  that 
"  there  is  not  a  doubt  that,  in  a  year  or 
two,  the  normal  development  of  ."Msace- 
Lorraine  might  have  been  considered  as 
completed,  the  populalion  having  resolved  to 
attach  itself  definitely  to  Germany." 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  asks  "  an 
Alsatian,"  that,  after  forty-two  years, 
the  population  having  resolved  to  finally 
attadh  itself  to  Germany,  should  "  sud- 
denly change  its  mind  in  the  forty-third 
year,  because  of  an  incident  which, 
grave  though  it  may  be,  could  not  have 
surprised  the  peoples  grown  quite  accus- 
tomed to  German  methods?" 

THE   SERVILE   TEUTON. 

In  The  Fortnightly  Review  Robert 
Crozier  Long  is  very  severe  on  our  Ger- 
man cousins,  whose  pretensions  to  politi- 
cal judgment  are  unsparingly  criticised 
in  "  German  Lambs  and  Prussian 
Wolves,"  the  suggestive  title  of  the 
article. 

The  writer  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
opposing  forces  of  Prussian  Militarism 
and  German  Democracy,  and  goes  on 
to  say  :  — 

The  differences  between  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many, Militarists  and  Reichstag,  are  more 
profound  than  the  differences  dealt  with  so 
far.  Human  ideals  and  State  ideals  divide 
them.     British  politics,  with  all  their  strident 
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IX    GERMANY. 
The  military   party  forces   the  people   to  cough 
up  more  soldiers. 

antagonisms,  give  no  parallel.  While  Eng- 
lishrnen  fight  for  rival  ways  to  realise  com- 
mon aims,  the  Prusso-German  feud  is  an 
opposition  of  ideals  themselves. 

In  the  frequent  collisions  between  the 
two  parties,  the  Militarist  takes  drastic 
action,  the  Democrat  is  content  to  de- 
monstrate, and  the  Reichstag  itself  sub- 
mits tamely  to  the  lectures  of  the  Em- 
peror's Chancellor.  Mr.  Long  does  not 
anticipate  any  immediate  victory  for 
Socialism,  the  nation  is  apparently  pre- 
pared for  any  degree  of  submission  to 
authority  and  states  that:  — 

The  more  competent  Germans  agree  that 
these  limitations,  indeed,  make  for  degra- 
dation of  the  Reichstag ;  but  they  add  that 
the  limitations  are  an  eff^ect  as  well  as  a 
cause.  The  Constitution  is  the  nation's. 
The  first  cause,  the  obstacle  which  hems  all 
strivings  for  change,  is  the  nation's  tem- 
perament and  tendencies ;  its  political  indif- 
ference and  lack  of  ambition  ;  its  meekness : 
its  perverse,  sneaking  respect  for  the  political 
despotism  and  the  police  tutelage  which  it 
pretends  to  resent. 

The  military  element  triumphs  all 
along  the  line,  as  at  Zabern,  owing  to 
the  "  dog's  humility  of  the  average 
citizen."  This  is  severe  criticism,  but 
the  events  seem  to  lustify  the  stricture 
of  the  writer's  declaration  that  "^  The 
Empire  thus  moves  towards  servile  con- 
ditions." 
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TWO    VIEWS    OF   ARMAMENTS. 


A  LOSS  OF  TEN  MILLION  MEN. 

In  an  admirably  concise  and  tren- 
chant article  contributed  to  War  and 
Peace,  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P.,  points  out 
that  the  proletariat  everywhere  is  cur- 
tailed in  its  dividend  and  restricted  in 
its  physical  comfort,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  higher  life,  by  the  present  vast  mis- 
direction of  labour  power  in  military 
and  naval  preparation  ;  and  the  harm, 
instead  of  dwindling,  goes  on  mount- 
ing year  by  year. 

He  urges  us  to  briefly  consider  what 
military  expenditure  stands  for  in  the 
total  or  collective  economic  life  of  the 
nations.  All  live  by  the  exercise  of 
labour,  whether  in  the  production  of 
food,  fuel  and  raw  material,  or  in  the 
manipulation  of  these:  — 

Each  kind  elicits  the  other :  the 
proffer  of  food  evokes  manufactures  to 
buy  it ;  the  proffer  of  these  evokes  food 
in  payment.  And  inasmuch  as  comfort 
means  services  as  well  as  things,  every 
tenderer  of  a  comfort-giving  or  a  plea- 
sure-giving service  ("whether  good  or  less 
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good)  is  SO  far  ministering  to  the  total 
life.  But  what  would  happen  if  the 
labour  that  is  now  being  devoted  either 
to  agriculture  or  to  manufactures  were 
to  be  spent  in  the  mere  digging  of  holes 
and  filling  them  up  again?  Obviously, 
want  would  leap  forth  ''  like  an  armed 
man " :  the  matter  needs  no  arguing. 
What,  then,  if  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
is  spent  in  ways  which  mean  no  more 
production  of  things,  of  real  wealth, 
than  would  the  digging  of  holes  only 
to  All  them  up  again? 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening  at 
all  times  in  respect  of  all  military  ex- 
penditure, considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  collective  wealth  and  well- 
being  of  the  nations.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  necessary  is  not  for  the  moment  the 
question  :  the  thing  first  to  be  realised 
is  that  all  that  immensity  of  labour  is 
exactly  equivalent,  in  the  nutritive  life 
of  the  world,  to  a  process  of  weaving 
ropes  of  sand.  And  it  is  probably 
within  the  mark  to  say  that,  between 
the  numbers  of  men  actually  withdrawn 
at  all  times  from  productive  labour  to 
serve  in  camps  and  navies,  the  numbers 
always  occupied  in  building  the  navies 
and  making  the  guns,  weapons  and  am- 
munition, and  the  numbers  further  em- 
ployed in  the  commercial  and  official 
management  of  the  whole  process,  Euro- 
pean armaments  to-day  mean  the  per- 
petual withdrawal  from  possible  real 
production  of  the  labour  power  of  ten 
millions  of  men.  If,  then,  the  nations 
live  by  labour,  what  shall  save  them 
from  a  correlative  poverty? 

ARMAMENTS  NO  BURDEN. 
This    seems    to    be   the   reasoning   of 
Archibald  Hurd  in  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view when  he  writes:  — 

What  has  been  our  experience  of  the 
"burden  of  armaments?"  The  cost  of 
the  Navy  and  Army  combined  is  less 
than  ualf  the  sum  spent  on  alcohol  in 
Great  Britain  every  year.  The  taxation 
of  the  poorer  classes  has  been  steadily 
reduced  in  the  last  ten  years  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  the  imposts  on  tea  and 
sugar.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  the  beneflts  of  Old  Age  Pen- 
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sions,  Sickness  and  Unemployment  In- 
surance, and  the  costly  machiner\-  of  the 
Labour  Bureaux,  the  taxation  of  the 
wage-earnmg  classes  is  extremely  light. 
Even  the  business  or  professional  man 
with  a  moderate  income  is  called  upon 
to  pay  a  smaller  poundage  in  income 
tax.  The  Navy,  it  is  true,  is  costing 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  it  did 
ten  \-ears  ago  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  size  of  the  Army  has  been  reduced, 
and  its  cost  cut  down  b_\-  five  per  cent. 
What  are  the  indications  of  the  grievous 
burden  of  armaments  to  which  the  senti- 
mentalists and  reactionaries  can  point ' 
Have  we  had  to  increase  our  load  of 
debt?  Ministers  tell  us  that  they  have 
paid  off  i^ 1 00,000,000  since  the)'  came 
into  office  ;  ever}'  other  country  in 
Europe  has  added  millions  to  its  in- 
debtedness besides  increasing  taxation. 
Has  industry  suffered  ?  Not  for  many 
years  has  there  been  such  a  shortage  of 
workers,  so  active  has  trade  been.  Not 
only  is  there  practicalh'  no   unemplo}'- 


ment,  but  masters  cannot  obtain  workers 
enough.  Has  the  trade  of  the  nation 
been  depressed  ?  Year  by  year  fresh  re- 
cords of  prosperity  have  been  attained. 
It  we^e  well  that  those  w'ho  listen  to  the 
misrepresentations  indulged  in  by 
speakers  and  writers  who  profess  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  peace  and 
econom\'  should  understand  that  this 
propagandism  means  war  and  extrava- 
gance—  for,  war  is  always  extravagant. 

Mr.  Hurd  entitles  his  article,  "  The 
War-Makers  and  the  Nav)',"  and  is  of 
opinion  that  :  — 

The  only  sound  policy  which  Britain 
can  pursue  is  definitely  to  adopt  a  stan- 
dard of  two  keels  to  one  as  against  the 
next  greatest  naval  Power,  which  the 
man  m  the  street  can  understand  and 
interpret  for  himself,  and  embod\'  it  in 
a  Naval  Act  which  will  remain  operative 
for  a  limited  number  of  years,  whatever 
new  developments  might  occur  in  other 
countries. 


TREATING  WOUNDS  WITH  CLAY  AND  ALCOHOL. 


Ever)'  schoolboy  nowada)'s  knows 
that  the  greatest  danger  from  an  ordin- 
ary wound,  whether  made  by  knife, 
bullet,  or  fist,  proceeds  not  from  the 
mechanical  injury,  but  from  the  danger 
of  infection.  This  infection  proceeds 
from  the  countless  bacteria,  or  "  germs," 
which  are  always  swarming  upon  the 
skin  and  are  specially  numerous  in  its 
folds  and  crevices  and  in  the  excretor)' 
ducts  of  the  skin  glands.  This  is  be- 
cause warmth  and  moisture  are  vtr\' 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  germs. 

For  many  years,  therefore,  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  surgeons  and  physicians 
to  insist  on  antiseptic  and  aseptic  treat- 
ment of  all  wounds  and  in  all  cases  of 
rhild-birth.  Such  treatment  consists  in 
the  most  rigid  cleanliness,  of  the  wound 
itself,  of  the  adjacent  oarts,  of  the  bed 
and  the  operating  table;  and  finally  of 
the  persons,  clothing,  and  particularly 
the  hands  of  surgeons  and  nurses. 

GERJVI  FIXING. 
This    custom,    however,    has    recently 
been   modified   in   practice,   though   un- 
changed in  its  object  of  preventing  bac- 
terial penetration  and  development.     It 


has  been  found  that  about  six  hours  are 
generally  necessary  for  the  bacteria 
which  have  penetrated  a  wound  to  ac- 
custom themselves  to  their  new  snr- 
roundmgs  and  begin  to  develop  freeh'. 
But  if  the  bacteria  can  be  "  arrested  "  or 
fixed  where  they  are,  the  danger  of  de- 
velopment is  avoided,  prevented  and  un- 
necessary handling  of  the  injured  or  ex- 
posed surface  is  prevented.  Since  mois- 
ture is  necessary  for  bacterial  develop- 
ment, it  follows  that  to  keep  the  wound 
and  its  neighbourhood  dr)'  will  stop 
such  development.  Highly  concentrated 
alcohol  has  an  enormous  affinity  for 
■w-ater  and  it  also  has  the  propert)-  of 
hardening  albumen.  Hence  it  forms  an 
admirable  medium  for  the  "  germ-fix- 
ing "  referred  to  above.  Moreover,  it 
penetrates  the  crevices  of  the  skin, 
where  bacteria  love  to  lurk,  and  finally  it 
is  not  harmful  to  the  skin  itself,  as  is 
often  the  c^se  with  the  disin'fectants 
hitherto  used,  such  as  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  others. 

A  CLAY  DRESSING. 
Alcohol   has  the  disadvantage,   how- 
ever, of   ver)'  rapid  evaporation.      This 
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has  now  been  ingenious!)-  o\ercome  bv 
using  it  to  saturate  clay.  The  surgical 
dressing  thus  formed  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  the  Zeutralblatt 
fur  Gewerbehygiene  (Berlin),  a  periodi- 
cal devoted  to  the  technic  of  the  preven- 
tiijn  and  cure  of  injuries  from  industrial 
accidents.     The  writer  says  :  — 

Soecial  stress  has  alwavs  been  laid  on 
those  substances  which  secure  the  dr\-- 
ness  of  the  wound  and  its  vicinit\-.  A 
j.irominent  place  among  such  substances 
is  held  by  clay  {Bolus  alba)  whose  use 
as  a  dressing'  for  wounds  can  be  traced 
for  over  2000  years.  Clay  is  composed 
of  a  microscopically  fine  powder  hav- 
ing an  extraordinary  affinity  for  water. 
Its  particles  are  generally  less  than 
I  lOOO  millimetres  in  diameter  ;  smaller, 
therefore,  than  most  bacteria.  The 
separate  particles  of  clay  are  able  to  ab- 
sorb nearly  their  own  weight  of  liquid. 

Experiments  of  Professor  Liermann 
in  Dessau  show  that  clay  is  peculiarly 
capable  of  absorbing  alcohol  (which  is 
likewise  a  drying  medium),  and  retain- 
ing It  uninifuenced  by  higher  degrees 
of  warmth  or  cold.  Only  when  spread 
out  in  very  thin  layers  will  the  clav  part 
with  the  alcohol  by  evaporation.  Hence 
It  is  as  admirably  fitted  to  be  a  trans- 
port medium  for  the  alcohol,  as  the 
alcohol  is  to  secure  the  application  of 
the  clay  to  the  skin.  Small  quantities 
of  alcohol  are  sufficient  to  secure  the 
clinging  of  the  saturated  particles  of 
clay  to  the  folds  and  crevices  of  the 
skin,  especially  also  in  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  skin-glands,  and  thus  fix 
or  "  arrest  "  the  germs  which  ](>\e  tn  lurk 
there. 

This  mutually  complementary  gerni- 
hxing  action  of  clay  and  alcohol  is 
utilised  in  a  compound  manufactured 
under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Lier- 
mann, and  known  as  "  Aseptic  Bolus- 
wound  paste."  This  paste  contains  also 
a  substance  caller  "  azodermiu,!'  one  of 
the  scarlet  dye-stuffs.  "  The  scarlet  dye- 
stuffs,"  we  are  told,  have  ]iroved  them- 
selves admirable  aids  to  the  healing  of 
wounds,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
skinning  over  of  the  wound  and  the  for- 
mation of  good  resistant  scar-tissue." 
WHAT  IT  DOES. 
The  action  of  the  paste  is  thus 
described  :  — 


The  fine  clay  di.stributes  the  barteri.i  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  rubs  them  awav 
where  thcv  lie  in  thick  layers  or  lar.ije  clus 
ters.  Saturated  with  alcohol,  the  tiny  par- 
ticles of  clay  penetrate  the  minutest  and 
deepest  folds  and  crevices  of  the  skin.  Like- 
wise the  clay  carries  the  alcohol  more  deeply 
into  the  skin  th.in  is  possible  by  ordinary 
.iblutions,  oven  when  prolon^fed  and  aided  by 
a  brush.  The  alcohol  can  exert  its  disin- 
fectinpr  and  .^erm-fixinfi-  effect  just  where 
the  fierms  are  thickest,  attacking  them  by 
Its  properties  of  hardenin.if  albumen  and  alj- 
straotin.i>'  water. 

When  alcohol  is  evapor.itcd  in  the  crevices 
of  the  skin  the  panillarx-  lines  are  brought 
out  in  beautiful  white  outlines.  These  dis- 
api>ear  when  the  skin  is  freshlv  wetted  with 
the  alcohol  and  reappear  when  the  alcohol 
aKain  evaporates.  Most  operators  nowadays 
make  use  of  thin  rubber  gloves  made  perm- 
free  by  a  current  of  steam.  These  are  drawn 
over  the  hands  .ifter  the  latter  have  been 
previoush-  carefullv  disinfected.  But  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  hands  will  be.8:in  to 
perspire  during-  a  long  operation,  and  with 
the  sweat  bacteria  will  issue  from  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  The  "  glove-iuice  "  thus  formed 
may  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  opera- 
tion wound  in  case  the  glove  be  torn.  This 
d.uiger  is  precluded  'by  the  technic  just  de- 
scribed. Even  during  long  operations  the 
hands  will  remain  drv  under  the  gloves,  and 
the  germs  will  remain  fixed  even  when  the 
thin   glove  is  torn. 

ANOTHER  USE. 

Doubtless  many  persons  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  this  prepared  paste,  named 
after  its  inventor,  can  be  procured 
packed  in  tin  tubes  wherein  it  not  only 
remains  germ- free  but  retains  its  flexi- 
bility even  in  great  variability  of  heat 
and  cold.  Another  desirable  feature  is 
that  the  paste  can  be  lighted  and  will 
burn  like  pure  alcohol.  Thus  in  emer- 
gencies a  flame  for  sterilising  instru- 
ments or  heating  water  is  at  hand. 

i'he  article  from  which  we  have  been 
quoting  closes  with  a  reference  to  an- 
other modern  surgical  dressing  known 
as  "  Mastisol,"  which  resembles  bolus- 
paste  in  that  it  acts  by  its  "  germ-arrest- 
ing "  propert)-,  which  makes  washing  of 
the  wound  unnecessary,  thus  avoiding 
the  moisture  which  is  so  favourable  to 
bacterial  growth.  Mastisol  is  described 
in  /\i>\m'/s,  as  follows:- — 

A    MIRACULOUS    SUCCESS. 

News  from  the  hospitals  of  the 
Balkan  States  tells  of  the  well-nigti 
miraculous  success  of  antiseptic  wound- 
treatment  with  a  new  sort  of  resinous 
mediuni.  the  so-called  mastisol.  Its  es- 
sential constituent  is  mastix,  a  resin  ob- 
tained bv  making  an  incision  in  the  bark 
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of  the  Pistacia  lentiscus  L.,  which  is 
found  in  the  Isles  of  Greece,  especially 
in  Chios.  It  consists  of  small,  white  or 
yellow,  transparent  grains,  having  an 
agreeable  odour  when  heated,  and  has 
various  applications  in  the  compounding 
of  plasters,  salves,  toothpowders,  incense 
[Rancher pi/lver'],  etcetera. 

CHEAP  BA>CDAGES. 
As  far  back  as  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  the  German  surgeon,  von  Oettingen, 
tested  a  mastix-solution  propounded  by 
himself,  consistmg  of  20  grams  of  mas- 
tix,  50  grams  of  chloroform,  and  20 
drops  of  linseed  oil,  with  success.  The 
bandage  made  w^ith  such  a  solution  had 
not  only  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper 
than  any  other,  but  was  an  especially 
important  thing  for  field-hospitals, 
much  simpler  and  quicker  to  apph',  and 
yet  met  perfectly  the  demands  of  the 
most  advanced  modern  methods  of 
wound-treatment.  Since  it  gave,  above 
all,  the  best  results  even  when  there  was 
a  lack  of  water  for  washing  the  hands, 
it  furnished  a  substitute  for  cleansing 
the  region  about  the  wound,  for  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  there 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound  a 
sticky  layer  which  fixed  the  bacteria 
there  and  also  held  in  place  the  cotton 
or  gauze. 


^USTlbOL. 
An  miprovement  on  this  simple 
method  was  made  b\^  F.  W.  Voos.  In- 
stead of  a  solution  of  mastix  he  made 
use  of  the  so-called  mastisol,  a  solution 
of  mastix  in  benzine  [benzol].  The  most 
favourable  results  were  obtained  in  the 
Balkan  hospitals  with  this  mastisol  (it 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
benzine  component  is  highly  inflam- 
mable! Its  apolication  is  very  simple  : 
All  injured  parts,  whether  caused  by  cut- 
ting, shooting,  or  bruising,  were  painted 
with  mastisol  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
wound,  without  previous  washing.  By 
this  means  all  bacteria  on  the  skin  were 
fixed  and  made  harmless.  Only  very 
dirty  wounds  must  first  be  freed  from 
foreign  substances  by  pincers  or  swabs. 
The  aseptic  bandage  material,  usually 
made  of  four-ph'  gauze  with  an  inlay  of 
cotton  wadding,  is  pressed  down  on  the 
wound.  This  bandage  is  held  immov- 
abh'  in  place  by  the  mastisol  solution 
with  which  it  has  previously  been 
painted.  This  bandage  is  especially  ser- 
viceable in  cases  where  ordinary 
methods  of  bandaging  are  not  easily 
applicable,  or  would  be  easily  displaced 
— e.g.,  on  the  shoulder  or  the  back.  It 
can  also  be  readily  applied  to  small 
wounds  on  hands,  fingers,  and  face,  re- 
maining in  position  without  binding. 


THE    NEW    SERVIA. 


The  political  map  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  has  been  transformed.  The 
small  states  that  but  a  year  ago  were 
looked  upon  as  mere  playthings  in  the 
hands  of  the  Great  Powers  are  from 
now  on  to  be  taken  seriously.  They 
have  proved  their  courage,  and  the 
smallest  amongst  them,  except  Monte- 
negro, will  now  be  as  large  as  Belgium, 
and  will  number  from  four  to  five  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.  M.  Gaston-Grovier 
contributes  a  very  interesting  and  ex- 
haustive article  on  the  subject  in  the 
Revue    de    Paris,    and    says :  — 

"  The  last  conflict  in  the  Balkans  has 
had  the  advantage  of  establishing  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  to  which  Bulgaria 
alone  was  openly  hostile.  Now  every 
state  has  been  apportioned  that  which 
it  has  won  by  the  force  of  its  arms,  and 


it  is  the  first  time  that  the  crisis  in  the 
Balkans  has  been  met  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  foreign  Powers. 
Servia  occupies  a  central  position  in  this 
new  political  ensemble.  She  alone 
touches  all  the  other  Balkan  states,  ex- 
cepting Turkey,  by  her  boundaries.  It 
now  extends  through  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  great  double  valley  of  the 
Morava  and  the  Vardar.  At  one  stroke 
of  the  Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  Old  Ser- 
via, and  all  Western  Macedonia  are 
united  in  the  Servia  of  yesterday.  The 
work  of  liberation  is  accomplished.  The 
Servian  populations  of  the  plateaux  of 
the  Sandjak,  the  plains  of  Kossovo, 
of  Metohia,  Kumanovo,  Skoplje,  Var- 
dar, and  Tikries  suddenly  find  the  old 
dream  of  the  race  realised  ;  all  the  an- 
cient capitals,  all  the  sanctuaries  at  last 
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The    King    of    Roomania  :      "  You    see    I    am    still 
in   demand,   in   spite   of  my    age." 

reunited.  By  reason  of  its  excellent 
strategic  position  Servia  is  bound  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  to  be 
the  great  deciding  factor  in  keeping  the 
peace  between  the  states.  Internally, 
however,  she  may  have  some  trouble 
with  the  Albanians,  of  whom  she  has 
absorbed  a  considerable  number. 

"It  is  estimated  that  35,500  square 
kilometres  have  been  added  to  the 
48,900  square  kilometres  of  Servia's  an- 
cient territory.  The  new  provinces  are 
in  a  semi-pastoral  state.  The  diversity 
of  altitude  and  climate  provide  for  a 
great  variety  of  products.  From  the 
grassy  plateaux  of  the  Sandjak,  down- 
ward through  the  grain-yielding  plains 
of  Kossovo,  to  the  corn  region  of 
Skoplje — down  through  the  rice  fields 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kocan — finally  to  the 
tobacco,  mulberry  and  poppy  producing 
region  of  the  Vardar.  Now,  raisins,  to- 
bacco, hides,  rice,  pepper  and  opium  will 
come  from  the  south,  and  from  the 
north  cereals,  flour,  sugar,  and  beer,  free 
of  duty.  With  the  breaking  off  of  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Austria-Hungary 
the  home  industries  will  receive  a  power- 
ful   impetus      The    sugar    refineries   of 


Belgrade  and  Poracin,  the  breweries  of 
Jagodina,  the  'abattoirs,'  the  textile 
and  mining  industries,  will  be  revived." 
Probably  the  most  important  ques- 
tion facing  Servia  is  that  of  regulating 
the  laws  regarding  property.  The  semi- 
feudal  system  maintained  by  Turkey 
cannot  be  continued,  the  less  so  because 
the  new  state  is  deeply  and  essentially 
democratic.  ''  The  experience  of  Greece 
in  Thessaly  is  not  to  be  repeated  by 
Serv'ia." 

"  A  country  in  which  small  holdings 
are  the  rule  cannot  keep  within  its 
boundaries  vast  estates  covering  thou- 
sands of  acres  lying  in  the  most  fertile 
districts,  and  in  many  cases  left  un- 
cultivated. Aside  from  these  great  do- 
mains, the  cultivated  land  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mussulman  agas,  while  the 
uncultivated  stretches  are  considered 
the  property  of  the  Sultan.  Rentals  are 
paid  in  kind,  and  in  most  cases  amount 
to  a  third  or  half  of  the  whole  harvest. 
The  tenants  have  to  pay  tithes  besides  ; 
no  wonder  the  land  is  far  from  yielding 
what  it  ought  and  that  the  country  is 
sparsely  settled.  The  tenant  has  no 
capital,  his  cattle  are  poor,  and  his  tools 
most  primitive.  The  absence  of  means 
of  communication  aside  from  one  01 
two  railroads,  of  which  only  the  near- 
est towns  and  villages  could  avail  them- 
selves; a  superannuated  financial  re- 
gime, absence  of  credit  and  of  roads, 
the  Ignorance  of  the  peasantry,  lack  of 
security  for  persons  or  property,  largely 
explain  the  backward  condition  of  that 
region.  No  doubt  Servia  will  make  it 
its  first  care  to  establish  rural  co-opera- 
tive associations,  build  roads,  provide 
schools,  and  to  inaugurate  a  judiciary 
system  such  as  it  has  in  its  old  terri- 
tory." 

No  less  important  for  the  future  of 
New  Servia  would  be  the  conclusion  of 
a  concordat  with  Rome,  which  would 
guarantee  Catholic  subjects  the  same  re- 
ligious liberty  that  the  Mussulmans 
and  the  Jews  now  enjoy. 

Another  reform  of  vast  importance 
is  the  plan  of  making  Skoplje  a  second- 
ary capital. 
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"  Skoplje  would  then  occupy  the 
position  that  its  central  position  entitles 
it  to,  and  especially  because  all  the  rail 
ways  converge  there.  Situated  on  a 
hill  between  the  Sava  and  Danube 
Rivers,  Skoplje  dominates  the  plains 
far  and  wide.  But  no  doubt  Belgrade, 
withni  easy  musket  shot,  will  always  re- 
maui  the  political  centre,  the  seat  of 
government.  It  will  always  be  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Serbs — the  sentinel  watching 
over  the  destinies  of  the  race — the  sym- 
bol of  the  national  ideal  that  never  ab- 
dicates." 

THE   PROSPERITY    OF    BULGARI.^. 

In  La  Revue  de  Paris  Georges  Bous- 
quet  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  rise  of  Bulgaria  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  her  people,  the  chief  of  which, 
says  the  writer,  are  thrift  and  patriotism. 

M.  Bousquet  maintains  that,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  Bulgaria  has  en- 
riched herself  during  the  war,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  has  spent  600  mil- 
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lions  and  lost  50,000  men.  The  latter 
were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  rural 
classes,  and,  as  cultivation  is  car- 
ried on  on  the  patriarchal  s\stem,  the 
loss  of  a  labourer  from  a  rural  group, 
although  it  may  throw  it  into  mourning, 
does  not  reduce  it  to  impotence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  350,000  men 
at  the  war  awa\-  from  home,  fed  and 
clothed  b\'  the  State,  was  a  great  saving 
to  the  household  expenses  ;  and  as  the 
work  was  carried  on  in  their  absence  b\- 
the  women  and  old  men,  the  rural  house- 
hold found  Itself  less  poor  after  the  war 
than  before.  It  is  true  that  the  harvest 
of  191 2  was  not  sold,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  export  it ;  but  it  was  stored,  and 
will  now  be  added  to  that  of  1913. 
which  was  abundant,  and  tne  export  will 
be  doubled,  bringing  in  much  money 
to  the  peasant,  who  will  have  suffered 
relative]}-  little  from  a  war  waged  out- 
side his  frontiers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  150  mil- 
lions of  treasury  bonds  which  were  con- 
tracted in  order  to  pay  foreign  expenses 
the  600  millions  spent  b\-  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  spent  in  the  country  it- 
self  to  the  great  profit  of  individuals. 
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IS   THE    PANAMA   CANAL    SAFE? 


On  the  nij^ht  of  October  i,  1913,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  was  \isited  by  the 
strongest  earthquake  experienced  in  that 
region  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The 
shock,  as  perceptible  to  the  human 
senses,  lasted  for  about  twenty-five 
seconds.  The  seismograph  needles  at 
Ancon,  after  recording  a  trace  of  three 
inches  amplitude,  were  jolted  off  the 
record  sheet,  but.  on  returning,  contmued 
to  register  vibrat'ons  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  The  epicentre  of  this  quake 
appears,  from  the  Ancon  record,  to  have 
been  about  115  miles  from  that  place, 
and  the  principal  damage  was  done  in 
the  province  of  Los  Santos,  which  is 
about  100  miles  from  the  canal.  The 
latter  was  not  injured.  The  only  effects 
noted  in  or  near  the  Canal  Zone  were  a 
few  cracked  walls  in  Panama  City. 
Less  severe  shocks  were  felt  on  the 
isthmus  on   October   23    and   November 

'3-  , 

Dr.    Charles   Davison,  who,   smce   the 

death  of  Milne,  is  the  leading  English 

authority  on  earthquakes,  discusses  the 

above-mentioned    shocks    in    the    (jeo- 

graphical  ] ournal,  especiall)-  with  regard 

to  the  safety  of  the  canal  in  the  event 

of   future  visitations  of  this   character. 

He  epitomises  his  view-s  as  follows:  — 

The  question  raised  bv  these  earth(|uakes 
— whether  future  shocks  mav  be  stronif 
enouKh  to  injure  the  canal  works-  is  one  of 
(jreat  importance,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  fears  which  have  been  entertained  cannot 
be  allayed  entirely,  thoug:h  it  would  on  the 
whole  seem  probable  that  the  prospect  of 
serious  damag'e  is  but  slight. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  feeling 
optimistic  on  this  subject.  1  fie  first  is 
the  well-known  immunity  of  the  Canal 
Zone  from  severe  shocks  in  the  past. 

Since  the  Spanish  conquest,  only  two 
violent  earthquakes,  besides  that  of 
October  i,  have  attained  a  semi-destruc- 
tive character.  On  March  2,  1621,  many 
houses  in  Panama  were  injured  by  an 
earthquaKe  ;  and  again  on  September  7. 
I<S82,  houses,  bridges,  etc.,  were  damaged 
at  Panama,  Gatun,  and  Colon  ;  that  is, 
at  different  places  across  the  whole 
isthmus.  The  argument  should  not, 
however,  be  pressed  too  far,  for  earth- 
quakes   sometimes    recur    in    thf    same 


place  at  prolonged  intervals.  W'e  know, 
for  instance,  of  no  strong  earthquake  in 
the  Colchester  district  [of  England]  be- 
fore 1884,  and  of  few  shocks  of  any 
kind  in  South  Carolina  before  Charles- 
ton was  partial  1\-  destroyed  in   1886. 

A  second  reason  has  been  suggested 
b\-  Mr.  D.  F.  MacDonald,  geologist  to 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Scientific 
American.  He  points  out  that,  as  earth- 
quakes are  generally  due  to  fault-move- 
ments and  occur  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  as  few  faults  of  any  conse- 
quence 'are  traversed  by  the  canal,  and 
all  mountains  are  at  some  distance,  the 
Isthmian  zone  is  one  in  which  strong 
earthquakes  are  not  likely  to  occur.  The 
argument  deserves  consideration,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  superficial  structure  is  not 
sufficient,  for  earthquakes  originate  as  a 
rule  at  some  depth  (it  may  be  a  few 
miles)  below  the  surface.  Geological 
surveys  in  mining  districts  re\eal  the 
fact  that  faults  exist  at  the  depth  of  the 
mines  which  the  surface  survey  would 
never  have  made  known.  Moreover, 
some  earthquakes,  such  as  the  Car- 
lisle earthquake  of  1901  and  the 
Swansea  earthquake  of  1906,  prove  that 
there  are  deep-seated  faults  of  which 
the  surface  structure  affords  not  the 
slightest  indication. 

Lastly,  even  if  seve.e  earthquakes  were 
to  occur  within  range  of  the  Isthmian 
zone,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  canal 
works  would  sustain  serious  harm  I  he 
late  Professor  Milne  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover that  earthquake-motion  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  artificial  pit  is  much  less  in- 
tense than  on  the  adjoining  surface,  and 
the  elaborate  observations  made  by  his 
pupils,  Professor  Sekiya  and  Omori, 
full)-  bear  out  his  conclusion.  They 
showed  that  the  intensity  of  a  strong 
earthquake  shock  depends  less  on  the 
large  undulations  than  on  the  small  and 
ver\-  rapid  \ibrations  or  ripiiles,  and 
that,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  eighteen 
feet  deep,  these  ripples  are  to  a  great 
extent  smoothed  away,  so  that  the  result- 
;int  intensity  of  three  strong  earthquakes 
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within  the  pit  was  only  about  one-sixth 
of  that  on  the  free  surface. 

It  thus  seems  to  follow:  (i)  that, 
judging  from  past  experience,  it  is  pro- 
bable, though  by  no  means  certain,  that 
no  violent  earthquakes  will  occur  so  near 
the  canal  as  to  injure  the  works  ;  and  (2) 
that,  if  a  strong  earthquake  did  so  occur, 
the  maximum  injury  to  the  works  would 
be  wrought  near  the  surface  ;  though  it 
is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that, 
in  such  a  case,  there  might  be  extensive 
landslides  from  the  sides  of  the  cut- 
tings, especially  if  the  earthquake  oc- 
curred after  a  prolonged  period  of  heavy 
rains. 

By  way  of  postscript  it  seems  worth 
while  to  turn  back  to  Mr.  MacDonald's 


paper  m  the  Scientific  Arnerican,  already 
cited.  As  to  the  argument  from  the 
seismological  history  of  the  isthmus, 
this  writer  says  :  — 

The  liability  of  the  canal  to  injury  and 
destruction  bv  earthquakes  has  been  pro- 
claimed; but  the  fact  is  that  no  earthquake 
since  1621  would  have  inconvenienced  it.  and 
the  shock  of  that  vear,  thouffh  severe  enouarh 
to  shake  down  abode  houses,  and  even  some 
masonry  structures,  would  have  had  no 
serious  effect  on  canal  slopes,  and  little 
effect  on  such  rock-founded,  solid  concrete 
structures  as  the  locks. 

Mr.  MacDonald's  article  is,  on  the 
whole,  even  more  sanguine  than  Dr. 
Davison's.  Both  of  them  effectually 
offset  the  dire  predictions  occasionally 
heard  in  less  authoritative  quarters. 


AMERICA'S   AMBASSADORS. 


The  editor  of  the  North  American  Re- 
vie-w  had  for  so  long  a  time  devoted  his 
piquant  and"  brilliant  pen  to  the  praise 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  to  the  ad- 
vocacy of  Mr.  W'ilson's  promotion  to 
the  Presidency,  that  his  continued  in- 
terest in  the  public  career  of  his  hero 
was  to  be  expected.  But  a  painful  and 
a  bitter  thing  has  happened.  The  editor, 
who  above  all  others  was  so  certain 
that  Mr.  Wilson  would  make  a  President 
of  wise  policies  and  consistently  high 
regard  for  public  duty,  has  become  de- 
pressed, discouraged,  and  disillusion- 
ised. Praise  has  given  place  to  condem- 
nation. At  first  there  was  the  endeavour 
of  the  editor  to  protect  the  President's 
good  intentions  while  reluctantly  expos- 
ing his  mistakes.  Each  successive  issue 
of  the  North  American  has  revealed  the 
editor's  struggle  between  his  desire  to 
support  the  President  through  thick  and 
thin,  for  reasons  of  personal  loyalty  and 
consistency,  and  his  desire  to  deal 
squarely  with  his  readers  and  tell  the 
truth  about  public  affairs  regardless  of 
his  owai  feelings. 

In  the  last  number,  Mr.  Harvey  dis- 
cusses President  Wilson's  appointments 
to  foreign  posts  under  the  title  "  The 
Diplomats  of  Democracy."  He  first 
surveys  the  appointments  of  ministers 
and  ambassadors  to  European  capitals 
and  courts,  and  then  takes  up  the  de- 
signations to  service  in  the  republics  of 


South  America,  under  the  sub-heading 
"  Political  Debauchery  in  Latin 
America."  Commenting  upon  Mr.  Page 
as  ambassador  at  London,  the  editor 
says : — 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  personal 
character  or  professional  ability  of  his  (Mr. 
Reid's)  successor,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Pape,  to 
record  the  simple  fact  that  he  is  regarded  in 
London  as  comparatively  commonplace,  not 
so  much  because  of  his  quieter  and  more  be- 
coming- manner  of  living-  as  of  his  seeming- 
lack  of  equipment  for  the  performance  of  his 
varied  and  exacting:  duties.  .Although  .  for 
long  a  competent  editor  of  mag-azines,  Mr. 
Page's  interests  and  training  had  been  edu- 
cational rather  than  political,  and  necessarily 
his  knowled.ge  of  the  affairs  most  directly 
concerned  in  his  official  work  was  casual 
rather  than  profound.  It  was  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  at  the  beginning  he  should, 
as  in  fact  he  did,  make  an  occasional  "  faux 
pas."  Nevertheless,  si.ens  are  manifest  that 
Mr.  Page's  sterling  qualities  and  willingness 
to  learn  are  gradually  obliterating  the  effects 
of  his  early  indiscretions,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  President  will  find  it  necessary  to 
exercise  the  privilege,  which  he  reserved  in 
a  clause  of  his  formal  appointment  of  the 
ambassador,  of  withdrawing-  him  at  any 
time.  Indeed,  to  do  so,  despite  the  under- 
standing, except  with  Mr.  Page's  full  acqui- 
escence, would  seem  almost  ungracious, 
since  the  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  new 
ambassador  was  obli.ged  to  contend  was  of 
the  President's  own  making. 

Mr.  Harvey's  reference  in  the  sentence 
above  is  to  the  attitude  of  the  British 
public  in  ^-iew  of  the  fact  that  "the 
original  designation  of  President  Eliot 
gave  way  to  surprise  when  the  offer  was 
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rejected,  and  surprise  yielded  to  positive 
chagrin  when  Mr.  01ne\-,  in  turn,  made 
known  his  declination  ...  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Page  suffered  at  the  outset 
from  the  feeling  of  the  English  that  his 
final  appointment  implied  little,  if  any, 
compliment  to  either  him  or  themselves." 

Colonel  Harvey  attributes  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Gerard  as  ambassador 
to  Germany  to  "  political  exigency  aris- 
ing from  the  strength  of  Mr.  O'Gorman 
in  the  Senate,"  reminding  us,  however, 
that  "  Mr.  Gerard  was  a  liberal  contri- 
butor to  the  Democratic  campaign 
fund."  We  are  given  the  assurance, 
nevertheless,  that  although  he  lacks  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Leishman's  "  long  ex- 
perience and  familiarity  with  the  Ger- 
man language,"  he  is  doing  well,  and 
has  already  "won  for  himself  a  most 
enviable  position." 

Referring  to  the  post  at  Vienna,  Mr. 
Harvey  declares  that  the  retiring  am- 
bassador, Mr.  Kerens,  "  had  paid  hand- 
somely and  received  his  reward,  in  con- 
formity with  Republican  practice,"  and 
that  "  the  like  is  true  of  his  successor, 
Mr.  Penheld,  who  eagerly  sought  and 
gleefully  obtained  '  recognition  '  for  his 
'  services  '  in  time  of  need."  Mr.  Harvey 
is,  however,  fair  enough  to  allude  to  Mr. 
Penfield's  former  public  service  in  the 
foreign  field,  although  he  seems  not 
quite  willing  to  have  his  readers  know 
that  Mr.  Penfield  is  a  scholar  and  writer 
of  exceptional  accomplishments,  and 
that  he  is  widely  versed  in  international 
affairs. 

To  only  one  ambassador  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's choosing  does  Colonel  Harvey  ac- 
cord unqualified  praise.  He  makes  the 
following  pleasant  allusions  to  the 
gentleman  who  now  represents  the 
United  States  at  the  Italian  court ;  — 

Of  Tliomas  Nelson  Pag-e  it  may  be  said 
without  hesitation,  as  of  Dr.  van  Dyl<e,  that 
a  more  creditable  appointment  could  not 
have  been  made.  As  a  litterateur  of  hig-h 
repute,  a  .student  of  international  affairs,  and 
a  cultured  ling-uist,  he  fuUv  realises  the  ex- 
cellent traditions  which  in  former  years 
were  generally  observed.  Despite  the  long: 
and  valuable  experience  of  his  predecessor. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  it  must,  we  think,  be  conceded 
that  Mr.  Pa.?e  is  the  better  equipped  for  the 
services  which  devolve  upon  the  American 
representative  in  the  Eternal  City. 

It  is,  however,  for  the  appointments  to 
tlie    American    republics    that    Colonel 


Harvey  reserves  his  most  sweeping 
criticism.  He  names  twelve  such  minis- 
ters, appointed  by  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration, setting  the  qualifications  and 
experience  of  each  one  over  against 
those  of  the  man  whom  he  succeeds.  He 
refers  to  this  branch  of  the  diplomatic 
service  as  one 

whose  reformation  upon  a  higher  plane,  in- 
itiated bv  Secretary  Hav.  and  scrupulously 
safeguarded  by  Secretary  Root  and  Secre- 
tary Knox,  with  the  full  approval  of  Presi- 
dents McKinley,  Roosevelt,  and  Taft,  reflects 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  Republican  Party 
— and,  alas  !  the  scene  changes. 

Having  taken  the  twelve  cases  seria- 
tim. Colonel  Harvey  sums  up  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  average  experience  of  the  former  min- 
isters to  these  South  and  Central  American 
republics  was  fifteen  and  one-third  years, 
and  their  average  age  at  the  time  of  their 
expulsion  was  forty-seven.  All  spoke  the 
language  of  the  countries  to  which  they  were 
accredited.  The  average  age  of  the  new 
ministers  is  fifty-four  and  one-half,  five 
being  past  sixty  ;  no  one  of  them,  he  believes, 
understands  Spanish;  and  none,  of  course, 
has  had  diplomatic  experience.  In  other 
w'ords,  twelve  trained  and  capable  represen- 
tatives, several  of  whom  entered  the  service 
under  competitive  examination  and  all  of 
whom  had  long  since  forsaken  jiartisanship, 
are  superseded  by  mere  party  hacks  whose 
ages  clearly  disqualify  them  for  continuance 
in  office  for  sufficient  time  to  equip  them- 
selves for  proper  performance  of  their  duties. 
A  clearer  case  of  partisan  political  de- 
bauchery cannot  be  imagined. 

The  discussion  ends  with  recent  quota- 
tions from  President  Wilson,  affirming 
his  advocacy  of  civil  service  reform  in 
principle  and  practice,  and  pointing  to 
the  force  of  public  opinion  as  the  one 
power  that  can  hold  the  President  to  his 
duty  in  these  matters. 


The  new  number  of  the  Round  Table 
promises  to  be  specially  interesting.  It 
arrived  too  late  for  extended  review,  as 
its  publication  has  been  delayed  in  order 
to  include  a  special  article  on  the  Irish 
crisis.  There  are  other  topical  articles 
on  the  South  African  Strike,  Education 
and  the  Working  Class,  and  the  New 
Autocracy  in  China.  The  Kikuyu  Con- 
troversy is  specially  dealt  with.  As 
usual,  there  are  articles  from  each  of  the 
Dominions. 
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THE  MELTING  POT. 

Over  forty  years  ago  Abraham  Lin- 
coln prophesied  that  "there  are  alread\- 
among  us  those  who,  if  the  Union  be 
preserved,  will  live  to  see  it  contain 
250,000,000.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  reached  half 
that  figure,  and  yet  the  notices  are  up 
"  full  house."  Optimists  who  have 
fondly  believed  that  America  could  ab- 
sorb the  off-scourings  of  Europe  and 
build  up  an  ideal  nation  of  enlightened 
citizens  are  recommended  to  study  the 
series  of  articles  running  in  T/ie  Cen- 
tury by  Profesor  Ross  on  "  Racial  Con- 
sequences of  Immigration." 

The  writer  analyses  the  mixed  ele- 
ments which  have  been  poured  into  "  the 
melting-pot,"  and  it  is  clear  that  the  in- 
•gredients  added  in  recent  years  do  not 
possess  the  fine  qualities  of  the  material 
which  was  forced  from  Europe  during 
periods  of  political  and  religious  perse- 
cution. It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  facts  submitted  in  support  of 
the  Professor's  argument,  which  is 
worthy  very  close  consideration  by 
everyone  interested  in  this  absorbing 
problem  ;  but  we  extract  one  passage  in- 
dicating the  result  of  introducing  the 
"ox-like  descendants  of  those  zvho  al- 
ways stciyed  behind"  in  the  march  of 
civilisation :  — 

Our  captains  of  industry  give  a  crow-bar 
to  the  immigrant  with  a  number  nine  tace 
on  a  number  six  head,  make  a  dividend  out 
of  him,  and  imagine  that  is  the  end  of  the 
matter.  They  overlook  that  this  man  will 
beget  children  in  his  image  two  or  three 
times  as  many  as  the  American  —  and  that 
these  children  will  in  turn  beget  children. 
They  chuckle  at  having  opened  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  cheap  tools,  and,  lo  !  the 
American  people  is  being  altered  for  all 
time  by  these  tools.  Once  before  captains 
oi  industry  took  a  hand  in  m.tking  this 
people.  Colonial  planters  imported  Africans 
to  hoe  in  the  sun,  to  "  develop  '  the  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  rice  plantations.  Then,  as  now. 
business-minded  men  met  with  contempt  the 
protests  of  a  few  idealists  against  their  way 
of  "  building  up  the  country." 

Those  promoters  of  prosperity  are  dust, 
but  they  bequeathed  a  situation  which  in 
four  years  wiped  out  more  wealth  than  two 
hundred  years  of  slavery  had  built  up,  and 
which  presents  to-day  the  one  un. solvable 
problem     in     America.        Without     likening 


immigrants  to  negroes,  one  may  point  out 
how  the  latter-day  employer  resembles  the 
old-time  planter  in  his  blindness  to  the 
effects  of  his  labour  policy  upon  the  blood  of 
the   nation. 

.\X    UNDE\ELOPED   EMPIRE. 

Alaska,  America's  remaining  asset 
which  awaits  exploitation,  is  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  article  in  The  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Reviews,  contributed  by 
Ed.  H.  Thomas.  In  strong  contrast  to 
the  States,  land  is  awaiting  tenants, 
and  there  is  an  unnatural  condition  of 
stagnation,  due  to  the  process  of  what 
Mr.  Thomas  calls  "  long-distance  doc- 
toring," but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  huge 
estate  will  remain  idle  and  unproduc- 
tive. This  huge  territory  is  still  in  the 
making,  for  Nature  is  hard  at  work  to 
prepare  the  harvest  for  future  genera- 
tions :  — 

The  forces  which  have  raised  continents  : 
the  forces  which  have  levelled  mountain 
ranges  and  tilled  valleys  ;  the  forces  which 
have  created  fertile  agricultural  areas ;  the 
forces  which  have  reclaimed  wildernesses  and 
set  up  man's  dominion  over  them,  are  the 
forces  which  are  conspiring  to  create  an  em- 
pire, rich  and  diversified,  within  its  con- 
fines. 

Rivers  of  ice  and  rivers  of  water  are  some 
of  the  erosive  agencies.  Under  the  surface 
of  the  broad  interior  valleys  are  subterranean 
ice  lakes  which  feed  the  vegetation  from  be- 
neath. Long  days  full  of  summer  sunshine 
and  this  sub-irrigation  produce  vegetation  in 
a  luxuriance  unknown  outside  of  the  tropics. 
This  vegetation  in  turn  decays,  and  is  mak- 
ing the  soil  for  future  fertile  areas. 

Last  of  all  is  here  and  there  a  handful  of 
determined  men  and  women,  pioneers  in 
the  herculean  task  of  conquering  this  land 
so  rich  in  promise.  It  seems  an  unequal 
contest — puny  men  against  untamed  and  un- 
conquerable  Nature ! 

Notwithstanding  the  many  handi- 
caps, a  good  beginning  has  been  made, 
although  everything  awaits  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  measures,  which  are 
known  to  cover  21,000,000  acres:  — 

Since  1880  .Alaska  has  produced  almost 
.£100,000,000  in  gold,  copper,  fish  and  furs, 
and  of  this  ^42.250,000  was  in  virgin  gold 
from  placer  and  lode  mines.  As  the  fur  pro- 
ducts are  now  relatively  small,  it  can  safely 
b-?  said  that  Alaska  is  a  land  of  marvellous 
industrial  possibilities.  Its  forests  are  un- 
touched. Its  mines  are  only  in  the  develop- 
ment    stage.        Glaciers     are    still    making 
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placers.  Agricultuial  areas  are  unpeopled 
and  uncultivated.  Only  the  salmon  fisheries 
have  reached  anything  like  a  developed 
stag'e,  and  even  here  by-products  are  un- 
touched. 

Alaska  has  unknown  mining'  resources. 
Its  south-eastern  archipelago  is  splendidly 
forested.  It  has  a  wealth  of  fish  besides  sal- 
mon. It  has  more  coal  than  any  State  in  the 
Union.      It   has   iron    ore   in   abundance.      It 


has   the   highest   grade   paraflfin    oils   on    the 
coast.     It  has  agricultural  lands  for  millions. 

Strange  to  record,  Alaska  has  lost 
population  since  1907,  but  with  the  tide 
of  emigration  setting  to  the  far  North- 
\\'est  this  condition  is  likely  to  be  re- 
versed in  the  near  future. 


THE   RURAL-LIFE    ENGINEER. 


The  Y.M.C.A.  has  man}'  good  things 
to  its  credit,  but  its  work  in  the  British 
Empire  has  been  on  somewhat  re- 
stricted lines,  and  has,  therefore,  failed 
to  secure  the  full  results  of  its  activities. 
In  a  large  measure  its  work  for  young 
men  has  been  confined  to  the  cities,  but 
m  the  United  States  a  most  notable  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  bring  cheer  and 
good  fellowship  to  the  scattered  vil- 
lages. 

David  F.  St.  Clair  describes  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  campaign  in 
1  ke  American  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
already  the  movement  has  attracted 
25,000  boys  and  young  men  in  the  coun- 
try associations,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  work  directly  or  indirectly  affects  the 
lives  of  3,000,000  people  in  the  rural 
districts. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  is 
styled  "  rural-life  engineer,"  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  claim  that  their  efforts 
ha\e  securely  laid  the  foundations  of 
"  the  greatest  human  conservation  and 
reclamation  work  ever  undertaken."  It 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  forms  of 
personal  service,  which  has  succeeded  in 
over-riding  many  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  sectarian  divisions.  As  the  writer 
says  : 

the  spirit  ot  this  resident  or  local  personal 
leadership  is  voluntary  service.  It  is  planned 
to  inspire  all  athletic  meets  with  this  spirit. 
To  help  the  other  fellow  is  the  keynote  of 
the  relay  races  among  the  schoolboys  of  a 
county.  It  is  made  to  prevail  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  baseball  leagues  and  their  tour- 
naments. It  predominates  in  the  corn  and 
tomato  club  contests  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
Registered  seed  and  animal  prizes,  instead 
of  cash  prizes,  are  awarded.     Commercialism 


is  taken  out  of  sport  and  it  is  made  truly 
democratic  and  character-building.  Corn- 
growing  in  this  spirit  is  character-growing. 
.A  boy.  in  getting  the  scrub  out  of  his  corn, 
or  out  of  his  calf  or  out  of  his  pig,  is  train- 
ing the  scrub  out  of  his  character.  The 
same  spirit  is  injected  into  the  churches  and 
Sunday  schools.  The  denominations  are 
drawn  together  in  union  meetings  in  scores 
of  w.iys. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of 
this  whole  movement  is  that  church  and 
the  Bible  seem  to  be  going  hand  in 
hand  with  the  public  school,  the  agricul- 
tural societies,  the  county  fairs,  relay 
races,  ball  tournaments,  country-side 
festivals  and  picnics.  In  some  com- 
munities the  schools  are  permeated  with 
the  new  religious  spirit.  The  schools 
are,  of  course,  being  captured  through 
the  association's  great  talent  for  ath- 
letics, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no 
prizes  are  ever  given  in  contests. 

The  movement  was  initiated  by 
''  Uncle "  Robert  Weidensall,  and  is 
served  b}-  a  journal  named  Rural  Man- 
hood, under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Henry 
Israel.  The  results  of  this  effort  are 
likely  to  be  far-reaching,  and  it  is  al- 
ready ;  — 

.■\bolishing  sectarian  differences  and 
welding  together  the  country  churches  for 
practical  co-operation. 

Giving  back  to  the  rural  communities 
their  rightful  place  and  power  in  govern- 
ment. 

Nullifying  the  country-life  demagogue  and 
the   pretended    friend   of  the   farmer. 

Improving  the  institution  of  marriage  by 
the  farm  and  school  festivals  and  the  new 
science   of   play. 

.Abolishing  the  country  sweatshop,  to 
which  the  city  sweatshop  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared. 

Heading  off  an  ultimate  economic  rural 
peasantry  by  growing  character  in  corn. 
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THE  TAJv^GO. 

The  contrast  between  the  Tango  as 
danced  in  Europe  and  in  the  country 
whence  it  came  is  vividly  pictured  in 
Tke  English  Review  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
hame  Graham,  who  says  that  "  it  has 
changed  devilishly  upon  its  passage 
overseas"  We  quote  the  following 
from  his  characteristic  sketch  which  has 
all  the  quality  of  a  dry-ponit  etchmg  :  — 

THE  TANGO  AND  THE  MAXIXE  IN  PARIS. 

A  tall  young  man,  looking  as  if  he 
had  got  a  holiday  from  a  tailor's  fashion 
plate,  his  hair  sleek,  black,  and  stuck 
down  to  his  head  with  a  cosmetic,  his 
trousers  so  immaculately  creased  they 
seemed  cut  out  of  cardboard,  led  out  a 
girl  dressed  in  a  skirt  so  tight  that  she 
could  not  have  moved  m  it  had  it  not 
been  cut  open  to  the  knee. 

Standing  so  close  that  one  well- 
creased  trouser  leg  disapjDeared  in  the 
tight  skirt,  he  clasped  her  round  the 
waist,  holding  her  hand  almost  before 
her  face.  They  twirled  about,  now  bend- 
ing low,  now  throwing  out  a  leg,  and 
then  again  revolving,  all  with  a  move- 
ment of  the  hips  that  seemed  to  blend 
the  well-creased  trouser  and  the  half- 
open  skirt  into  one  inharmonious  whole. 
The  music  grew  more  furious  and 
the  steps  multiplied,  till  with  a 
bound  the  girl  threw  herself  for  an 
instant  into  the  male  dancer's  arms,  who 
put  her  back  again  upon  the  ground 
with  as  much  care  as  if  she  had  been  a 
new-laid  egg,  and  the  pair  bowed  and 
disappeared. 

After  the  Tango  came  "  La  IMaxi.xe 
Bresilienne,"  rather  more  languorous 
and  more  befitting  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
tropics  than  was  its  cousin  from  the 
plains.  Again  the  discreet  applause 
broke  out,  with  exclamations  such  as 
"  exquisite  "  and  "  charming,"  that  uni- 
versal adjective  that  gives  an  air  of 
being  in  a  perpetual  pastrycook's  when 
ladies  signify  delight.  Smiles  and  sly 
glances  at  their  friends  showed  that  the 
dancers'  efforts  at  indecency  had  been 
appreciated. 


THE  TANGO   IN  ARGENTINA. 

Men  rose,  and,  taking  off  their  spurs, 
walked  gravely  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  sat  the  women  huddled  together 
as  if  they  sought  protection  from  each 
other,  and  with  a  compliment  led  them 
cut  upon  the  floor.  The  flowing  poncho 
and  the  loose  chiripa,  which  served  as 
trousers,  swung  about  just  as  the  tartans 
of  a  Highlander  swings  as  he  dances, 
giving  an  air  of  ease  to  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  Gauchos  as  they  revolved 
their  partners,  heads  peeping  above  their 
shoulders,  and  their  hips  moving  to  and 
fro. 

At  times  they  parted,  and  set  to  one 
another  gravely,  and  then  the  man,  ad- 
vancing, clasped  his  partner  round  the 
waist  and  seemed  to  push  her  back- 
wards, with  her  eyes  half -closed  and  an 
expression  of  beatitude.  Gravity  was 
the  keynote  of  the  scene,  and  though  the 
movements  of  the  dance  were  as  signi- 
ficant as  it  w'as  possible  for  the  dancers 
to  achieve,  the  effect  was  graceful,  and 
the  soft,  gliding  motion  and  the  waving 
of  the  parti-coloured  clothes,  wild  and 
original,  in  the  dim,  flickering  light. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  DANCING. 
Those  serious  persons  who  regard  the 
art  of  dancing  as  the  expression  of  a 
frivolous  disposition  are  recommended 
to  read  Dr.  Louis  Robinson's  article  on 
"  The  Natural  History  of  Dancing," 
which  appears  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  w-riter  affirms  that  dancing  is 
no  less  than  an  instinct  which  has  played 
an  important  part  in  man's  development 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  presents  a 
realistic  sketch  to  illustrate  his  argu- 
ment :  — 

Tribe  A  has  entered  into  a  temporary  part- 
nership with  Tribe  B  for  a  mammoth  drive, 
and  they  have  manag-ed  to  worry  one  dis- 
tracted griant  over  a  precipice.  There  fol- 
lows a  scrimmage  round  his  carcase  in  the 
ravine  below,  all  the  savag-es  furiously  work- 
ing with  their  flint  knives,  and  doubtless 
shoving-  and  snarling-  like  so  many  whelps 
over  a  dish  of  bones.  By  and  by  the  tough 
hairy  hide  is  opened  up  and  they  eat  to  re- 
pletion. Tribe  A  are  dancing  men  and  have 
adopted  the  habit,  which  has  continued  since 
throughout  all  the  ages,  of  taking  vigorous 
exercise  of  this  kind  during,  or  after,  a 
feast.      (Is   not   the   fact   that   feasting   and 
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dancing-  still  ffo  togrether  exceedingly  sug- 
gestive?) Tribe  B  have  no  such  propensi- 
ties, and  look  upon  the  queer  antics  of  the 
A  with  contempt.  So  they  lie  abotit  upon 
the  turf  when  they  are  gorged,  awaiting-  in 
a  kind  of  stupor  a  renew-al  of  appetite. 
When  this  state  of  affairs  has  gone  on  for  a 
fortnight  or  so,  a  ravenous  band  of  warriors 
from  Tribe  C  across  the  river  (having  smelt 
the  mammoth  some  miles  away)  make  a 
sudden  inrush  with  yells  and  brandishing  of 
stone  weapons.  They  are  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  the  allies,  who  must  either  fight  or 
run,  or  be  killed.  Tribe  A  are  in  fair  con- 
dition either  to  fight  or  to  run,  and  there- 
fore the  majority  of  them  escape.  But  what 
happens  to  Tribe  B  Iving  in  gorged  help- 
lessness among  the  heather?  It  is  pretty 
safe  to  say  that,  owing  to  their  want  of  con- 
dition, due  to  their  not  being  dancing  men 
— they  did  not  leave  descendants  which  are 
among  us  in  this   20th  century. 

Dr.    Robinson    then    proceeds   to   ela- 
borate   his    theory,    and    points    to    the 


"  exalted  emotional  state  or  fighting 
mood "  induced  by  -war-dances,  which 
continues  to  be  a  marked  feature  not 
only  in  savage  encounters  but  even  find 
their  counterpart  in  the  influence  of 
martial  music  of  civilised  peoples  The 
following  extract  suggests  the  influence 
of  dancing  in  the  working  of  sexual 
selection  and  its  importance  in  conduc- 
mg  to  racial  fitness;  — 

The  social  dance,  in  which  women  took 
part,  gave  opportunity  for  appraisement  of 
exactly  the  kind  needed  for  a  sound  choice 
of  mates  under  savage  conditions.  More- 
over, it  afforded  the  chance,  often  so  lacking 
in  our  present  civilisation,  of  advertising  any 
admirable  qualities  which  might  be  pos- 
sessed. ...  It  contributed  to  honest 
matrimonial  dealing — especially  when  danced 
in  the  approved  ballroom  costumes  of  savage 
times. 


TWO    NEW    QUARTERLIES. 


We  welcome  the  appearance  of  two 
new  reviews  which  w-ill  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  rank  of  the  serious  quar- 
terlies. The  Candid,  conducted  by 
Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  is  a  veritable 
armoury  of  argument  of  278  pages,  pub- 
lished at  the  unpopular  price  of  5s.  net, 
and,  indulging  its  writers  in  an  unneces- 
sary anonymity,  should  make  a  place 
for  itself  by  its  trenchant  treatment  of 
current  topics.  The  Political  Quarterly 
is  more  modest  in  its  appeal,  and  is 
good  value  at  the  unusual  price  of  3s. 
It  strikes  a  note  which  should  attract  the 
attention  of  all  those  concerned  in  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  problems 
which  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
citizen  in  all  lands. 

THE  KINGSHIP. 

Mr.  Bowles  gives  the  place  of  honour 
in  his  magazine,  The  Candid,  to  an 
article  discussing  the  status  of  the  King 
and  the  use  of  his  prerogatives  in  the 
present  crisis.  The  writer  recognises 
that  the  abstract  conception  of  the 
kingly  attributes  must  be  quite  secon- 
dary to  the  part  which  a  British  sove- 
reign plays  in  practice,  but  is  concerned 
to  emphasise  the  reality  of  the  position 
and  the  over-riding  quality  of  the  king- 
ship in  the  control  of  national  policies. 
He  says:  — 

The  King's  Prerogative  is,  in  this  as  in 
.all,  one  of  the  final  resources  of  the  Consti- 


tution. It  is  the  last  safeguard  of  the  Sub- 
ject's birthright,  always  existing  but  only 
to  be  brought  into  action  when  all  other 
constitutional  safeguards  have  failed.  So 
long  as  these  safeguards  act,  the  Prerogative 
remains  latent,  unseen,  almost  unknown  and 
often  forgotten.  Rarelv  indeed  have  the 
safeguards  one  and  all  failed  to  act.  But 
when  once  they  have  all  failed  there  is 
nothing  left  in  the  Constitution  but  the 
Royal  Prerogative.  It  is  the  sheet  anchor. 
If  that  comes  home  all  is  lost. 

The  writer  is  at  his  best  in  tracing  the 
growing  dominance  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
in  quoting  the  precedents  which  sustain 
his  argument  that  the  Sovereign  has 
never  relinquished  its  ultimate  power  of 
veto  and  advice,  but  is  inclined  to  a  too 
strict  interpretation  of  a  Constitution 
which  surely  is  not  necessarily  a  fetish 
to  command  men's  worship.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  the  British  Constitution 
is  threatened  with  destruction  :  — ■ 

.\  King,  maintaining  his  rights  and  per- 
forming his  duties,  is  the  very  keystone  of 
the  Constitution.  To  the  denial  of  the 
Kingship  the  people  of  this  country  have 
never  been  a  party.  The  protection  it  owes 
to  them  is  their  birthright.  To  its  degra- 
dation they  will  assuredly  never  consent, 
.'^nd,  if  some  day — all  else  failing — it  should 
be  found  necessary  by  the  Monarch  to  come 
forward  and  proclaim  to  his  People  that, 
from  the  perilous  demands  or  the  arrogant 
dictates  of  a  Minister  he  appeals  to  them, 
they  will  as  assuredly  rally  round  him  w'ith 
that  trust  and  affection  which  in  them  is  no 
mere  lip-service  but  a  traditional  heartfelt 
and  living  loyalty. 
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RUSSIA  AT  ITS  WORST  :  FINLAiND  AT  ITS  BEST. 


The  latest  phase  of  the  struggle  for 
the  Russi&cation  of  Finland  is  more 
hideous,  more  revolting  to  outside  ob- 
servers, than  all  the  preceding  ones.  It 
miplies  the  wholesale  imprisonment  of 
Finnish  judges  and  magistrates  in  Rus- 
sian prisons  under  circumstances  that 
elimmate  even  the  shadow  of  defensi- 
bility.  This  new  policy,  which  has  made 
the  people  of  Finland  rally  around  the 
national  cause  as  nothing  else  could,  is 
described  by  Dr.  Henning  Soderhjelm 
in  L  gens  Tilskiier  (Copenhagen}. 

.  The  struggle  began  in  1899.  F"rom 
the  6rst  the  Finnish  people  availed  it- 
self of  no  other  means  than  passive 
resistance.  A  few  acts  of  violence,  like 
tne  murder  of  Bobrikoff,  have  been 
easily  traceable  to  single  indixiduals, 
and  have  not  at  any  time  represented 
the  temper  of  the  nation  in  its  entirety. 
The  more  illegal  have  become  the 
methods  of  the  Russian  aggressors,  the 
more  determined  the  Finns  have  seemed 
to  keep  within  the  law  as  recognised  by 
them. 

In  1905  there  was  a  sudden  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Government,  and  for  a  brief  while  it 
appeared  as  if  the  heroic  little  nation 
would  have  won  its  hght. 

Strangely  enough,  this  policy  of  reconcilia- 
tion was  drojiped  almost  as  soon  as  a 
pseudo-constitutional  sfovernment  had  been 
introduced  in  Russia  and  at  times  it  has 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  whole  farce  of 
cj-eating:  the  Duma  had  for  its  sole  object  to 
obtain  an  air  of  leprality  for  the  measures 
planned  against  Finnish  independence. 

When,  in  1909,  after  repeated  juggling 
of  the  laws  governing  the  franchise  had 
at  last  produced  a  tractable  and 
"nationalistic"  Duma,  this  new  cam- 
paign of  oppression  was  opened  by  the 
adoption  of  a  law  superseding  the 
authority  of  the  Finnish  Diet  in  all 
questions  supposed  to  touch  the  interests 
of  the  whole  empire.  The  law  pre- 
tended to  enumerate  the  questions  fall- 
ing within  this  category,  but  it  con- 
tained a  paragraph  making  it  possible 
for  the  Government  to  treat  any  ques- 
tion in  the  same  way. 


Under  this  law,  which  was  signed  by  the 
Czar  in  June,  iqio,  against  the  vain  protests 
of  the  Finnish  Diet,  another  one  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Duma  in  iqii,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  Russians  to  obtain  the  rights  of 
Finnish  citizenship  under  circumstances 
more  favourable  than  those  accorded  to  the 
natives  of  the  duchy.  This  Ian  was  in  every 
respect  a  violation  of  the  Finnish  constitu- 
tion, which  the  present  Czar,  like  all  his  pre- 
decessors since  i8oq,  had  accepted  and  sworn 
to  observe.  Its  principal  point,  however,  lav 
in  a  provision  that  anv  Finnish  official  who 
refused  to  act  under  its  should  be  tried  and 
punished  in  Russia,  under  the  Russian  laws. 

When  the  law  was  introduced  in  the 
Duma,  Kokovtseff,  the  successor  of 
Stolypin  as  President  of  the  Council, 
declared  that  he  was  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  express  desire  of  the  Czar. 
That  this  was  the  fact  might  have  been 
guessed  anyhow,  as  he  had  formerly  op- 
posed the  policy  of  aggression  in  Fin- 
land. When  the  law  been  passed, 
Koko\tseff  received  a  telegram  of  con- 
gratulation from  the  Czar,  making  it 
still  more  clear  where  the  responsibilit}' 
for  the  measure  was  to  be  placed. 

After  that  the  path  of  the  Russian 
Government  was  easy.  All  that  was 
needed  was  to  have  Russians  apply  for 
Finnish  citizenship  under  the  new  law, 
and  then  to  proceed  against  every 
official,  magistrate,  or  judge  who  refused 
to  grant  such  applications. 

In  all  more  than  forty  have  so  far  been 
thrown  into  Russian  prisons,  but  the  list  of 
victims  is  rapidly  growing.  The  effect  on 
the  country  has  been  magical  The  spirit 
of  the  people  seemed  to  la.g  during  the  years 
when  the  Russian  Government  was  using  a 
policy  of  mere  annoyance,  probably  desig;ned 
to  provoke  some  violent  outbreak  that  might 
be  offered  as  an  excuse  for  military  mea- 
sures. 

From  the  moment  the  new  policy  be- 
came revealed  the  whole  Finnish  people 
seemed  to  undergo  a  change.  Internal 
bickerings  were  forgotten.  As  soon  as 
one  man  was  taken  off  to  Russia,  an- 
other stood  ready  to  take  his  place  at 
the  same  risk.  No  one  outside  of  a  few 
trimmers  anxious  for  office  would  take 
an)-  step  tending  to  act  as  a  recognition 
of  the  new  so-called  "  law."  In  fact, 
the  entire  country  may  be  said  to  have 
gone   on   a   strike.     Where   it   will   end 
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nobody  can  foretell  at  present,  but 
everyone  familiar  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  Finnish  people  must  expect  to 
&nd  their  powers  of  endurance  outlast- 
ing an\-  kind  of  force  that  nia\-  be 
brought  to  bear  against  them. 

"  I'nder  the  pin-pricks  we  came  near 


going  to   sleep,"    .Dr.    Soderhjelm   con- 
cludes his  article. 

This  open  blow  has  aroused  us.  More 
clearly  than  ever  it  is  realised  bv  every  Fin- 
lander  that  the  country  cannot  perish,  that 
it  can  never  become  a  Russian  province. 
This  he  believe,^,  this  he  knows,  and  for  this 
he  is  fiR-htinff. 


SCIENCE  AND  RACIAL   PREJUDICE  IN  RUSSIA. 


To  those  who  thmk  of  Russia  as  a 
country  in  which  the  discoveries  and  ap- 
pliances of  modern  science  pla\-  no  part, 
it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  in 
one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Czar's 
empire  there  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
completely  equipped  medical  institu- 
tions of  to-day.  In  an  article  in  the 
Vresinik  Yezropy,  the  monthly  review 
of  St.  Petersburg,  there  will  be  found 
a  description  of  this  institution  and  its 
work. 

It  is  a  strange  and  tragic  comment 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Go\ern- 
ment  towards  its  Hebrew  subjects  that, 
although  man\'  wealthy  Jews  have  con- 
tributed to  the  foundation  and  support 
of  this  institution,  no  Hebrew  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  its  walls.  Therefore,  the 
well-equipped  institution  is  not  formally 
opened  since  the  Hebrew  contributors 
naturally  refused  to  send  in  their  con- 
tributions. We  condense  the  article  in 
the  I'vcsinik  Yevropy  as  follows:  — 

In  Charkov,  capital  of  the  Russian 
state  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  South  Russia,  famous 
for  its  universities  and  distinguished 
medical  staff,  the  Mecca  of  every  invalid 
of  the  South,  a  medical  society  was 
formed  half  a  century  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  social  intercourse  for 
the  country  and  city  physicians,  as  well 
as  the  opportunit)-  to  nerfect  themselves 
in  all  branches  of  medicine.  Not  only 
the  city  authorities,  but  even  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  state  administration 
had  recourse  to  its  aid  when  an  eindemic 
appeared. 

The  need  of  a  hospital  for  the  poor 
was  urgent,  and,  with  a  budget  of  300 
rubles  (^30"  annually,  the  .Society 
opened  such  a  hospital  of  its  own. 
For  this  useful  institution  donations 
began  to  pour  in,  with   the  result  that, 


after  nine  \-ears,  it  found  itself  in  its 
own  quarters,  with  an  addition  of  ten 
beds  for  emergency  cases,  this  being  ten 
years  ahead  of  the  work  of  the  city.  In 
1887  the  Society  founded  a  Pasteur  In- 
stitute with  a  chemico-microscopical  de- 
partment for  those  who  had  been  bitten 
by  rabid  animals,  later  adding  a  shelter 
where  proper  care  would  be  given  to 
these  victims.  After  the  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin had  been  discovered  by  Bering  and 
Roux,  a  bacteriological  station  was  es- 
tablished which  is  still  the  largest  in 
Russia. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
this  Society  was  the  opening,  in  191 1,  of 
a  medical  institute  for  women,  with  its 
own  clinics,  and  a  three-\ear  course  for 
loco  students.  At  present,  however, 
there  arc  1660. 

Though  quite  accustomed  to  all  the 
caprices  of  their  government,  the  intelli- 
gent people  of  South  Russia  were 
astounded  and  disgusted  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  local  administration  in  this 
matter.  The  Society  decided  to  open 
an  addition  to  the  city  hospital,  a  shelter 
for  incurables,  with  no  restrictions  as  to 
race  or  creed,  this  to  be  a  memorial  to 
a  very  popular  local  doctor,  humani- 
tarian and  idealist,  Dr.  V.  A.  Fran- 
covsky,  who  for  lift}-  }-ears  had  conse- 
crated his  life  to  the  poor. 

To  the  call  for  funds  the  public  re- 
sponded nob!}-.  As  South  Russaa  is 
largely  within  the  Pale  [that  section  of 
Russia  to  which  Jews  are  confined]  quite 
a  sum  of  lesvish  mone}-  was  included. 
Sufficient  funds  were  collected  in  a  short 
time.  All  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  secure  permission  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

At  this  point  the  Government  stepped 
in,    and    inserted    in    the    regulations    a 
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paragraph  forbidding  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  the  hospital.  Such  a  regulation 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  name  of  the 
popular,  beloved  man  in  whose  honour 
the  institution  had  been  erected,  as  well 
as  an  injustice  to  the  donors.  This  the 
trustees  flatly  refused  to  accept.  There- 
fore, this  memorial,  all  ready  to  be  open, 
"  stands  with  drawn  curtains  sadly 
awaiting  better  times." 


Since  1895,  this  article  in  the 
Vyestnik  Yevropy  concludes,  the  bac- 
teriological station  of  this  institution 
has  let  out  2,263,332  vials  of  diphtheria 
anti-toxin  alone,  and  has  registered 
39,439  cases  of  rabies.  The  chemico- 
microscopical  laboratory  during  this 
time  made  232,477  analyses.  The 
Society  at  present  has  a  library  of  18,000 
volumes  on  medical  subjects. 


The  Rev.  Clinton  Locke,  a  well- 
known  American  divine,  was  reading 
one  afternoon  in  his  drawing-room 
when  his  wife  espied  coming  up  the  steps 
a  certain  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  her  hus- 
band's particular  pet  aversion.  The  doctor 
bolted  upstairs,  leaving  his  wife  to  meet 
the  caller.  Half  an  hour  passed,  and 
Dr.  Locke  came  out  of  his  study  and 
listened  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Hear- 
ing nothing  below,  he  called  to  his  wife, 
"  Has  that  horrible  old  bore  gone  yet  ?" 
The  lady  was  still  there.  ]\Irs.  Locke, 
however,  was  quite  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. "  Yes,  dear,"  she  answered  ;  ''  she 
left  nearly  an  hour  ago.  Mrs.  Jones  is 
here  now." — Strand  Magazine. 

THE  IRISH  REASON. 
Every  South  of  Ireland  tourist  is 
familiar  with  the  stone  walls  of  Co. 
Clare,  loosely  piled  on  top  of  each 
other  without  trace  of  binding  mortar 
or  cement,  and  ready  to  clatter  noisily 
down  in  a  heap  at  the  first  rude  touch. 
Some  of  them  have  here  and  there  a 
small  round  opening  in  their  sides  ;  and 
once  asking  a  Clare  farmer  the  meaning 
of  this  I  was  told  :  "  Sure,  ma'am,  that's 
only  to  let  the  little  sheep  look  through 
As  long  as  they  can  see  through  into 
the  next  field  like  that  they'll  be  con- 
tent in  their  own  quarters  ;  but  if  the 
hole  wasn't  there  for  them  they'd  always 
be  wantin'  to  climb  over  the  walls  and 
breaking  them  down  in  their  enday- 
vours  to  see  what  the  world  was 
like  on  the  other  side." — Nora  Tynan 
O'Mahony,  in  The  Irish  Monthly. 

"  THE  MUSTY  TEARS." 
Humorous  stories  of  public  libraries 
are   told   by    Mr.    Frank   Haigh   in   the 


Book  Monthly.  Book  titles  provide  a 
certain  amount  of  humour.  How  can 
a  person  help  smiling  when  a  man  called 
Coffin  writes  a  guide  to  health  ?  ^'  Can 
I  have  'The  Wages  of  Sin,'  please?" 
must  cause  a  smile,  as  must  the  man  who 
wants  "i^i, 000,000  Bank  Note,"  but 
whom  '■  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  will 
satisfy.  When  a  woman  rushed  up  to 
the  counter  and  asked  for  "  Eighteen 
Months'  Imprisonment,"  the  librarian 
stared,  but  he  shook  his  head  when  a 
well-dressed  individual  asked  for  "A 
Bit  of  Bread."  "Three  Musty  Tears" 
(Three  Musketeers)  was  once  inquired 
for,  and  when  a  young  man  asked  if 
"  The  Girl  With  the  Red  Hair  "  were  in, 
the  assistant  asked,  "  Do  you  mean  Miss 

?"     "No;   I  mean  Max  Pember- 

ton's  novel,"  was  the  reply. 

"  do's  "   AND   "  DON'TS  "   FOR   CONCERT 
SINGERS. 
Some    sensible    hints    for    tenderfoot 
singers    are    given  in    the    Three    Arts 
Journal  "  :  — 

Don't,  if  you  are  a  sinRer,  sinR  for  too 
many  drawing-room  charities.  Many  of 
these  mean  that  the  hostess  is  having-  a  free 
show. 

Don't  pay  to  appear  anywhere,  no  matter 
how  first  class  the  other  concert  sriver  may 
be. 

Do  be  charmine  to  other  musicians,  and 
try  to  appreciate  their  art  as  well  as  your 
own. 

Don't  over-dress  ;  a  simple  frock  is  better 
than  over-elaboration,  which  is  always  bad 
form. 

Do  cultivate  a  charming;  platform  presence. 

Don't  clutch  the  left  portion  of  your  ana- 
tomy when  you  are  singing-  about  your  heart. 

Do  look  pleasant  and  pleased  when  the 
audience  applauds. 

Do  be  natural,  and  don't  walk  on  or  off 
the  platform  as  if  you  were  commencing  a 
walking  tour. 
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JAPAN'S    LADY    BANK    PRESIDENT. 


It  is  the  ver\-  general  belief  in  the 
Western  world  that  the  Japanese  women 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  take 
precedence  of  their  men.  Nevertheless 
it  is  to  Japan  that  we  must  turn  for  the 
first  woman  to  organise  a  bank  and  be- 
come its  president.  She  is  Mrs.  Kin 
Seno  head  of  the  Seno  Bank  of  Tokyo. 
Writing  in  the  Japan  Magazine  "  Ali- 
yako  "  has  some  very  interesting  things 
to  say  about  this  capable  woman  captain 
of  industry — or  finance. 

President  in  every  sense  of  the  word  she 
is.  ruling:  those  under  her  with  an  expertness 
and  efficiency  worthy  of  a  great  financier, 
which  she  undoubtedly  is.  Examples  there 
have  been  to  some  extent  of  Japanese  women 
that  have  been  and  are  bank  directors,  the 
position  having  fallen  to  them  by  inherit- 
ance after  the  death  of  husband  or  relatives ; 
but  Mrs.  Seno  is  the  first  woman  to  organise 
and  manage  a  bank  and  assume  the  office  of 
its  president,  either  in  Japan  or  probably 
in   any  other  cotmtry. 

The  .Seno  Bank  of  Commerce  was  or- 
ganised with  a  capital  of  500,000  yen, 
and  started  on  its  course  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  with  Mrs.  Kin  Seno  as 
president,  Mr.  Inosuke  .Seno,  her 
adopted  son,  as  managing  director,  and 
his  wife  and  children  as  the  main  stock- 
holders. 

The  Senos  came  of  their  means  through 
the  father  of  the  family,  husband  of  the 
bank  president,  who  was  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant of  Hokkaido,  .\fter  Mr.  Seno  made 
his  millions  he  resolved  to  utilise  the  money 
by  establishing  a  banking  business  in  his 
home  town  at  P'ukuyama,  liokkaido,  but  be- 
fore he  could  execute  his  plans,  death  took 
him.  The  wife,  though  left  alone,  was  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  determined,  despite 
the  change  of  circumstance,  to  carry  out  her 
husband's  intentions.  .  .  .  She  resolved 
to  move  to  Tokyo.  Thither  she  departed 
with  her  grandchildren  and  bought  a  favour- 
able site  for  her  contemplated  bank  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis  at  Okubo.  .  .  . 
Okubo  had  good  facilities  of  communication, 
besides  the  convenience  of  being  near  her 
residence,  and  a  good  place  for  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Seno  did 
not  establish  the  bank  without  making  long 
and  careful  preparation.  First,  she  placed 
her  adopted  son,  Inosuke  Seno,  in  a  national 
financial  institution  so  as  to  become  familiar 
with  finance,  .'\fter  he  mastered  banking  he 
was  appointed  to  the  revenue  office  in  Hako- 
date, where  he  had  further  important  and 
useful  experience  in  the  manipulation  of 
finance.  .  .  .  Application  for  the  neces- 
sary   permission    to    establish   a     bank    was 


made  to  the  authorities,  and  accordingly 
granted.  The  new  institution  was  started 
in  the  form  of  a  joint  stock  company,  with 
most  of  the  stock  in  the  family  itself.  A 
little  over  a  year  ago  the  bank  opened  its 
doors  for  business,  and  the  first  year's 
transactions  have  proved  signally  successful, 
as  well  as  doing  a  good  general  banking 
business,  the  bank  declaring  a  dividend  of 
over  6  per  cent. 

The  life  of  the  institution,  however, 
is  the  president  herself,  now  a  woman  of 
over  seventy  years. 

Residing  but  a  few  blocks  from  the  bank 
building,  Mrs.  Seno  is  in  the  president's 
office  sharp  on  time  every  morning,  ready 
to  consult  with  her  subordinates  and  con- 
sider the  transactions  of  the  day.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  is  more  punctual  and  prompt 
in  business  than  the  president  herself.  .  . 
Mrs.  Seno  is  in  many  respects  a  woman  of 
remarkable  personality,  and  no  one  can  meet 
her  without  being  impressed  by  her  charac- 
ter and  discernment.  With  sparkling  brown 
eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  pearl-white  teeth, 
she  hardly  looks  her  seventy  years  ;  while 
her  simple  dress  of  figured  cotton  stuff 
would  never  indicate  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  wealth.  But  her  simple  and  unosten- 
tatious ways  have  a  wholesome  influence  on 
her  subordinates  and  on. all  who  know  her. 
Her  husband  when  alive  used  to  say:  "  Bet- 
ter a  dress  of  clean  cotton  than  a  soiled  one 
of  silk."  This  principle  of  frugality  charac- 
terises all  she  does  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life. 

In  the  operations  of  the  bank  nothing 
of  any  financial  importance  is  ever  done 
without  her  approval  and  direction. 
She  is  president  in  every  sense  as  well 
as  in  name.  When  travelling,  this 
humble  bank  president  usually  goes 
third  class. 

.After  she  became  a  large  shareholder  in 
the  railway  she  was  presented  with  a  first- 
class  ticket  on  the  line,  but  she  still  went 
third.  One  of  the  railway  officials  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  her  for  this  modesty, 
and  she  replied  that  as  a  part  owner  in 
the  railway  she  felt  that  to  some  degree 
she  was  a  host  rather  than  a  .guest,  and  that 
she  should  leave  the  first-class  cars  for  those 
who  had  tickets,  and  were  often  driven  to 
inferior  cars  for  lack  of  accommodation. 
This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  woman.  .  .  .  Most  of 
her  funds  are  invested  in  concerns  that  pro- 
mote national  progress  or  some  public  good, 
and  are  designedly  so  invested.  She  is  the 
ideal  of  what  is  meant  in  this  country  by  a 
Japanese  citizen.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Seno  is  thus 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  type  of  woman 
which  Japanese  civilisation  can  produce. 
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AX  ECCENTRIC. 
"  Scrutator,"   in    T/ie   Occult   Kn-iezc, 
gives      some      interesting      details      of 
Madame  Blavatsk\-.     He  says  :  — 

Undoubtedly.  Madame  Blavatskv  was  the 
embodiment  of  eccentricity.  From  infancy 
she  was  accepted  as  an  knomaly.  and  she 
appears  from  records  of  her  earlv  historv  to 
have  gfone  off  at  a  tangent  and  pursued  an 
eccentric  orbit  of  her  own  under  an  impel- 
liner  law  known  imperfectly  even  to  herself 
and  to  others  quite  bewildering-. 

and  again  :  — 

In  strang-e  contrast  to  her  deeply  philo- 
sophical mind  she  appeared  to  possess  a 
nature  that  was  extremely  sensitive  to  cri- 
ticism, and  I  often  wondered  at  the  amount 
of  energ-y  and  the  glorious  breadth  of  voca- 
bulary she  lavished  upon  people  whom  I  re- 
garded as  so  many  puppies  barking-  at  the 
heels  of  a  Hercules.  But  so  it  was.  .Any 
character  more  protean  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  Leaving  her  in  a  plavful  mood 
you  would  return  w-ith  some  sprig  with 
which  to  g-arnish  your  merriment,  and  would 
be  met  with  a  look  of  thunderous  astonish- 
ment vyhich  seemed  to  question  your  identity, 
if  not  indeed  vour  right  to  existence. 

As  to  some  of  lier  undoubted  gifts  he 
mentions  that  on  one  occasion  she  dic- 
tated, when  in  England,  an  article  which 
she  had  seen  clairvoyantl)-,  stating  that 
it  had  just  been  published  m  Bomba}-. 
In  the  next  Indian  mail  was  a  copy  of 
The  Bombay  Gazette,  containing  ex- 
actly the  original  of  what  she  had  dic- 
tated. Of  her  death  he  gi\es  the  follow- 
ing details  :  — 

On  the  day  before  her  death  she  sat  in 
her  large  armchair,  rolled  innumerable  cigar- 
ettes which  she  lighted  and  threw  away  in 
succession.  She  was  impatient  and  restless. 
Her  staff,  with  the  exception  of  ti\o  members 
arid  the  nurse  in  personal  attendance  were 
laid  low  with  influenza.  .Mrs.  Besant  was 
returning  from  .■\merua  and  was  then  in 
Ireland. 

She  spent  the  night  sitting-  in  her  chair, 
and  the  next  day  she  did  not  leave  her  room, 
but  had  her  armchair  removed  to  her  bed- 
room. 

It  was  clear  that  she  intended  to  die  fight- 
ing. Nature,  however,  had  its  wav  with  her, 
and  she  finally  passed  away  on  Mav  8,  at 
about  5.^0  in  the  evening. 

JOHN  SMITH. 
Of  the  many  worthies  who  have  borne 
this  honourable  name,  none  has  suffered 
greater    neglect     than      Captain      John 


-Smith,  adventurer,  soldier,  pioneer 
and  governor.  A.  G.  Bradley's  article 
in  The  Fortnightly  gives  the  outstand- 
ing details  of  this  wonderful  man's 
career.  Smith  fought  the  Turks  in  1602, 
w-as  sold  as  a  slave  in  Constantinople, 
escaped  to  Russia,  visited  Africa,  sailed 
as  a  privateer,  and  eventually  sailed 
from  the  Thames  with  the  first  settlers 
bound  for  Virginia.  The  redoubtable 
.Smith  was  onl\-  twent\--six  years  of  age 
when  he  commenced  his  exploits  in  the 
New  World,  where  he  finished  his  active 
career  as  governor  of  the  struggflingf 
township  of  famestown.  We  must  refer 
readers  to  Mr.  Bradley's  absorbing  ac- 
count of  Pocahontas,  who  saved  the  gal- 
lant captain's  life,  and  afterwards 
visited  the  deposed  governor  in  Eng- 
land, where  she  herself  succumbed  to 
consumption. 

THOM.^S  H.ARDY. 
W'riting  on  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  in 
the  Bookman,  Mr.  John  Bailey  telis  us 
that  what  makes  him  incomparably  the 
greatest  of  living  English  novelists  is 
not  only  that  he  is  a  great  artist,  with 
an  artist's  instinct  for  design  and  pro- 
portion, as  well  as  a  master  of  the  Eng- 
lish language — his  most  indisputable 
title  to  rank  above  all  living  rivals  lies 
in  the  fact  that  what  he  gives  us  in  his 
novels  is  truth  seen  m  the  light  of 
poetr_\-,  and  not  realism  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  fashion  or  scandal,  the  social  or 
political  propaganda  of  the  hour.  His 
theme  is  mainl\-  man  in  the  most  univer- 
sal and  elemental  phase  of  his  existence 
--the  peasant  still  living,  face  to  face 
with  Nature,  the  life  of  [irimitive  needs, 
fears,  hopes,  loves. 

H.ARDV  .AND  WESSEX. 
The  reader  of  the  Wessex  novels  is, 
at  first  acquaintance,  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  Thomas  Hardy's  devotion  to 
Dorset  folk  and  custom  has  unduly 
limited  .  the  expression  of  our  great 
novelist  ;  but  Harold  Williams,  in  The 
North  American  Keiiezu,  finds  a  fuller 
[nirpose.     He  says  :  — 

Whatever   may   be   the    limitations   of    Mr. 
Hardy's  insight,  the  similarity  of  the  "motif" 
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underlyiiifi:  his  tales,  or  the  improbability  of 
plot  in  his  minor  books,  he  c.\n  claim  to  have 
invested  the  trasredy  of  the  individual  with 
a  note  of  universal  significance  as  onlv  the 
great  masters  have  done.  It  is  this  which 
lends  to  his  novels  whatever  srreatness  thev 
possess.  Not  a  few  amonK  voun.erer  writers 
have  imitated  him  or  worked  over  again  the 
hints  which  he  has  dispensed,  but  the  pecu- 
liar note  of  irreat  destinv  which  marks  his 
narrative  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  copies. 
This  is  inimitable,  the  gift  of  that  unfalter- 
ing steadiness  of  vision  which  belongs  to 
genius. 

For  fort}-  years  Thomas  Hard\-  has 
painted  his  word-pictures,  and  though, 
to  some,  the  background  may  seem  to 
overshadow  the  foreground,  the  presen- 
tation of  life  is  whole,  and  succeeding 
generations  of  readers  will  aporeciate 
his  work  when  even  Dickens  will  need 
an  interpreter. 

HOW   "AiNN.A   K.ARENINA"    W.AS    WRITTEN. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris  is  the  publication  of  some 
reminiscences  of  Count  Tolstoy,  b\- 
one  of  his  sons,  Count  Elie  Tol- 
stoy. One  chapter  of  the  reminiscences 
is  devoted  to  "  Anna  Karenina."  The 
son  remembers  only  vaguely  the  suicide 
in  1872,  which  suggested  to  Count  Tol- 
stoy the  writing  of  the  story  ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  distinct  recollections  of 
his  father  and  mother  working  at  the 
book.  His  father  had  the  habit  of  inter- 
polating long  passages  between  the  lines 
and  everywhere  else  possible  in  the 
manuscript,  and  his  mother  apparently 
copied  it  out.  When  the  proofs  began 
to  arrive  from  the  Messtrger  Russe, 
u^hich  was  to  publish  the  novel  in  serial 
form,  Count  Tolstoy  would  read  and 
re-read  them  and  cover  the  slips  with  so 
manv  changes  and  new  sentences,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  his  wife  to  copy  them 
again.  In  doing  this  work  she  spent 
whole  nights,  but  at  last  she  would  place 
the  sheets  on  Tolstoy's  desk  that  he 
might  dispatch  them  to  the  editor.  But 
Tolstoy  must  needs  read  them  again 
and  make  more  corrections,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  must  be  re-copied,  and 
this  would  happen  several  times. 
Final  1)',  when  the  manuscript  had  at 
length  been  dispatched,  Tolstoy  would 
telegraph  to  the  editor  further  changes. 
It  is  not  surj)rising  to  learn  that  the 
regular  appearance  of  the  story  was 
several    times    interrupted.      Before    the 


novel  \\as  quite  finished,  Tolstoy  quar- 
relled with  the  editor,  Katkoff,  over  the 
concluding  chapters.  The  son  adds  that 
Tolstoy's  final  opinion  of  his  novel  was 
not  at  all  favourable,  and  he  believes 
that  if  his  father  could  have  destroyed 
it,  he  would  willingly  have  done  so. 

THE  DREYFUS  AFFAIR. 

In  The  Positivist  Review,  Paul  Des- 
cours  recites,  in  briefest  outline,  the  part 
played  by  General  Picquart  in  the 
famous  Dreyfus  case.  The  story  bears 
repetition  if  only  to  recall  that  splendid 
hght  in  which  Picquart  deiied  his  army 
superiors  and  scored  a  notable  victory 
for  justice.     This  is  the  story  :  — 

The  French  Ministry  of  War  had 
known  for  some  time  before  1894  that 
information  was  being  given  by  some 
officer  to  the  German  Military  Attache 
in  Paris.  They  bribed  the  charwoman 
at  the  German  Embassy  to  bring  to  the 
War  Ministry  the  contents  of  the  At- 
tache's waste-paper  basket,  and  in  1894 
there  was  found  in  that  a  covering  letter 
— the  bordereau — transmitting  certain 
confidential  documents.  Dreyfus  was 
arrested,  tried  in  camera  by  a  court  mar- 
tial and  found  guilt  owing  to  documents 
— since  known  to  be  forged — being 
showm  to  the  judges  and  not  to  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  Lt.-Col.  Picquart,  as 
he  then  was,  became  soon  afterwards  the 
head  of  the  department  at  the  War 
Orfice  which  dealt  with  spies,  and  one 
day  he  was  astonished  to  find  in  the 
waste-paper  basket  from  the  German 
Embass)-  documents  in  the  same  hand  as 
the  famous  bordereau.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  these  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Dreyfus,  who  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world  safely  confined 
in  prison.  Picquart  made  a  careful  in- 
quiry, and  became  convinced  that  they 
were  written  by  Esterhazy,  an  ofhcer  in 
a  line  regiment,  who  %\as  a  man  in  debt. 
He  told  his  chiefs,  and  was  told  to  mind 
his  own  business,  being  asked  what  it 
mattered  to  him  ''  if  a  damned  Jew 
was  in  prison."  But  Picquart  was  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  this  injustice  to  con- 
tinue. He  spoke  about  the  case  to  his 
friends,  and  so  the  agitation  spread.  It 
is  well  known  how  AIM.  Zola,  Clemen- 
ceau,  .Schcrer-Kestner,  Trarieux,  De 
Pressense     laures    and    others    e.xerted 
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themselves  and  (in  spite  of  failures  at 
first)  eventually  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  innocence  of  Dreyfus.  Mean- 
while Picquart  had  committed  a  techni- 
cal offence  by  divulging  official  informa- 
tion. He  was  prosecuted,  kept  in  prison 
for  a  long  time,  and  eventually  turned 
out  of  the  anny.  When,  however,  in 
1906,  the  Court  of  Cassation  finally  de- 
clared Dreyfus  to  be  innocent  a  special 
law  was  passed  not  only  restoring  Pic- 
quart to  the  army,  but  promoting  him 
to  the  rank  of  General.  He  soon  became 
Minister  of  War,  a  post  which  he  held 
for  three  years,  till  1909,  and  since  1910 
he  had  commanded  an  Army  Corps  at 
Amiens. 

THE  AUTHORESS  OF  "  EVELINA." 
The  "  scribbling  itch "  might  fairly 
be  classed  amongst  contemporary  con- 
tagious diseases.  Unfortunately  the 
reader  suffers  the  pains  and  penalties 
which  should  rightly  afflict  the  persons 
contracting  this  one  of  the  worst  of 
"  bad  habits."  Fanny  Burney  suc- 
cumbed to  the  malady  at  an  early  age  ; 
or,  as  Gamaliel  Bradford  says  in  his 
article  on  Madame  D'Arblay  in  The 
North  American  Review,  "  She  wrote  a 
diary  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave." 

Mr.  Bradford  thinks  thit  the 
authoress  of  "Evelina,"  whilst  intelli- 
gent, was  deficient  in  intelligence ;  in 
other  words,  "  she  was  quick  to  perceive 
and  reason  in  detail,  but  she  had  no 
time  for  abstract  thinking,"  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  scantiness  of  her  real  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  her  time. 
The  critic  sums  up  his  subject  in  a  few 
telling  phrases:  — 

One  thing  is  certain,  she  was  a  writer 
from  her  childhood  to  her  death.  Her 
own  experiences  and  all  others  were 
"  copy,"  first  and  foremost.  "  I  thought 
the  lines  worth  preserving  ;  so  flew  out 
of  the  room  to  write  this."  She  was 
always  flying  out  of  life  to  preserve  it 


— in  syrup.  The  minute  detail  with 
which  she  writes  down — or  invents — all 
the  conversations  of  her  first  love  affair 
is  extraordinary  enough.  Still,  as  she 
had  no  feeling  in  the  matter  herself,  it 
was  less  wonderful  that  she  could  de- 
scribe— not  analyse — the  young  man's. 
But  she  did  love  her  father.  She  did 
love  her  husband.  That  she  could  go 
from  their  death-beds  and  write  down 
last  words  and  dying  wishes,  all  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  those  supreme 
moments,  with  cool,  artistic  finish  and 
posterity  in  her  eye,  is  a  fine  instance  of 
the  scribbling  mania. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  an  authoress  that 
we  must  chiefly  think  of  her.  It  is  as 
the  feted,  flattered,  worshipped  creatress 
of  "  Evelina  "  that  her  girlish  figure  gets 
its  finest  piquancy  ;  and  she  herself,  in 
old  age,  must  have  gone  back  again  and 
again,  through  all  the  varied  agitations 
of  fifty  years,  to  that  notable  evening 
when  Johnson  and  Burke  vied  with  each 
other  in  enthusiastic  praise  of  her  book, 
and  as  she  left  them,  intoxicated  with 
glory,  Burke  quietly  said  to  her,  "  Miss 
Burney,  die  to-night." 

WAGNER'S  "PARSIFAL." 
In  Le  Correspondent  M.  Andre  has  a 
long  article  comparing  the  "Parsifal" 
of  Wagner  with  the  original  from  which 
he  took  his  idea — the  creation  of  Wol- 
fram d'Eschenbach.  He  contends  that 
the  story  as  conceived  by  Wolfram  is 
more  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, whilst  that  of  Wagner  shows  an 
inclination  to  look  at  it  chiefly  from 
its  musical  and  dramatic  aspect.  M. 
Andre  gives  some  interesting  particu- 
lars about  this  poet  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  W'olfram  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  hearing  often  the  ro- 
mances of  his  time  he  thought  that  he 
might  concentrate  them  into  one  person- 
age, who  should  be  the  ideal  hero  of 
chivalry. 
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ROUSSEAU   FORESTALLED: 
The   Social    Contract    in    the    Eleventh    Century. 


Miss  M.  Theodora  Stead,  whose  dis- 
covery of  the  first  English  financier 
was  noticed  a  few  months  ago,  opens 
the  new  volume  of  the  English  Histori- 
cal Kevinu  with  her  discovery  of  an 
eleventh  centurj-  monk,  IManegold  of 
Lautenbach  by  name,  who  launched  a 
theory  bearing  striking  resemblance  to 
the  eighteenth  century  theory  of  the 
social  contract.  He  wrote,  it  appears, 
between  1081  and  1085,  when  the 
struggle  between  Pope  and  Emperor 
was  at  its  acutest.  Henry  IV.  had  been 
ex-commulnicated  and  deposed  b)- 
Gregory  VH.  Wenrich  of  Trier  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  the  Pope  to  depose 
m.onarchs.  Alanegold  sets  out  to  answer 
Wenrich,  but  instead  of  maintaining  the 
right  of  the  Pope  to  depose  he  advances 
the,  at  that  time,  unheard-of  right  of 
the  people  to  depose  an  unfaithful 
king :  — 

Mancgold's  theory  has,  therefore,  some  re- 
semblance to  the  eig-hteenth-century  theories 
of  the  Social  Contract.  The  king,  according 
to  him,  was  an  official  elected  by  the  people 
to  protect  them  from  domestic  disorder,  and 
from  foreign  oppression.  So  long  as  he 
ruled  well,  thus  fulfilling  the  conditions  of 
his  election,  they  were  bound  to  him  by 
fealty ;  but  as  soon  as  he  abused  his  power 
he  lost  his  office,  and  set  them  free  from 
their  allegiance.  They  could  then,  without 
any  breach  of  faith,  choose  another  man  to 
take  his  place.  Such  a  theory  of  popular 
sovereignty  left  little  room  for  the  Pope's 
action  ;  in  fact,  Manegold  allowed  him  only 
the  duty  of  proclaiming  the  invalidity  of 
their  oaths  to  the  pepole.  That  is,  his  place 
in  the  scheme  is  not  that  of  a  judge,  but 
that  of  a  spiritual  adviser.  The  Pope  either 
sanctions  and  accomplished  fact  or,  at  most, 
explains  to  the  nation  a  doubtful  moral 
question.  In  comparison  with  the  power  and 
authority  claimed  by  Gregory,  these  func- 
tions   are    insignificant. 

Manegold's  own  words  are:  — 

When  that  man,  who  has  chosen  to  sup- 
press the  wicked  and  to  defend  the  upright, 
begins  to  develop  a  base  character,  to  op- 
press good  men,  and  himself  to  practice  on 
his  subjects  that  tyranny  which  he  ought 
to  avert  from  them,  is  it  not  clear  that 
he  rightly  falls  from  the  rank  given  to  him, 
that  the  people  are  free  from  his  overlord- 
ship  and  their  allegiance,  since  he  has, 
obviously,  been  the  first  to  break  the  com- 
pact by  which  be  was  set  up  ?     No  one  can 


accuse  them  of  treachery  with  any  justice  or 
reason,  when  it  is  indisputable  that  he  first 
broke  faith.  Let  us  take  an  example  from 
more  commonplace  things.  If  a  man  confide 
the  care  of  his  swine  to  any  one  at  a  good 
wage,  and  then  discover  that  instead  of  feed- 
ing them  he  steals,  maims,  and  destroys 
them,  will  he  not  remove  him  with  disgrace 
from  his  position  as  swineherd,  and  with- 
hold his  promised  wage.?  If,  I  say,  in  these 
common  things  it  is  customary  that  he 
should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  swine- 
herd, who  tries  not  to  feed  but  to  destroy 
the  swine,  so  much  the  more  should  any 
kmg,  who  tries  to  drive  his  people  into  error 
instead  of  governing  them,  be  deprived  of  all 
power  and  honour  which  he  receives  among 
men,  as  men  are  of  more  value  than  hogs. 

Briefly,  Manegold's  argument  was  as 
follows: — "Henry  was  a  bad  ruler, 
therefore  he  was  a  tyrant  who  should 
lose  his  power.  His  followers  were 
schismatics  and  damnable." 

Miss  Stead  says  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Manegold  understood  the  full 
meaning  of  his  theory.  For  the  tone  of 
his  work  makes  it  hard  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  introduced  it  so  quietly 
if  he  had  done  so.  Yet  he  may  have 
"  lain  low  "  to  avoid  the  danger  which 
such  a  theory  incurred  for  its  author : 
and  there  was  also  the  mediaeval  distrust 
of  originality,  fie  shows  consistency 
in  the  use  of  the  theory,  which  is  de- 
veloped logically  from  its  first  appear- 
ance to  its  last.  "  He  does  not  make  it 
clear  whether  the  king  lost  his  power 
ipso  facto  by  bad  rule,  or  whether  there- 
by he  merely  gives  the  people  right  to 
depose  him." 

There  is  something  almost  sensational 
in  this  discovery  of  Miss  Stead's  that 
the  origin  in  Western  Christendom  of 
the  theory  that  the  people  have  the 
power  to  choose  and  depose  the  king 
is  to  be  found  in  the  brain  of  an  obscure 
German  monk  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Hobbes,  with  his  "  Leviathan,"  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689, 
Rousseau  with  his  "  Social  Contract," 
must  now  bow  their  diminished  heads 
before  this  fontal  monk  of  Lautenbach, 
who  had,  half  a  d07.cn  centuries  before, 
anticipated  their  theories. 
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May  I.   I9li. 


POETRY    IN    THE    PERIODICALS. 


MY  CALL  IS  THE  CALL  OF  BATTLE. 

Every  worthy  cause  compels  the  tri- 
bute of  the  poet,  and  Florence  Kiper's 
contribution,  "  The  Song  of  the 
Women,"  in  the  Foruni.  is  distinct  with 
the  qualit}'  of  those  who  are  fightmg 
for  women's  freedom.  The  poem  con- 
sists of  seven  stanzas,  the  first  verses 
breathe  a  note  of  definace:  — 

"  We  are  not  begg^ars,  O  lordling-s  who 
sit  in  the  seats  of  power."" 

And  again  :  — 

'•  We  do  not  come  with  pleading'.  O  mas- 
ters  who   in   your  migfht,'"    etc.  : 

but  the  necessity  of  comradeship    dis- 
tinguishes the  last  four  verses;  — 

We   have  visoned   a   distant    vision   that    h.i> 

lured  us  nrith  its  gleam. 
And    the   marching   lines   and   the   tramping' 

feet  are  hot  on  the  trail  of  a  dream. 
We  have  visioned  a  social  justice  that  shall 

know  the  end  of  might. 
The  weak  and  the  poor  and  the  thwarted  we 

have  seen   in  living  light. 

And  we  cry  to  you,  follow  the  vision — follow 
with   us   abreast. 

Brothers,  comrades,  lovers,  the  quest  is  a 
holv  quest. 

Out  of  the  golden  dawning-,  out  of  the  burst- 
ing   morn 

Thev  are  calling  to  us,  united — the  voices  of 
those  unborn. 

This    is    the    song;    ot    the    women,    sung    to 

the  marching:  feet. 
Mothers   and   daughters   of    mothers    out   in 

the  crowded  street, 
"iea,    and    the    mothers    of    mothers,     white 

with   the  passing:  years — 
This  is  the  chant  of  the  women  and  wise  is 

he  who  hears. 

A   KING'S  CARE. 

In  The  Japtm  Magtisine,  J.  Ingram 
Bryan  translates  a  sonnet  by  the  late 
Mikado,   entitled   "My   People":  — 

Teru  ni  tsuke 

Kumoru  ni  tsukete 
Omou   kana 

Waga    tamigusa    no 

Uve  wa  ikani  to  I 


Whether  it  rain  or  shine, 

1  have  one  only  care 
The  burden  of  this  heart  of  mine 

Is  how   my  people  fare  ! 

AFTER  DEATH  ! 
Poetry  and  the  Drama  continues  to 
gather  within  its  covers  the  best  poetry 
of  the  day.  The  current  quarter's  num- 
ber contains  the  following  short  poem 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy:  — 

My  spirit  will  not  haunt  the  mound 

Wherein  I  rest. 

But   travel,   memory-possessed. 
To  where  my  tremulous  being:  found 

Life  larg-est,  best. 

My  phantom-footed  shape  will  ,go 

When  nightfall  grays 

Hither  and  thither  along:  the  ways 
I  and  another  used  to  know 

In    backward    days. 

And  there  you"ll  see  me,  if  a  jot 
You  still  should  care 
For  me  and  for  my  creepy  air  : 

If  otherwise,  theTi  I  shall  not, 
.  For  you  be  there. 

AFTER   HIAWATHA 

Constance  Skinner  contributes  two 
''  Indian  Songs  "  to  The  British  Review. 
The  first  is  a  "  Song  of  \Miip-Plaiting," 
unusual  in  theme  and  e.xpression.  We 
give  below  two  verses  of  the  "  Song  of 
the  Full  Catch."  with  the  wilds  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  for  its  setting  :  — 

Here's   good   wind,   here's   sweet   wind, 
Heres  good  wind,  and  my  woman  calls  me! 
Straight  she  stands  there  by  the  pine-tree. 
Faithful  waits   she  by  the  cedar. 
She  will  smile  and   reach  her  hands 
When    she   sees   my   thousand   salmon  ! 
Here's  good  wind  and  my  woman  calls  me. 

Here's  clear  water,   here"s  swift  water. 
Here's   brig^ht    water   and   my    woman    waits 

me  I 
She  will  call  me  from  the  sea's  mouth. 
Sweet  her  pine-bed  when  the  nrorning 
Lig:hts  my  canoe  and  the  river  ends. 
Here's  grood  wind,  here's  swift  water. 
Strong  as  love  when  my  wom.in  calls  me! 


Ei-i-ieif  of  Eerifu-f.  USpi- 
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HISTORY   OF   THE   MONTH    IN 
CARICATURE. 


Oh,  w«d  (ome  Power  the  giftie  gie  ui 
To  tee  oursela  as  ithert  tee  us. — Burnt. 


tit!   Lthcrai   MunlUtu._i 

THE  ULSTER   CAT'S-PAW. 

The  reason  vrliy  the   Unionists  support  the 

Ulster  moveinent. 


Piai  Mall   Oaiette.} 

SHOWING    THEM     TH  K    DOOl!. 

MrssKS.  .\SQrnH  and  Repmonb  ipicture  dealersi: 
■Don't  think  anything  of  these.  Haxen't  yon 
anything  else   to  show   us?" 

Mr.  Bi'LL:  "Certainly.  What'ti  lliu  matter  witli 
the  door?" 


]Vf^tmintiter   Oazette.] 

THE    GAME    THEY'RE    REAI.l.Y    AFTER. 

TORV  GCNNER:  "Wait  till  they  get  in  a  line. 
Carson  wants  us  to  pot  that  Home  Rule  hird; 
hut  the  other  one,  the  Parliament  Act  hird.  is 
the    game    we're    really    after." 

Mr.  P.  E.  Smith,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Ulster  .\BBoriation  in  London,  said  that  he  "  wel- 
romed  the  Ulster  movement,  because  it  enaltled 
them    to    challenge    the    Parliament    .Vet." 


The  home  papers  are  naturally  lull 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  Ulster 
difficult)'.  None  of  the  liberal  car- 
toonists have  failed  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  the  English  Unionists  are 
concerned,  Ulster  is  merely  being  used 
as  means  to  defeat  the  Parliament  Act. 


John    Hull] 

THE    HORSE    AND   THE    WATER. 
KiDMo-cn  :      "It's   aisy   to   bring   him   the   wather. 
Asipiith.  but   it's  the  divvi!   to  make   him  drink"' 
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May  1,  19U- 


\       i<S  ,  'i  1 


London   Opinion.^ 
'IN    ONION    THERE    IS    STRENGTH: 
THEY    WANT  IT   OUT ' 


BUT    IF 


Sir  F.  Carrutters  Gould  is  as  clever  as 
ever  with  his  pencil  ;  there  is  no  one  on 
the  Unionist  side  to  approach  him.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  does  its  best,  but  has 
produced  nothing  as  good  as  '■  Six  Years 
Away  "  for  instance. 


Pan   Mall   Gazette.'] 

EXPERT   .\DVICE. 

Sir  E.  Carsox  :  '•  Don't  you  be  deceived,  sir, 
that  razor  is  not  made  to  shave  with,  but  only 
to    sell.  ■ 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  cartoon  in 
Ulk,  warning  the  King  of  Sweden 
against  preaching  the  doctrine  of  con- 
scription, a  pastime  he  has  recently  been 
indulging  in.  They  know  only  too  well 
what  it  means  in  Germany,  and  what 
small  beginnings  lead  to  in  time.  Con- 
scription is  an  octopus  which,  if  it  once 
gets  one  tentacle  firmly  fastened  on  a 
nation,  will  ere  long  have  it  utterly  in  its 
power.  The  military  burden  in  America 
is  nothing  like  as  great  per  head  as  it  is 
in  Europe  or  here,  but  w^e  find  the  Min- 
neapolis /oi/rnal,  demanding  how  long 
this  insatiable  giant  is  to  continue  drain- 
ing the  life  blood  of  the  nations. 


Westniivi^ter  Gozette.l 

SIX    YEARS    AWAY. 
"  What  on   earth   are   you   doing  in 

'  We're     waiting    for    the 

I've  seen  nothing  of 

-but 


Mr.   Btll: 

that   ditch?' 

Ulster    Volunteers  : 
enemy  !" 

Mr.  Bcll  :     "  The  enemy 
him.  where  is  he.^" 

Ulster    Volunteers  :  "  He's   six   years   away 
he's  there!" 

Mr.    Btll:     "Well,    then,   hadn't   you    better    go 
home  and   put   away  your  guns.'" 


Westminster   Gazette.'] 

BREWING    MISCHIEF. 

First    Witch:     "Shall    I    throw    this    in? 
make  a  big  blaze  I" 


It'll 


May   1,  191!,. 
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\\ eitminster  Gazette.] 

BONAR    LAW    ANT>    DISORDER. 

Mr.  Asqcith:  "We  are  willing  to  make  rea- 
sonable concessions  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
peaceful    settlement ." 

Mr.    Bonar    Law:     "Yah,    you're    capitulating!" 

Mr.  AsqrrrH :  "  But  we  are  not  to  be  deterred 
by   threats   from   our   purpose " 

Mb.  Bo.nar  Law  :  "  Yah  !  you're  provoking  Civil 
War!" 


The  majority  of  the  papers  in  the 
United  States  appear  to  be  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  tight  for  the  repeal 
of  the  free  tolls  provisions  in  the  Canal 
Act.  The  OregOHian,  however,  seems 
to   consider   that    Dr.    Wilson    and   Mr. 


\_From   the  "  n'cstmiiistcr  Gazette." 
THE  CLOSED  DOOR  AND  THE  KEY. 

Lord  Lansdowne  :  "  You're  not  wanted  here !    The 
door's  locked  !" 
Mr.  Asqfitb:  "Yes.  but  I  have  the  key!" 

CHOR0S  OF  Tory  Voices  Behind  the  Door  :  "  Mon- 
strous! Unfair!  Unconstitutional!  Let's  do 
something  to  the  lock!     Take  away  his  key!" 


Ulk.} 

Take     care 
Damocles. 


IX    SWEDEN. 
Gustave,     it     is 


[Berlin 
the     balloon 


of 


Minneapolis  Journal.t 
HOW      LONG      WILL     WE     ALLOW     THIS     BAR- 
BARIAN TO   TAX  US. 

Bryan  are  so  involved  in  external  com- 
plications that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
throw  something  to  the  wolves  to  keep 
them  quiet  awhile. 

The  Indepcndiente,  a  Mexican  paper, 
favouring  General  Huerta,  tries  to  make 
out  that  the  Carranza  rebellion  is  merely 
a  fake  affair,  run  with  the  approval  of 
Uie  United  States.  The  removal  of  the 
embargo  on  ihe  export  of  arms  from  the 
States  to  Alexico  is  the  subject  of  several 
cartoons,  all  of  which  indicate  that 
American  feeling  is  that  this  action  in- 
definitel)-  postponed  the  possibility  of 
peace.  The  New  York  Siin,  which  has 
chafed  at  the  inaction  of  the  President, 
cvidentlv  hooed  that  after  the  murder  of 
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Maij  1,  19H. 


MinneaiioU/  Jou ma}.'', 

LOOK   OUT.    BELOW! 

Mr.  Benton,  Great  Britain  would  take  a 
hand  in  affairs.  C/k  depicts  a  pretty 
widespread  feeling  in  Germany  that  the 
United  States  makes  much  noise  and 
does  little.  Spain  made  the  same  mis- 
take some  years  ago. 

The    European    papers    have    found 
Prince  Wied  and  his  Albanian  kingdom 


"  ■      '  -New    York. 

rXTYIXG    THE    KNOT. 


a  fertile  source  of  inspiration,  they  make 
the  greatest  fun  of  the  whole  business. 
The  German  papers  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  against  Russia  for  some 
time  past.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
humorous   periodicals   which   endeavour 


Oregoninn.]  iPortland. 

II.\RD   PRES.SED. 


Imlt  in  iitin  n!t  .J  ,  Mesico  City. 

UNCI.E    SAMS    ■■  BOfiEV    MAN." 


Muu   1.   iOli- 


REV/F.W    OF    REVIEWS. 


"155 


.4  jnfrican.] 

FEEDIXC 


IBaitiiM 
THK   l)n\K   I  IF   PEACE. 


to  make  out  that  France  and  Russia  are 
getting  ready  to  attack  Germany.  Del- 
casse  is,  of  course,  a  pet  aversion  of  the 
German  press. 


Fasqumo.]  'Turin. 

THE    ASSASSINATION    OF    RF.NTON 

Uncle  S«m  :  "It  is  inv  luisiness  to  put  this 
mutter  rieht  .  .  .  (after  exainining  the  hndyl. 
He    ia   deaii:     that    is    all    I    lia\e    t<i    -i.iy." 


World.] 


[New  York 


WATCHFUL    WAITING. 


The  cartoon  in  Shnplicissimus,  show- 
ing the  Chancellor  lecturing  the  Crown 
Prince, refers  to  the  action  of  theSwedish 
Prime  Minister,  who  resented  the  inter- 
ference of  the  King  in  the  controversy 
about  increased  military  service.  Sweden 
IS  a  good  object-lesson  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  burden  of  conscription  can 
be  increased  once  the  principle  is  intro- 


.S„,i.J  [New    York. 

SOMETHING   MAY  HAPPEN  NOW. 
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CJifc.]  [Berlin. 

THE  VAXKEE  NATIOJf  AL  MUSIC. 

Blii£f  and  Enmbng. 


KhuhU,.uU,t.-i),.;  [Berlin. 

CABLXET  BTIILDIXG   AT  DTIRAZZO. 
WiLLi.\M   OF   Alb-\N!.a  :     **  You    there,   come   inside, 
we    want    another    man    to   fill    our    Cabinet." 


duced.  It  is  well  to  bear  such  things  in 
mind.  The  way  in  which  Germany  and 
England  "  divide  "  Africa  is  the  subject 
of  a  satirical  drawing  in  Mucha. 
Germany's  share  is  certainly  not  that  of 
the  lion ! 


Vamiiino-'l 


[Turin. 


BoTiirem-J  anko  .^  [Budapest. 

AT    DURAZZO.  The    Prince   of    Wied  :     "  I    am    quite   willing    to 

Solemn    Entrance    of    the    Prince    of    Wied    into        go.   but    I    fear   they    will   spoil    my   fine   new    uni- 


his  residence. 


form." 


May   1.   J9H- 
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'fS*7'; 


/'tl.^(/UJ»0.] 


Turin. 


THE   KING   OF   ALBANIA. 


The    KiNC  :      "May    I    Iea\e    my    thi-cine    for    a 
ninnicnt?" 

•     The  Triple  Alliance;     "You   must   wait  for   the 
lext'liange  of   Protocole" 


Vlk.y   ,  [Berlin. 

the.(,;rindistone_in  the  east. 

T«E-4?rssux_  .BE.\R.:,;,"-.3£ou.-.silly  Frenchman, 
(Im't  shout  so  loud  with  joy.  Michel  will  see 
Uiat  I;iiraKiiJi:4.vnening;piJtSlawe." 


SitiiiAicii'fimHS.]  L. Munich. 

BEI.CASSE'S    RHSSIAN    DREAM. 

"  A    Berlin   a    Berlin." 


liladrlcradalsch.]  [Berlin. 

IN  THE  POLITK-AI,  AKBi  HK-I.AND. 

The  poor  man  cannot  reel  in  pence  «  hen  he  does 
not  like  hie  neigbbonrs. 
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Mail 


[Warsaw. 

AXD   GERMANY    AGREE    TO   DIVIDE 
SOUTH    AFRICA. 


KJadderadatich.'\  [Berlin. 

ARMAMENTS  IN  THE  EAST. 
Makianse:    "Ain't  you  soon  going  to  dance  with 


Simplicissimus.J  [M  unich. 

SWEDISH  FAIRY  T.AI.ES. 

HOLI.WEG  (to  the  Crown  Prince) :  "  There  was 
once  a  Minister  in  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
who  told  his  king  to  hold  his  tongue  .  .  . 
and  he  is  still  aliTe."  • 


Shnplicissimus^J]  tMuuich. 

BEFORE  HIS  JOTJRXEY  NORTH. 

The  Stork  :  "  Tell,  me.  oh.  G  id  of  Fruitfulness. 
how  people  may  obtain  a  family  without  loss  of 
caste,  otherwise  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
Germany." 


Ilrriuii-  of  Ilvi-ini'.  1151  li 
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A  MEMORIAL  TO  W.  T.    STEAD. 


STEAD    HOSTELS. 


Mail)-  schemes  were  suggested  as 
memorials  to  W.  T.  Stead,  but  his  dear- 
est friends,  those  who  knew  his  dislike 
of  useless  show  of  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, insisted  that  he  would  have  been 
particularly  averse  to  a  memorial  which, 
at  great  cost,  would  merely  have  per- 
petuated his  own  fame,  and  decided  that 
whatever  it  was,  it  must  first  of  all  be 
eminently  useful,  and  be  on  lines  he 
would  himself  have  advocated.  At  a 
meeting"  presided  over  by  Earl  Grey,  it 
was  settled  that  lodging  homes  for 
women,  to  be  called  Stead  Hostels, 
should  be  founded  in  every  large  city 
to  his  memor}'.  These  hostels  were  to 
be  opened  as  quickly  as  funds  per- 
mitted. Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra 
gave  a  liberal  donation,  and  became 
)jatroness  of  the  Memorial.  General 
Brocklehurst  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Miss  Josephine  Mar- 
shal secretary,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Hawksley 
treasurer. 

Throughout  his  strenuous  life  Mr. 
Stead  fought  e\er  for  the  cause  of 
womanhood.  There  are  no  properly 
supervised' hostels  for  women  and  girls 
similar  to  those  for  men,  and  Mr.  Stead 
sympathised  with  every  effort  to  suppl\- 
this  lack.  He  summoned  two  confer- 
ences on  the  subject,  and  did  everything 
he  could  to  further  their  creation.  It 
is  peculiarly  fitting,  therefore,  that  the 
chief  memorial  should  take  this  form, 
and  it  was  a  happy  idea  which  caused 
the  first  Hostel  to  be  provided  solely  by 
women,  and  chiefl\-  through  a  shilling 
fund 

I'wo  Hc)Slels  have  now  been  opened 
in  London  and  one  in  Leeds  The 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Countess  Cairns, 
and  other  ladies  are  startmg  one  in 
Bath  ;  one  will  soon  open  in  Woolwich, 
and  in  man\-  other  towns  such  Stead 
Ildstcls  will   soon  be  found. 


It  is  difficult  for  Australians  to  realise 
the  hopeless  position  of  homeless  women 
and  girls  in  the  great  cities  at  home. 
Here  there  is  comparatively  little  unem- 
ployment, wages  are  high,  and  practic- 
all)'  everyone  can  have  a  roof  over  her 
head.  How  different  it  is  in  England. 
The  following  article  b\'  Mrs.  Mary 
Higgs  gives  some  idea  of  the  scheme 
and  the  need  for  it.  Mrs.  Higgs  knows 
more  from  personal  experience  about 
the  problem  than  any  other  lady  in 
England.  Some  years  ago  she  tramped 
across  the  country,  consorting  with  her 
poorer  sisters,  and  sleeping  in  casual 
wards,  and  awful  lodging  houses,  where 
the\-  were  obliged  to  dwell.  She  set 
down  tne  results  of  her  heroic  investiga- 
tion in  a  book  which  is  now  the  text- 
book on  the  subject,  and  has  wrought 
untold  good. 

Most  of  the  mone}'  required  is  being" 
raised  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom.  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead,  although  first  of  all  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  a  true  cosmopolitan,  and 
knew  and  was  beloved  by  men  and 
women  all  over  the  world.  Many  of 
these  have  also  desired  to  participate 
in  this  memorial  to  his  memory,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  open 
shorth"  a  special  Over  Seas'  Hostel, 
paid  for  by  contributions  from  the 
Dominions.  No  doubt  many  of  our 
readers,  both  men  and  women,  would  be 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking 
some  little  share  in  such  a  practical 
tribute  to  one  who,  during  his  strenuous 
life,  did  so  much  for  women  the  world 
over. 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bouchier 
F.  Hawksley,  30  Mincing  Lane,  Lon- 
don, E.C.,  or,  if  more  convenient,  to 
him,  care  of  Review  of  Reviews,  Swan- 
ston-street,  Melbourne.  The  envelope 
should  be  marked  Stead  Hostels. 
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THE    UNION    OF    ALL    WHO    LOVE    IN    THE 
SERVICE   OF   ALL   WHO   SUFFER. 


Bv  Mrs.  M 
Have  }'ou  ever  dreamt  a  vivid  dream 
in  which  you  are  the  hero  or  heroine  of 
a  forlorn  hope?  You  cling  to  life  for 
yourself  and  your  companions.  In 
the  startlingly  real  episodes  of  salvation 
from  lire  and  flood,  you  act  under  your 
"ruling  passion,"  strong  in  death.  Tf 
unselfish,  again  and  again  you  rejoice  in 
the  salvation  of  companions  as  well  as 
yourself,  struggle  for  their  lives  as  well 
as  your  own.  When  you  find  x-ourself 
climbing  precipices,  escaping  dilemmas, 
rejoicing  in  fortunate  incidents,  you  feel 
intensel)'  alive,  it  is  so  real.  The  dream 
leads  up  to  a  moment  when  you  and 
your  companions  are  faced  by  death — 
death  like  Captain  Scott  met  at  the 
South  Pole,  inevitable,  \et  catastrophic. 
Then  you  merciful!}-  awake,  and,  lo ! 
it  is  a  dream  ! 

Yet  you  have  been  put,  as  if  hv  magic, 
into  keen  sympathy  with  incidents  that 
have  really  happened.  At  times  it  al- 
most seems  to  you  as  if  it  were  \our  own 
real  history.  Once  )ou  did  so  die. 
Throughout  you  feel  the  tremendous 
force  of  the  "  will  to  live,"  and  the 
somewhat  feebler  but  still  passionate 
desire  to  save  others'  li\=es.  Numbers 
of  your  fellows  have  so  [^lerished.  and 
when  you  read  stones  of  flood,  fire  and 
shipwreck,  something  of  the  vast  abys- 
mal fund  of  "  fellow-feeling,  which 
makes  us  wondrous  kind,"  comes  to  the 
surface.  You  are  "  touched. '  The 
mystic  touch  is  from  within.  The  harp 
of  your  being  echoes,  however  faintlv, 
to  the  feeling  of  others'  woes. 

The  tragic  passing  of  the  "  Titanic  " 
woke  such  an  echo  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  hearts,  so  brought  us  faintly  near 
the  great  heart  of  our  leader.  W.  f. 
Stead.  These  dream  episodes,  and  these 
faint  waves  of  sympath}-  bring  us  into 
momentary  touch  with  physical  suffer- 
ing, and  with  those  psychic  instincts  of 
self-preservation,  or  preservation  of 
others  which  are  concerned  with 
physical  safety.  Just  so  /le  may  have 
felt  as  he  went  down,  struggling  to  the 
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last  to  live  for  others,  hoping  to  the  last 
for  rescue.  But  we  know  how  he  perished, 
because  he  so  lived.  The  life  currents 
of  that  great  heart  reached  us,  and  saved 
us  from  indifference  to  the  fate  of  our 
fellows,  and  taught  us  to  echo,  however 
feebly,  the  beats  of  the  world-heart. 

"  The  union  of  all  who  love,  in  the 
service  of  all  who  suffer."  This  was  his 
ideal.  He  agonised  over  unseen  woes, 
he  walked  dream  precipices  of  the  spirit, 
he  led  forlorn  hopes,  he  was  filled  by 
a  passion  of  pity  that  could  realise  the 
dim  yearnings  of  multitudes  in  far-off 
lands,  and  also  the  unseen  sorrows  of 
the  down-trodden,  the  despised  and  for- 
saken of  his  own  land. 

This  passion  of  pity,  this  real  com- 
munity of  feeling,  not  only  on  the 
physical  but  on  the  p>sychic  plane,  is 
rare.  It  sent  Francis  d'Assisi  forth  to 
nurse  lepers,  it  moved  in  "  the  lady  of 
the  lamp."  Most  of  ns  can  only  be  led 
into  some  faint  after-chord  when  the 
master-note  has  been  struck.  It  is  a 
fitting  memorial  if  slovvl_\-,  in  atl 
humility,  vve  try  to  catch  the  echoes,  and 
vivify  them  into  concrete  effort.  For 
he  loved  all  women.  It  was  given  him 
to  understand,  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
feel.  Few  men  have  received  such  con- 
fidences. For  the  moment  he  was  ours 
in  a  psychic  sense,  sharing  the  sorrow, 
lending  his  own  buoyancy  for  self-help. 
Probably  there  could  be  gathered  as 
great  a  crowd  as  that  on  the  "  Titanic," 
whose  intimate  heart  sorrows  he  shared 
— both  men  and  women.  But  it  is  rare 
for  a  man  to  share  a  woman's  sorrows. 
The\'  lie  so  much  in  the  ps}chic  realm 
that  they  are  out  of  the  ken  of  those 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  business  or 
travail,  and  therefore  too  often  are 
dubbed  "  imaginar}-  "  !  It  is  just  these 
shadows  on  the  spirit  that  he  was  able 
to  sense  as  if  by  magic.  There  swept 
across  him  great  gusts  of  s\mpathy, 
blown  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
He  felt  with  others  across  continents, 
he  represented  the  world-spirit  of  sym- 
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pathy.  Shall  we  find  his  like  "^  Yes, 
for  some  day  all  humanity  will  follow, 
and  be  tuned  to  the  synip'hon\-  of  3_\-ni- 
]3ath)'. 

We  are  trying  to  raise  his  memorial. 
One  of  the  most  daring  acts  of  his  life 
was  the  descent  into  the  under-world  of 
womanhood.  He  felt  with  the  nameless 
victims  of  nameless  wrongs.  He  risked 
what  is  is  dearer  than  life — reputation 
— to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  forget 
them.  To  the  last  his  great  heart  kept 
in  touch,  not  only  with  the  struggles  of 
peoples  battling  for  libert\',  but  also 
with  the  individual  struggle  of  the  ob- 
scure woman.  He  extended  love  to  "  the 
sinner."  His  wTath  was  tierce  against 
all  who  exploit  womanhood,  his  pit\' 
keen  for  all  exploited  in  bod\-  and 
soul,  the  derelicts  of  humanit)-.  There- 
fore as  his  memorial  it  is  desired  to  equip 
life-boats.  \i,  on  the  broad  ocean,  a  ves- 
sel crowded  with  women  and  children  is 
m  peril,  men  are  expected  to  do  all  they 
can  to  save  them,  even  at  the  cost  of 
their  lives.  But,  alas  !  in  our  great  cities 
there  are  thousands  going  under,  and 
men,  their  brothers,  are  often  their 
greatest  fieril.  Instead  of  saviours  they 
are  destroyers.  Therefore  all  men  and 
women  of  the  goodwill  must  equip  and 
launch  the  Women's  Lodging  House. 
You  do  not  launch  the  life-boat  only  to 
pick  up  a  few  stragglers  from  the  sea, 
you  equip  and  launch  it  to  sa\e  pas- 
sengers. 

The  first  Stead  Memorial  Hostel  m 
London  is  about  to  be  so  launched.  It 
is  a  handsome  house,  at  the  corner  of 
St.  George's-road  and  Lupus-street, 
Westminster.  The  basement  contains 
am|)le  kitchen  and  laundr}-  accommoda- 
tion ;  on  the  ground  floor  is  a 
comfortable  dining-room,  and  rooms 
for  the  staff.  On  the  first  floor 
is  a  magnificent  drawing-room  with 
a  verandah,  in  which  there  will  be 
ample  accommodation  not  onl}-  for  the 
collective  life  of  the  inmates,  but  also 
for  those  social  gatherings  so  dear  to 
Mr.  Stead's  own  heart.  \\'ho  that  knew 
him  can  forget  his  "  At  Homes  "  ? 

On  the  three  stories  above  there  is 
Ijedroom  accommodation  for  over  30 
inmates,  and  a  roof-garden  gives  possi- 
bilities of  fresh  air.    The  house  itself  is 


within  easy  reach  of  the  large  green  and 
leafy  area  of  St;  George's  Square,  and 
close  to  the  Embankment  and  a  small 
recreation  ground.  Within  easy  reach 
are  many  of  London's  most  famous 
sights  and  pleasure  resorts. 

Who  thinks  of  the  sorrows  and 
struggles  of  the  women  ministering  to 
London's  pleasure  '■:  Does  the  visitor 
who  comes  to  London  think  of  his 
struggling  sister  who  has  to  find  some 
plank  of  safety  to  prevent  h'.r  from 
being  sucked  under  into  the  abyss  ? 
Women  there  must  be  ministering  in 
our  great  theatres,  and  who  cares  ?  The 
Y.W.C.A.  (to  its  credit,  be  it  said),  has 
one  Home  for  theatrical  girls,  full  to 
overflowing.  Abundant  room  is  left  for 
other  workers  to  reach  out  after  a  host 
of  struggling  women,  journalists  as  well 
as  those  in  the  professions  that  cater  for 
amusement.  Indeed  perhaps  we  shall 
ne\er  know  the  dangers  of  these  women 
until  we  learn  by  contact.  Each 
struggles  obscurely,  and  often  does  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  safety.  For  in- 
stance, in  London  it  is  a  general  prac- 
tice to  make  shop  assistants  sign  an 
agreement  to  leave  at  a  ntoiitciifs  7ioticz. 
A  girl  living  m  may  therefore  be  dis- 
missed without  a  lodging  to  go  to,  and 
with  a  mere  j^ittance  in  her  pocket. 
Often  her  shop-mates,  out  of  theii; 
scanty  earnings,  collect  money  to  send 
her  home,  but  if  her  home  is  distant  they 
cannot  give  her  enough. 

Recently  this  case  occurred: — A  girl 
desiring  to  change  her  situation  came 
and  asked  if  she  might  book  a  bed  foi 
one  night.  She  had  to  give  notice  and 
to  leave  in  order  to  apply  for  the  situa- 
tion. \{  she  did  not  get  it  she  would  be 
homeless.  On  what  a  slender  chance 
must  fortune  or  misfortune  hang  for 
women  in  such  a  case  ! 

Late  in  life,  after  a  long  life  of  ab- 
stinence from  thefatre-going,  Mr.  Stead 
put  on  one  side  the  restrictions  of  his 
Nonconformist  ancestry  to  learn  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  plaj'-going  masses 
of  our  countr}nien,  and  came  in  touch 
with  much  "behind  the  scenes"  of  the 
toll  we  pay  for  being  entertained.  He 
stood  for  the  true  manly  attitude,  which 
scorns  to  use  the  frailty  of  a  fellow- 
creature   as   an   excuse    for     self-indul- 
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gence  ;  but  extends  pity  and  s}mi>ath\- 
to  those  borne  away  by  the  currents  of 
modern  life  too  strong  for  them.  His 
scathing  condemnation  rested  on  those 
who  trap  the  weak  to  their  undoing. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  his  spirit 
will  enter  lovingh'  the  doors  set  open  as 
a  meeting-place  of  need  and  s>-mpathy. 
One  such  door  is  already  open  m 
Leeds,  and  in  his  name  in  the  Stead 
Hostel  there  is  homeliness  and  warmth 
and  love  for  those  who  need  it.  Soon 
such  a  door  will  be  open  in  London, 
and  we  hope  many  another  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Every  effort  will  be 
made,  after  the  investment  of  capital  in 
hostels,  to  make  them  self-supporting, 
because  thus  there  may  be  come  to  a 
spreading  s>-mpathy,  and  the  name 
Sfend  Hostel  may  perpetuate  the  spirit 
of  him  who  suffered  to  serve. 

Xews  comes  from  the  Stead  Hostel, 
Leeds,  that  since  it  started  two  months 


ago,  over  forty  women  and  girls  have 
made  use  of  its  hospitality.  Among 
them,  two  motherless  girls  sought  re- 
fuge from  immoral  surroundings,  and 
a  shop  assistant  from  London  found  a 
home.  Already,  therefore,  the  life-boat 
is  launched  in  one  city  of  England,  and 
has  begun  its  noble  work. 

The  London  Stead  Hostels  will 
prove,  we  trust,  to  have  even  a  wider  use, 
for  London  is  to  some  extent  the  metro - 
pole  of  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that 
the)'  will  have  international  use,  and 
that  other  centres  may  spring  up  in 
other  lands,  so  that  the  words  "  Stead 
Hostel  "  may  become  a  synonym  for 
that  spirit  of  international  sympathv 
and  fraternity  which  he  lived  to  incul- 
cate ;  and  to  spread  this  was  the  last 
errand  of  his  life,  leading  him  to  the 
fitting  grave  for  such  a  soul — the  wide 
ocean,  the  tides  of  which  touch  all 
shores,  and  no  longer  separate  but  unite 
mankind. 
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T-B.S.  ■■  Titanic."  The  White  Star  triple-screw 
•ileanieT  "TiUiiic,"  iaunchetl  At  Belfast  31st  May.  '911,  is 
on-  of  the  largest  ve^spls  afloat  at  the  jjresent  time,  at. J  is 
a  wonderful  achievement  of  British  shipbuiMmg.  comlined 
with  The  enterprise  of  the  owners.  This  modem  leviathan 
IS  nearly  900  feel  long,  45,000  tons  gross  register,  and  66.cico 
tons  dis|ilaceiiienl.  The  ■■Titanic"  is  in  the  ^\■hlte  Star 
Line's  mail  and  passenger  service  l^etween  Soulhanipton. 
t'herl'ourg.  Oueenilown  and  Ne»  Vortc.  and  has  accotn- 
iiiodation  for  about  s.jo'''  |ias^t;tigcis,  wtih  a  crew  uf  gfrv 
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(For  Address  Only 


POSTCARD  SENT  BY  W.  T.  STEAD  FROM  THE  "TITANIO"  TO  HIS  GRANDSON,  AGED 
The  reverse  side  showed  "  the  largest  ship  iu  the  world." 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS   OF   THE   MONTM. 

THE    PROCESSES    OF    THE    NEGRO    MIND. 


Thinking  Black.  Hv  D.  Cr^uvfiud.  (Dor.Tn. 
7  I'-) 

W'e  have  had  a  good  many  books 
growing  out  of  the  transforming  efforts 
and  experiences  of  European  countries 
m  the  ahnost  completed  process  of  sub- 
lerting  the  continent  of  Africa  to  their 
schemes  of  empire,  trade,  and  colonisa- 
tion. Abyssinia  and  Liberia  now  com- 
prise all  that  remains  unapportioned. 
But,  although  Africa  belongs,  in  the 
political  sense,  to  the  empires  of  the 
white  races,  it  has  a  very  scanty  white 
iiopulation,  with  no  prospect  of  much 
increase.  The  future  of  Africa  is  in- 
evitably in  the  hands  of  the  African 
races,  having  a  present  estimated  popu- 
lation of  perhaps  two  hundred  millions. 

What  these  African  people  are  really 
like,  how  their  minds  work,  what  their 
rapacities  are — these  questions  have  a 
growing  interest,  yet  they  have  never 
I>een  well  answered.  Even  as  regards 
the  progress  of  ten  million  negroes  in 
the  United  States,  after  two  centuries  of 
.slavery  and  a  half -century  of  freedom, 
there  is  the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion. 
Exceptional  men  among  the  negroes 
themselves  have  come  forward  with 
books,  in  which  the}'  have  rhainpioned 
the  black-skinned  tribes  of  men,  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  interpret  the 
black  to  the  white.  W'e  have  now  at 
liand  a  book  of  exceptional  quality  that 
endeavours  to  help  us  realise  something 
(if  the  negroes  themselves,  as  they  live 
;md  think  and  act  in  the  vast  stretches 
'jf  the  Dark  Continent. 

i'hc  Rev.  D.  Crawford  is  a  .Scotch 
missionary  who  entered  Africa  in  iSSg, 
at  Benguela,  on  the  West  Coast.  For 
more  than  twenty-two  years  he  did  not 
leave  the  great  field  of  his  endeavour, 
which  lay  north  of  British  and  German 
South  Africa,  and  was  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  Portuguese  West  Africa 
and  those  parts  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
that  lie  just  north  of  Rhodesia.  The 
title  of  Mr.  Crawford's  book  is  "  Think- 
ing Black";  and  the  bcxjk  itself  is  as 
unexpected  and  original  in  its  method 
as  the  title  is  striking  and  unforget- 
table.     "As  a   man   thinkcth.  so  is  he." 


And  as  the  negroes  m  Central  Africa 
think  through  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  miles  of  what  Mr.  Crawford  calls 
the  "  long-grass  country,"  so  is  their 
way  of  life.  Mr.  Crawford  has  tried  to 
make  us  realise  what  are  some  of  the 
processes  of  the  negro  mind,  as  it  works 
habitually  in  its  native  environment,  as 
things  now  are. 

We  get  tlie  impression  of  a  very  wide- 
spread measure  of  relative  uniformity. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  tribes  and 
considerable  diversities  of  speech  and 
custom  among  the  native  races  of 
Africa.  But,  as  among  the  aboriginal 
races  of  North  America  when  white  men 
came  to  know  them,  there  is  much  in 
common  as  regards  traditional  ways  of 
living  and  thinking.  A  large  part  of 
all  this  undoubtedly  is  the  result  of 
climatic  influence.  Mr.  Crawford's  book 
makes  no  attempt  to  be  systematic, 
either  in  its  plan  or  its  argument.  It  is 
a  long  series  of  notes,  descriptions, 
episodes,  dissertations,  edited  api^ar- 
ently  out  of  his  voluminous  journals, 
kept  not  so  much  to  chronicle  exact 
daily  events  as  to  record  his  own 
thoughts  and  reflections  as  his  mind  was 
stimulated  by  experience  in  contact  with 
the  human  conditions  around  him. 

The  result  has  high  quality  as  litera- 
ture, and  few  recent  books  are  so  likely 
to  stir  the  reader  to  new  ways  of  think- 
ing about  matters  with  which  he  had 
supposed  himself  somewhat  familiar. 
.\lt hough  .Mr.  Crawford  holds  no  brief 
for  the  im]ierialists,  we  are  bound  to 
feel  that  even  the  worst  of  the  European 
colonial  governments  may  be  of  marked 
benefit  because  sure  to  bring  to  an  end 
such  frightful  practices  as  cB.nnibalism, 
and  also  sure  to  bring  the  resources  of 
modern  preventive  medicine  to  bear 
upon  tropical  plagues  and  infections. 
Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  re- 
lative ca])acity  of  negroes  for  high  civil- 
isation, the  reader  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
book  is  also  bound  to  find  fresh  con- 
fidence in  the  view  that  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  two  hundred  million 
people  can  be  striking!}'  impro\ed,  in  a 
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comparatively  short  tmie,  b_\-  the  wise 
effort  of  those  responsible  for  colonial 
adnnnistration,  medical  and  educational 
work,  and  missionary  effort  in  general. 
Mr.  Crawford  is  frankly  an  evangelis- 
ing missionary,  who  believes  in  the  effi- 


cacy of  his  Christian  Gospel.  But  he 
is  also  a  man  of  broad  view  and  scien- 
tific mind,  who  does  not  minimise  the 
value  of  orderly  government,  medical 
and  sanitary  administration,  and  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  enterprise. 


/ 


SIR    CHARLES   TUPPER'S;  i  MEMORIES. 


ollections  of  Sixty  Years.     Bv  the  Rt. 

.■^ir   Charles   TupDcr,    Bart,    G.C.M.G.. 
iC.issell.      i6;'-  net.) 

The  dr\-  air  of  Canada,  acting  on  the 
full-blooded  British  stock,  has  a  pecu- 
liar power  of  producing  perhaps  the 
toughest  thing  that  is  known  in  human 
beings.  From  a  purely  physical  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  two 
more  remarkable  men  than  Lord  Strath- 
cona,  whom  we  lost  a  few  months  ago 
at  the  age  of  93,  and  Sir  Charles  Tup- 
per,  who  at  92  is  the  last  survivor  of 
those  "  Fathers  of  Confederation  "  who 
met  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
near!}-  fifty  }-ears  ago  to  make  the 
ground  plan  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  toughness  is  not  merel\- 
physical.  Intellectually  the  type,  of 
which  these  men  are  examples,  displa}s 
a  dogged,  thick-skinned,  rasping  force 
that  drives  its  way  to  success  through, 
over,  and  not  seldom  under,  all  hind- 
rances. They  have  imagination  without 
idealism.  The  men  from  the  poverty- 
stricken  provinces  of  Eastern  Canada 
who  saw  in  a  vision  tlie  dominion  of  to- 
day, and  set  about  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  way  to  make  their  vision  a 
realit}-.  had  an  undeniable  gift  of  im- 
agination, but  a  curiously  limited  one. 

Their  promised  land,  as  they  saw  it, 
was  a  network  of  prosperous  railways, 
serving  "  booming "  cities  and  fertile 
prairies,  and  transporting  an  endless 
army  of  industrious  immigrants.  They 
looked  forward  to  a  day  when  Canada 
was  to  be  the  home  of  a  hundred  million 
souls.  But  the\-  did  not  mean  the  word. 
They  had  only  thought  of  a  hundred 
million  dollar-earning  bodies. 

At  92  Sir  Charles  Tuppfer-:  gives  the" 
world  his  memories  of  the  sixt\-  years 
of  political  life  that  ha\e  given  h'lm  a 
very  definite  place  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  It  is  not  a  book.  It  is  an 
astonishing  compilation  of  old  letters, 
speeches,  and  extracts  from  old  diaries 


— the  whole  knit  together  into  a  sort 
of  unit}-  b\-  unconquerable  self-con- 
fidence and  straightforward  vanity. 
The  mind  that,  after  44  years,  can  write 
like  this  must  be  almost  unique:  — 

We  reached  Georgetown  at  S  p.m.  We 
slept  there,  and  reached  Harris's  Hotel  at 
Fort  Abercrombie  the  next  day,  Januarv  q, 
at  dark.  I  found  I  had  increased  mv  weisrht 
durin.^  the  twenty-one  days  since  I  left  Fort 
Abercrombie  from  170  to  iqo  lbs.  We  sent 
our  basjfa.cre  on  to  St.  Cloud,  and  rested  on 
the  loth  at  Harris's  Hotel.  We  reached  the 
railway  at  St.  Cloud  at  =;  p.m.  on  the  nth. 
and  our  baR^aKe  arrived  ten  minutes  later. 
We  left  at  8  a.m..  and  reached  St.  Paul  at 
I   p.m.     ...  .    : 

This  goes  on  for  a  page  and  a  half  ! 

Broadl}-  speaking,  ever\-  great  thing 
that  was  done  in  Canada  for  nearl)-  fift\- 
years  was  done  directly  by  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  or  was  inspired  and  guided  b\- 
him.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  the 
Conservative  Part}-,  of  which  he  was  a 
leader,  was  invariabh-  wise  and  patrio- 
tic. Sometimes  it  failed  to  understand 
a  situation  or  to  foresee  the  course  of 
events.  But  it  had  Sir  Charles  always 
beside  it,  and  he  never  failed  to  come 
to  its  help.  The  scandals  that  led  to 
falls  from  power — the  "Pacific  Scandal  " 
of  1S72,  and  the  troubles  that  culmin- 
ated in  1896 — were  all  baseless  slanders. 
At  times  the  party  harboured  men  of  in- 
ferior character,  but  they  all  in  the  end 
accepted  bribes  from  the  Liberals,  and 
went  over  to  the  other  side.  The  Liberal 
Party,  of  course,  was  a  body  of  blind, 
weak,  misguided,  and  ungenerous  poli- 
ticians, whose  function  in  public  life 
was  to  prepare  unpatriotic  schemes 
which  in  due  course  would  be  exposed 
and  confounded  b}-  the  terrific  attack 
of  Sir  Charles  ! 

As  history  this  book,  which  might 
have  iDeen  a  fascinating  story,  has  no 
direct  value  at  all.  As  a  revelation  of 
the  mind  of  one  Empire-builder  it  is 
priceless. 
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THE   GREAT   GAME. 


Naval  Warfare.  By  J.  R.  Thursfield. 
(CambridKe  I'niversity  Press,      i'-.) 

The  Powers  and  Aeronautics.  iMurrav. 
I  -.) 

Numbers  in  History.  By  Hans  Delbnuk. 
(L'niversitv  of  Londnn  Press.      1/6.) 

Recollections  of  a  Peninsula  Veteran.     Bv 

Jo.'ieph    .Anderson.      1. Arnold.       106.1 

From    Naval    Cadet  to   Admiral.     Bv   Ad 

miral  .Sir   K.    II.    H.irris.      (C.isscll.      u  -.) 

War  is  the  most  inarticulate  of  the 
sciences.  You  may  learn  from  admir- 
able text-books  the  sister  arts  of  town- 
planning,  embro  dery,  counter-point,  and 
landscape  gardenmg,  but  you  ma\-  read 
for  a  lite-time  without  acquirmg"  the 
theory  of  warfare.  It  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause if  you  read  history  (which  you  do 
not)  one-third  of  it  is  military  history, 
and  if  you  talk  politics  (which  \'ou  can- 
not help)  one-half  of  it  is  military 
politics.  There  never  yet  was  a  man 
who  was  not  prepared  to  debate  the 
scandalous  inadequacy  of  the  Xavy  or 
the  staggering  burden  of  armaments 
upon  a  total  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
war.  But  it  is  not  altogether  our  own 
fault  ;  the  experts  never  teach  us  the  ele- 
ments. The  military  historian  alwa\-s 
assumes  that  we  read  Jomini  in  the 
cradle  and  have  a  complete  mastery  of 
theor\-,  and  the  militar)-  theorist  envis- 
ages a  public  with  an  encyclopapdic 
knowledge  of  history  and  the  ten  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon  at  its  ten  finger- 
tips. The  result  is  that  we  all  talk  non- 
sense ex  cathedra  between  two  stools. 

This  absence  of  elementar\-  instruc- 
tion is  particularly  marked  in  the  case 
of  war  at  sea.  There  is  an  abundance 
(if  good  naval  history,  but  if  the  normal 
man  wishes  to  learn  the  theory  of 
modern  war,  and  to  form  a  more  exact 
impression  of  the  functions  of  warshij^s 
than  the  bare  fact  that  ihey  fire  expen- 
sive projectiles  on  the  high  seas,  he  is 
in  the  gravest  difficulty.  There  is  no 
official  manual,  the  Admiralty  preserves 
a  judicious  silence,  and  (except  Colomb 
and  Custance)  no  sailor  seems  to  write 
an\thing  except  his  own  remmiscences. 
There  was  nothing,  until  a  recent  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Julian  Corbett,  except  the 
trans- Atlantic  obviousness  of  Admiral 
Mahan,    from  whom   men   onlv   learned 


things   which    thc\-   thought    they    knew 
l:>efore. 

THE  ART   OF   NAVAL   WAR. 

This  ga]-)  is  now  admirablv  filled  by 
^lr.  Thursfield's  little  book.  He  has  ])ut 
the  whole  art  of  modern  naval  war  into 
nine  chapters,  and  after  such  a  nublica- 
tion  at  such  a  price  there  remains  little 
excuse  for  anyone  to  talk  nonsense  upon 
a  misconception  of  naval  requirements. 
The  three  duties  of  the  British  fleet,  to 
defeat  the  enem)''s  battle-fleet,  to  pro- 
tect trade,  and  to  protect  the  English 
coast,  are  brilliantly  analysed.  Mr. 
Thursfield  indulges  in  a  minimum  of 
historical  illustration,  but  he  ne\er  as- 
serts without  evidence  ;  in  his  chapter 
on  commerce-protection  he  adopts  Mr. 
Corbett's  view,  which  is  the  onl)-  com- 
jjrehensible  one,  and  his  discussion  of 
Inxasion  is  the  best  corrective  to  modern 
errors  that  has  \et  appeared.  Sustained 
praise  is  impertient  and  wearisome,  but 
it  IS  enough  to  say  that  if  public  men 
would  spare  an  hour  for  Mr.  Thursfield's 
nine  chapters,  then-  observations — whe- 
ther on  the  subject  of  a  starved  Navy 
or  of  swollen  Estimates — would  possess 
a  considerably  greater  value 

A  similar  contemporar}'  interest  at- 
taches to  the  volume  of  reprinted  Times 
articles  on  military  aviation  in  France, 
Italy,  German}',  and  England.  They 
have  already  received  commendation 
from  Colonel  Seeley  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  onl\-  necessary  to 
indicate  their  re])ublication.  The  precise 
employment  of  air-craft  in  war  is  still 
uncertain  :  although  Mr.  Wells  in  his 
new  story  uses  them  both  for  bomb- 
dropping  and  scouting,  civilisation 
looks  askance  at  the  promiscuous  de- 
struction of  open  towns,  and  the  air 
scout  must  lie  discouraged  b)'  the  fact 
that  French  fortress  guns  liave  hit  mov- 
ing kites  at  a  height  of  5CXJ0  feet.  Hut 
the  fact  of  their  future  emplo\iiient  is 
undoubted,  whatever  their  functions 
may  be,  and  this  little  volume  presents 
m  its  eighty  pages  a  useful  summary  of 
the  European  position. 

GREAT    FUN. 
Ihc    militar\-     historian     is    out     of 
fashion.     The\-  teach  us  nowadays  that 
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the  Xorman  Conquest  was  due  to  the 
development  of  Saxon  institutions,  the 
economics  of  the  Court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  or  the  commercial  geograpli}- 
of  southern  England,  to  anything  in 
fact  rather  than  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
That  is  why  Professor  Delbruck's  two 
lectures  were  so  refreshing.  He  is  a 
distinguished,  cheerful,  and  quite 
shameless  specimen  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
fessor, and  his  study  of  the  Persian  and 
Punic  Wars,  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
the  Barbarian  Invasions  is  as  fascinat- 
ing as  originality  can  make  it.  Briefly 
his  theory  is  that,  when  historj-  sa3S  an 
army  was  small  it  was  large,  and  vice 
versa  :  that  is  the  way  German  scholar- 
ship imposed  on  the  \'ictorians.  The 
foundation  of  it  all  seems  to  be  a  view 
(common  east  of  the  Elbe)  that  history 
began  in  1870,  or,  if  evidence  proves 
tne  contrary,  that  the  victorious  side  was 
in  all  cases  a  prototype  of  Prussia.  It 
is  great  fun. 

In  militar)'  literature  after  theory  and 
history  come  reminiscences.  The  Penin- 
sular notes  of  Colonel  Anderson  are  not 
uninteresting  ;  he  served  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  to  Egypt  in  1807,  of 


which  one  sees  so  little  in  English  his- 
tories of  the  Great  War,  and  fought  at 
Talavera,  Busaco,  and  Fuentes  d'Onoro. 
The  remainder  of  his  diary  is  an  amus- 
ing picture  of  military  life  up  and  down 
the  British  possessions  ;  his  medal  for 
service  against  Napoleon  arrived  in 
1S47.  the  year  before  his  death.  Ad- 
miral Harris  has  made  an  excellent 
story  of  his  hfty-two  years'  service, 
and  at  least  two  points  his  narrative 
emerges  into  history ;  his  presence  at 
Crete  in  1897,  and  in  South  African 
waters  in  igco,  permits  him  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  service  anecdote,  and  the 
account  of  the  Cretan  Council  of  Ad-  ' 
mirals  is  full  of  the  subdued  comedy  in- 
herent in  all  international  operations 
His  South  African  command  enabled 
Admiral  Harris  to  supply  the  land 
forces  with  Naval  Brigades  and  naval 
guns,  and  on  this  point  his  correction 
of  the  Times  Historv^  is  valuable  and 
interesting.  General  Cronje  was  his  pri- 
soner after  Paardeberg,  and  there  is  a 
delightful  story  of  a  phantom  Boer  pri- 
vateer. Both  Admiral  Harris  and  Cap- 
tain Anderson  should  have  induced 
their  publishers  to  provide  an  index. 


THE    REAL    YELLOW    PERIL. 


With  the  Russians  in  Mongolia.  Bv  H. 
G.  C.  Perry-Ayscouffh  and  K.  B.  Otter- 
Barry.      (John  Lane.      16  -  net.) 

News  travels  slowl\-  in  Mongolia. 
"  The  Mongolian  Lama  who  spoke  to 
me,"  records  Captain  Otter-Barry,  writ- 
ing on  Ma\-  27,  191 1,  began  to  ask  me 
after  the  Empress  of  India,  and  while 
his  question  was  being  interpreted  by 
the  horse-dealer  and  1  was  making  heaxy 
weather  in  understanding  him,  the  Lama 
distinctly  but  slowl\-  framed  the  words 
"  Vic-tor-ia."  I  was  rather  taken  by  sur- 
prise, but  hastened  to  tell  him  that 
Queen  Victoria  was  dead,  and  that  her 
grandson  reigned  in  her  stead.  He  beset 
me  with  questions ;  he  thought  she 
would  never  die,  she  was  so  great  a 
woman  :  would  her  spirit  descend  into 
her  grandson  like  their  Buddha's-  I 
assured  him  I  hoped  so,  as  she  was  a  very 
great  Queen.  But  one  has  to  walk 
warily  in  dealing  with  Lamas  general  1\-. 
The  editor  of  a  new  paper,  the  ''  New 


Mirror,"  inaugurated  b}'  the  Russians  in 
Mongolia,  was  besought  by  the  Lamas 
and  princes  to  deal  only  with  subjects 
of  general  interest,  which  should  not 
conflict  in  am'  way  with  their  religious 
creed.     But  he  did  not  find  it  easy. 

In  one  article  he  happened  to  mention 
that  the  world  was  round.  He  was 
therefore  requested  to  suppress  such 
statements,  seeing  that  the  Lamas  taught 
that  the  world  was  flat :  and  should  he 
continue  to  contradict,  on  the  score  of 
science,  any  teachings  of  the  Lama 
faith,  he  would  assuredl\-  set  all  the 
priesthood  against  education  of  an\ 
kind.  Yet  Lamas  in  other  countries,  be- 
sides Mongolia  have  held  very  similar 
views  to  this  on  education. 

Mongolia  nurser\-  songs  also  seem 
very  like  our  own:  — 

\\  hen  he  is  bifi"  he'll  ride  a  biff  horse. 

Vai  I  ya  '.  yai '.  va  !  va  ! 
Then  he  will  marrv  as  a  matter  of  course, 

Vai!   Vai!  Vai!  Vai!   Vai! 
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Whnt  will  he  do  when  his  children  cry? 

Yai !    Vai !    Vai !   Yai !   Ya  ! 
Surely  he'll  do  the  same  as  I,- 

\ai  '.   Yai ;   \ai  :   Yai  !   Yai  ! 

But  the  most  interesting  scrap  of  infor- 
mation in  a  most  interesting  book  is 
Captain  Barry's  description  of  the  power 
of  absorption,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Chinese.  He  writes: — There  is  some- 
thing in  their  insidious  patient  way 
which  eventually  absorbs  races  and  even 


indniduals  with  whom  they  come  into 
contact.  Europeans  are  not  free  from 
the  effect  Chinese  have  on  them.  A 
European  after  many  years'  residence  in 
China  becomes  very  pro-Chinese. 
His  ideas,  thoughts,  even  actions  and 
ph\-siognomy,  become  Chinese,  and  this 
in  twenty  or  thirty  \'ears. 

He  thinks  that  this,  and  not  an}- 
conceivable  military  expansion,  is  the 
real  Yellow  Peril. 


THE    FUTURE    OF    FLYING. 


Flying:   Some  Practical   Experiences.     Bv 

]         (iust.iv     Hamel     and     Charles     C.     Turner. 
(Longrmans.      12/6  net.) 

Anything  that  Mr.  Gustav  Hamel 
cares  to  write  about  the  present  and 
future  of  flying  is  bound  to  be  of  in- 
terest. The  present  volume  will  be  read 
by  aviators  for  chapters  like  that  on 
choosing  a  machine,  and  by  the  general 
reader  for  discussions  of  the  future  of 
flying,  the  uses  of  flying,  and  similar 
aspects  of  the  new  sport.  One  of  the 
most  original  claims  made  for  flying  by 
the  authors  is  that  it  is  a  cure  for  various 
ailments  :  — 

"  A  gentleman  at  York,  while  suffer- 
ing with  neuralgia,  went  up  as  a  pas- 
senger in  an  aeroplane.  On  returning  to 
earth  he  discovered  that  the  pain  had 
gone,  charmed  away,  at  any  rate  for  a 
time,  by  the  exhilaration  and  novelty  of 
flying.  Flammarion,  the  aeronaut,  re- 
corded the  fact  that,  despite  the  protests 
of  his  friends,  he  made  a  balloon  ascent 
while  suffering  from  a  severe  influenza 
cold.  He  came  to  land  after  a  few 
hours  in  the  open  air  without  a  vestige 
of  the  cold.  Hubert  Latham  was  threat- 
ened with  consumption,  but  he  enjoyed 
good  health  after  taking  u]5  aviation. 
Almost  incredible  as  these  statements 
may  seem  to  many  people,  they  will  oc- 
casion no  surprise  to  airmen.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  a  journey  in  the  air  is  ac- 
knowledged, and  it  is  readily  explained 
by  the  greater  purity  of  the  air  above, 
and,  in  the  case  of  aeroplane  journeys, 
possibly  by  the  increase  of  oxygen  due 
to  the  rush  of  air.  It  is  certain  that 
these  have  a  tonic  exhilarating  effect. 

P)Ut  the  chapter  from  a  rloctor,  which 


comes  at  the  end  of  the  book,  shows 
that  aviation  has  also  its  attendant  ill- 
nesses. 

Mr.  Ilamel  looks  forward  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  much  cheaper  aeroplane  as 
soon  as  aeroplanes  are  made  for  use  and 
not  for  foolish  prize-competitions.  He 
foresees  the  invention  of  a  quiet  machine 
that  can  be  sold  for  about  ^^150  : —  - 

In  the  direction  of  cheaper  aeroplanes 
dexelopment  is  even  now  possible,  he 
says,  in  view  of  the  often  overlooked 
fact  that  flight  can  be  maintained  with 
engines  of  small  power.  This,  of  course, 
was  known  long  ago,  and  in  their  first 
experiments  the  Wright  Brothers  and 
Mr.  A.  V.  Roe  flew  with  low  power,  the 
latter  with  an  engine  of  no  more  ttian 
12  h.p.  It  would  now  be  possible  to  con- 
struct an  aeroplane  for  a  small  engine 
that  would  not  only  have  good  speed 
quality,  but  would  be  in  every  way  an 
efficient  craft.  The  chief  thing  that  is 
required  is  a  reliable  engine  of  low 
power,  but  until  a  demand  arises,  or 
until  there  is  a  prospect  that  such  an 
engine  would  find  a  ready  market,  it 
will  not  be  produced.  A  machine  of  the 
kind  described  need  not  cost  more  than 
^150  or  £200,  even  in  the  early  days. 

The  comforts  of  flying  Kave  already 
been  increased,  and  will  he  increased 
still   further :     - 

Seating  accommodation,  sa\-s  Mr. 
Ilamel,  is  less  cram]3ed,  and  pilot  and 
passenger  are  usually  j^rotected  from 
the  worst  of  the  'wind  and  cold. 
.\Iai:hines,  too,  are  very  much  cleaner 
than  they  used  to  be.  The  principal 
drawback  appears  to  be  the  noise  of  the 
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motor,  and  there  has  really  not  }et  been 
time  to  attend  seriously  to  this  detail. 
A  motor  silenced  or  partialh'  silenced  is 
desired  for  military,  if  not  other  reasons, 
but  to  silence  the  rotary  motors  so  ex- 
tensively used  is  impossible.  As  for  sta- 
tionary motors,  they  can  be  partially 
silenced  ;  of  course,  at  some  loss  of  effi- 
ciency. Hitherto  silencing  has  not  been 
an  absolute  necessity.  It  has  been  far 
more  important  to  get  on  with  practical 
flying  and  the  overcoming  of  other  diffi- 
culties.    It  mav  be  said,  however,   that 


aeroplane    engines    can,    and    will,    be 
silenced  when  the  need  to  do  so  arises. 

Mr.  Hamel  is  also  certain  that  flying 
will  become  one  of  the  safe  sports,  and, 
indeed  anyone  who  has  watched  the  sea- 
gulls wheeling  in  companies  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  can  easily  realise 
how  even  if  the  air  were  crowded  with 
aeroplanes  the  avoidance  of  accidents 
might  be  possible.  Mr.  Henry  Farman 
contributes  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
avoidance  of  accidents  to  this  useful  and 
enjoyable  book. 


WILD   ANIMALS    AS    PETS. 


Wild    Came   in   Zambesia.     By   R.    C.    F. 

MauRham.      (Murray.     12/-  net.) 

Mr.  Maugham  loves  wild  animals  as 
other  men  love  old  china.  Their  shapes, 
their  colours,  the  markings  of  iheu 
coats,  their  horns,  their  habits,  delight 
and  intrigue  him.  He  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  men  will  go  hunting 
with  cameras  rather  than  with  guns,  but 
as  this  is  a  more  difficult  pastime,  he 
doubts  if  many  would  be  satisfied  with 
it  till  they  had  known,  like  himself,  the 
"  more  tangible  sport  which  one  seeks 
with  a  cordite  rifle."  Meanwhile  he 
writes  for  the  unregenerate  who  do  not 
find,  as  he  does,  "  the  life  of  any  animal 
.  .  .  far  more  interesting  than  its 
dead  body,"  and  he  tells  them  all  the 
best  and  most  humane  ways  of  killing, 
while  for  the  rest  of  us  his  book  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  nature  studies 
that  we  have  read. 

His  personal  pets  have  varied  con- 
siderably— the  tiny  antelope  (surely  an 
adorable  creature),  the  duiker,  which 
measures  about  23  inches  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  and  which  used  to  run  all  over 
his  house,  and  to  "  sit  up  on  her  hind 
legs  and  beg  for  cigarettes,  the  tobacco 
of  which  she  ate  with  great  eagerness 
and  enjoyment.  In  the  course  of  time, 
unfortunately,  she  learnt  that  by  dint  of 
perseverance  she  could  manage  to  push 
ut>  the  lid  of  the  silver  cigarette-box 
with  her  nose  and  help  herself — which 
she  did  several  times,  I  fear,  before  dis- 
covery overtook  her." 

He  had  a  leopard  cub  at  another  time  ; 
but  he  finds  that  as  maturity  approaches 
at  is  wise  to  present  these  charming  pets 


to  some  zoological  collection,  for  they 
are  liable  to  be  seized  with  sudden  at- 
tacks of  ferocity,  and  their  strength, 
which  is  even  greater  in  proportion  than 
that  of  the  lion,  makes  them  extreme!}- 
dangerous.  Mr.  Maugham  was  at  one 
time  presented  with  a  soldier's  tame 
baboon,  called  Joao,  who  got  him  con- 
tinually into  trouble  with  his  neigh- 
bours, having  a  pronounced  tendency  to 
steal  on  a  lavish  scale,  and,  in  addition, 
to  bite  viciously.  Here  is  an  account  of 
one  of  the  many  sensations  the  baboon 
caused  :  — 

A  soft  pattering  of  feet  on  the  stairs 
heralded  the  entry  of  the  breathless  and 
fearful  Goanese  cook  of  my  neighbour, 
the  Bishop  Apostolic  of  the  Province  of 
Mozambique,  one  of  those  great  princes 
of  the  Church  who  take  precedence  of 
even  the  highest  of  the  administrative 
authorities. 

His  painful  recital,  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent gasps  of  indignation  and  horror, 
was  to  the  effect  that  whilst  making  pre- 
parations for  his  eminence's  luncheon, 
an  immense  baboon,  who  must  be  the 
father  of  all  the  baboons,  of  un- 
exampled fierceness,  had  suddenh' 
leaped  upon  his  back  through  the  open 
doorwa\-.  Regarding  what  followed, 
the  narrative  was  a  little  vague,  except 
that  the  immediate  flight  of  the  cook 
had  been  in  no  small  degree  expedited 
by  a  vicious  bite  which  he  had  received 
in  what  the  late  Dean  Stanley  was  wont 
to  describe  as  the  "  bosom "  of  his 
trousers.       " .  .     and     now     it     has 

broken  all  my  eggs,  and  nothing  is  left 
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unbroken  ni  the  kitchen,  and  if  you  will 
look  from  the  gardens  of  the  consulate 
you  will  see  it  sitting  upon  the  wall  and 
eating  the  Bishop's  cold  turkey." 

How  Mr.  ]\Iaughani  finally  got  rid  of 
this  beast  readers  must  discover  for 
themselves.  The  book  is  full  of  amus- 
ing stories  as  well  as  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
pert information.     Mr.  Maugham  has  in 


addition  to  his  other  qualities  a  Hero- 
dotus-like capacity  for  repeating  in- 
teresting rirmours,  whether  he  can  con- 
firm them  or  not,  and  his  description  of 
the  5er}-)ent  called  the  "  songo,"  who  is 
reported  to  live  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  utters  a  curious  metallic  cry 
and  has  a  comb  like  a  cock's  upon  his 
head,  is  worthy  of  an  old  legend. 


A    DICKENSONIAN    NOVEL. 


Old  Mole.  By  Gilbert  Cannan.  (.^ppleton. 
.Ib4  pp.    I-.15  dol.) 

"Ha!  Art  thou  there,  old  mole?"  it 
was  Mr.  Beenham's  habit  to  cr)-  when 
he  spied  a  boy  cribbing  or  larking  in 
the  grammar  school  at  Thrigsby,  where 
Mr.  Herbert  Jocelyn  Beenham  (for 
twenty-five  years  previous  to  his  intro- 
duction to  the  world  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Cannan)  had  been  a  master. 
For  his  use  of  this  pleasantry  he  was 
called  "  Old  Mole,"  which  is  the  title 
of  Mr.  Cannan's  readable  and  diverting 
novel. 

The  first  portion  of  the  hook  shows 
the  rebellion  of  Mr.  Beenham  against 
the  artificial  academic  atmosphere  of 
the  Thrigsby  school,  a  cloister  that  has 
robbed  him  of  his  youth  and  spon- 
taneity. It  is  the  revolt  that  all  men 
and  women  who  talk  and  write  and 
preach  about  life  feel  when  denied  the 
glorification  of  possessing  the  actual 
experiences  of  life  itself.  "Old  Mole" 
may  have  faults  of  construction,  but 
they  are  the  faults  of  Dickens's  novels. 
Like  Dickens,  Mr.  Cannan  intrudes  him- 
self into  the  fabric  of  the  story,  much 
to  the  reader's  delight.  At  times  he  is 
actually  within  the  skins  of  his  pupjiets. 

Take  Mr.  Beenham,  a  man  of  "  in- 
dolence, obstinacy,  combativeness,  and 
a  certain  coarse  strain  which  made  him 
regard  women  as  ridiculous,"  a  man 
who  for  twenty-five  years  had  been  con- 
tent to  call  his  school  "  his  bride."  He 
comes  to  disgrace  and  the  loss  of  his 
position  through  his  innocent  offer  of 
aid  to  a  weeping  girl  in  a  tram.  He 
casts  his  fortunes  in  with  the  girl,  who 
is  already  in  serious  trouble,  and  she 
takes  Beenham  to  her  uncle's  theatre. 
There,  presently,  the  virtuous  Beenham 
finds  himself  engaged  as  chief  writer  of 
plays  to  a  travelling  caravan  that  calls 


itself  "  The  Theatre  Ro\'al."  Then, 
quite  as  une.xj^ectedly,  he  finds  himself 
married  to  IVIatilda  Burn,  the  girl  he 
has  befriended,  and  who  is  described 
in  a  belated  proffer  of  his  lost  position 
by  the  head  master  of  the  Thrigsby 
school  as  a  "  domestic  servant  who  left 
her  situation  under  distressing  circum- 
stances." 

At  this  point  exit  Mr.  Beenham  and 
enter  Mr.  Cannan  into  his  mortal  frame 
to  thrill  us  with  a  man's  awakening  to 
the  potentialities  of  life.  Matilda  be- 
comes an  actress.  The  ex-master  of 
Thrigsby  educates  her  and  she  finally 
arrives  in  London  and  makes  a  hit  in  a 
play  that  runs  over  two  years.  Here 
Matilda  loses  the  essence  of  reality. 
She  has  served  her  creator's  purpose  and 
drifts  away  into  a  mythical  country  of 
perpetual  happiness  with  her  lover.  Mr. 
Panoukian,  the  young  man  for  whom 
Matilda  deserts  the  elderly  Beenham,  is 
a  shadowy  creature  from  first  to  last. 

As  a  character,  Beenham  is  not  con- 
vincing, much  as  we  may  enjoy  him. 
His  tardy  evolution  from  an  academic 
prig  to  a  man  of  full  soul-stature  is  too 
amazing  for  credulity.  Matilda  is  con- 
sistent until  she  becomes  the  modern 
woman  in  London.  One  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  real  Matilda  would  have 
somehow  stuck  to  Beenham  out  of  sheer 
gratitude.  But  Matilda  makes  an  exit 
with  Panoukian  to  the  land  of  endless 
hone)'moons,  and  we  return^  with  zest  to 
Mr.  Cannan's  appendix,  a  letter  after 
ten  years  to  Panoukian.  Here  Cannan 
IS  frankl}'  himself,  wrilnig  his  vision  of 
manhood,  his  philosoiihy  of  love  and 
life,  and  his  belief  that  "  love  is  a  voy- 
ager, and  it  is  our  privilege  to  travel 
with  him,  but  if  we  stay  too  long  in  the 
inn  of  habit,  we  lose  his  company  and 
are  undone." 
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ANOTHER    BRONTE    BOOK. 


The    Secret     of     Charlotte     Bronte.       Bv 

Frederika  MacDunuld.      (Jack.      :;,b  net.) 

We  are  not  among  those  who  hold 
that  the  private  affairs  of  great  authors 
are  none  of  posterity's  business.  Of 
great  authors,  we  say  advisedly,  because 
the  personal  equation  enters  more  evi- 
dently, at  all  events,  into  a  book  or  a 
poem  than  into  any  other  form  of  art. 
Thus,  to  learn  what  were  the  influences 
which  most  worked  on  an  author — and 
especially  a  novelist — is  not  only  an  ex- 
cusable, but  even  a  laudable,  desire. 
Such  knowledge,  while  it  cannot  "  ex- 
plain "  genius,  can  help  towards  analysis 
of  the  way  in  which  genius  is  led  to  ex- 
press itself.  Of  Charlotte  Bronte  this 
IS  peculiarly  true.  Whatever  her  exter- 
nal life  had  been,  she  must  have  become 
a  great  novelist  ;  but  without  precisel}- 
the  experience  which  she  did  undergo, 
her  greatest  book  could  not  have  been 
what  it  was.  "  Jane  Eyre  "  might  have 
come  to  the  birth — would  have,  in  our 
view  ;  but  "  Villette  "  could  not  ;  and 
we  would  give  twenty  "  Jane  Eyres  "  for 
one  "  \'illette."  .  .  .  For  Mrs.  Mac- 
Donald's  volume,  "  The  Secret  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte  is  a  bad  title.  The  secret 
of  Charlotte  it  was  not,  but  the  mystery- 
making  of  her  biographers.  Charlotls 
cried  it  into  the  world  for  all  to  hear, 
and  most  (and  we  make  bold  to  include 
the  biographers  among  them)  did  hear. 
But  some  strange  perversion  of  heroine- 
worship  tied  the  biographers'  tongues  ; 
they  thought  to  rob  her  of  dignity  b\' 
acknowledging  what  she  had  acknow- 
ledged. 

Of  course  it  is  about  "  The  Times 
Letters "  that  Mrs.  MacDonald  chiefly 
writes.  Of  them  there  is  reall\-  nothing 
left  to  say  ;  but  our  author  has  also 
much  to  tell  us  of  M.  and  ilme.  Heger, 
for  she  was  a  pupil,  twenty  years  after 
the  Bronte  period,  at  the  immortal  Pen- 
sionnat  in  Brussels.     She  is  earnest  to 


prove,  above  all,  that  there  is  no  moral 
iiKeness,  unmistakeable  though  the 
ph_\-sical  portrait  was,  to  Mme.  Heger  in 
the  Mme.  Beck  of  '''  Villette."  This  Mrs. 
Chadwick,  in  her  recent  book,  has  proved 
before  her,  though  not  with  the  cogency 
which  we  find  here. 

The  delineation  here  of  Mme.  Heger 
IS  beyond  criticism.  It  bears  the  stamp 
of  experienced  and  thoroughly  compre 
hended  truth  Aoout  that  of  M.  Heger 
that  cannot  be  said.  Here,  indeed,  there 
is  experience  too  ;  but,  we  most  de- 
finitely feel,  experience  onl\'  half-com- 
prehended. 

^^'here  Mrs  MacDonald  sees  mereh' 
M.  Heger.  we  see  (and  believe  that  most 
readers  of  the  book  will  see  with  us^  M. 
Paul  Emanuel.  One  anecdote  in  jiarti- 
cular  displays  this  failure  of  coni]ilete 
apprehension  :  that  of  his  encounter  with 
the  truant  English  church-going  school- 
girl (Mrs.  MacDonald  herself)  in  the 
Bois  de  la  Cambre  on  a  Sunday,  and  his 
subsequent  demand  for  a  report  of  the 
unheard  sermon. 

It  might  be  a  page  from  "  \'illette"  ; 
but  the  comment  here  upon  the  Pro- 
fessor's enchanting  behaviour  is  :  "  Can 
my  readers  deny  that  when  I  sa\-  M. 
Heger  was  a  more  irritating  than  lovable 
man,  I  have  sound  reasons  for  m\-  state- 
ment r^"  This  reader  most  eagerh'  denies 
it,  and  the  author  of  "\'illette"  would 
have  done  the  same.  In  short,  we  feel 
that  to  comprehend  M.  Heger  a  Char- 
lotte Bronte  was  essential  ;  he  was  of 
those  whom  only  genius  can  full}-  ap- 
preciate. Mrs.  MacDonald  has  not 
genius  ;  we  can  believe  that  the  irascible 
Professor  may  have  been  "uniust"  to 
her,  as  she  says  he  was.  For  he  had  it, 
though  only  of  character  ;  and  an  ar- 
dently admiring  and  intelligent  punil 
such  as  she  would  easilv  have  aroused 
his  wrath. 


I 
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The  Wine  Press,    liv  Alfred  .\o\cb.    iStokes. 
V6.) 
These    verse,    by    Alfred    Xoves.    form    a 
powerful  argument  agraiiist  the  atrocity  of 
war.     It  wa^  first  made  iniblic  in   a  read- 
infi-  before  "The  Twilisfht  Club"   in  New 
York.     It  has  been  strong-ly  denounced  bv 
militarist  papers  and  journals,  among  them 
the  ■•  London  Times"  and  the  "Westmin- 
ster  Gazette."      The   latter    journal   called 
it   the  work   of   a   crazy   man.      The  poem 
repels  from  its  sheer  brutality;  but  sober 
reflection   will  persuade  the  reader  that  it 
but  slightly  sketches  the  actual  horrors  ot 
war.     Mr.    Noves   scathingly   arraigns   the 
•'  powers-that-be."     who     touch     a    button 
from    the    safety    of    a    council-table    and 
precipitate    bloodv     wars.       His     principal 
argument  is  unanswerable.     He  holds  that 
if  the  "  over-lords  "'  who  rule  the  destinies 
of   the  many,   and  the  middle-class   multi- 
tudes   who    are    indifferent    to    the    peace 
movement  through  ignorance  of  war  were 
compelled  to  endure  even  the  sight  of  the 
murder    and    rapine,    war   would    cease    to 
exist.     The  story  of  the  poem  is  a  horrible 
one     but    the   circumstance    has    doubtless 
happened  many  times  during  the  progress 
of  the  Balkan  War.     Mr.   Noyes  writes  of 
the    censored    reports    of    war—"  Ihat   the 
censored   truth   that   dies   on   earth    is   the 
crown  of  the  lords  of  hell."     The  epilogue 
loftily  visions  the  dawn  of  pe'ace  as  a  spirit 
moving  upon   the   deep   and   in   the  nuncio 
of  men,  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will 
to  men. 

Pennell  of  the  Afghan  Frontier.     Bv  A.  M. 

Pennell.      (Seeley   Servu  c  &   Co.      io,0 
net.) 
This  record  of  the  life  of  a  medical  mis- 
sionary,  whose  work   was  unique,   •" /"•)' 
it    was   done   right   on   the  borders   of   A  - 
ghanistan    (where    opposition    bv    .Mussul- 
mans and  the  fighting  tribesof  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  any  man  of  Christ  was  of  the 
most    outrageous    nature),    is    written     bv 
his      widow      and      introduced     bv     Lord 
Roberts.     Being  a  medical  missionary  this 
description  of  his  work  is  enuiyalent  to  a 
stor^^  of  the  life  led  bv  the  Pathaii  tribes. 
Dr     Pennell    habitually    wore    their   dress, 
and,     though     an     ardent     Christian      was 
wide-minded    and    able    to    recognise    that 
which    is    good     in     the     religion     of    the 
people  with  whom  he  came  in   contact    so 
hat    everywhere    he    became    a    favoured 
visitor,  and  whether  bv  English  or  natives 
considered   to   be   a    true    friend.      One   of 
the  expeditions  he  undertook  with  a  young 
Pathan    was    a     journey    of    hundreds    o 
miles,  made  in  the  same  fashion  as  \yould 
"   Fakir,   that   is   to   say.    thev   started   out 
with  one   change  of   clothing,  and    monev- 
icss      That   thev    were   sometmies    hungrv 
on   the   journey,   often    cold   and    wet     and 
shelterless,    goes    without    saving     but    it 
n^ust  have  been  strange  indeed  to  be   re- 
fused  entrance   to   a   train   bv   an    English 
•'  Tommy  "  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
■  an  Englishman.     The  book  is  replete  with 
stories  of  interest,   such  as  when,  holding 


a  discussion  with  a  .Mahometan  priest  who 
considered  the  doctor  terribly  ignorant 
and  tried  to  pose  him  with  questions,  the 
doctor  asked  him  for  an  explanation  ot 
the  sun's  heat.  The  reply  was.  Hell  is 
under  this  earth  and  the  sun  passes  dow^n 
every  night,  gets  well  warmed  up  m  the 
fire  and  rises  nice  and  hot  in  the  morn- 
inc-  and  as  for  summer  and  winter,  the 
devil  puts  on  firewood  every  spring  to 
heat  the  place  up.  and  so  we  get  nearly 
baked  in  the  summer,  and  chilled  in  the 
winter."  No  one  could  read  this  story 
of  true  heroism  without  realising  that  Dr. 
Pennell  was  what  he  was  because  of  the 
faith  that  was  in  him. 

Camp  Fire  Yarns  of  the   Lost  Region.     Bv 

Col.    (;.    Hamilton-Browne.        (Werner 

Laurie.  12,0  net.) 
.A  capital  collection  of  yarns  by  Maori 
Browne,  beginning  with  the  almost  for- 
gotten fights  with  New  Zealand  natives  in 
i.SOo  when,  hide-bound  with  the  old  tra- 
ditions of  the  British  Armv,  our  officers, 
knowing  little  of  irregular  warfare,  were 
worsted  time  after  time  by  the  Maoris. 
Col.  Hamilton-Browne  gives  a  viyid  pic- 
ture of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  then 
inhabitants,  gives  slashing  stories  of 
bushrangers,  a  chapter  or  two  which 
'should  be  invaluable  to  bov  scout  instruc- 
tors ;  a  delightful  storv  of  how  Mike  was 
scared  bv  S.itan,  and  something  about  the 
adventures  of  the  Lost  Legion  m  Natal. 
In  short  a  book  which  will  delight  a  war- 
like youngster  and  interest  the  man  who 
is  laid  up  on  the  shelf. 

Cavour   and   the    Mailing    of    Modern    Italy. 

B\-  Pirtr.i  Orsi.  ll'utn.iin.  5-  net.) 
In  introducing  his  book  Mr.  Orsi  tells  us 
of  the  fact,  often  forgotten,  th.at  there  is 
no  other  country  in  the  world  that  can 
boast,  as  Italy  can,  that  for  more  than 
^000  years  her  history  has  always  been 
fascinating,  always  full  of  glory  and  mis- 
fortune, of  enthusiasm  and  passion.  In 
the  book  itself  he  justifies  his  words. 
Placing  Cavour  as  the  centre  of  his  pic- 
ture he  shows  how  the  storv  of  his  deeds 
becomes  actually  a  history  of  the  process 
bv  which  the  present  Italian  unitv  h.as 
been  brought  about,  and  how  gradually 
since  the  Napoleonic  days  the  many  sub- 
divisions have  been  reunited.  In  dealing 
with  Cavour  the  other  two  personages  of 
the  famous  triumvirate,  Mazzini  .-ind  Gari- 
baldi, have  their  proper  places.  1  he  book 
is  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  chapters 
h.ive  interesting  mottos  from  Italian  poct.s 
with  a  prose  translation.  The  map  of 
Italy  before  the  French  Revolution  is  a 
great  help  in  the  study  of  the  volume. 

Work,  Wages,  and  Profits.  Bv  H.  L.  Gantt. 
iThr  iMigiiiet-nng  M.igazine  Com- 
pany. 7  (>■) 
A  new  edition  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Gantts 
••  Work  W'.ages,  and  Profits  "  has  been 
demanded  bv  the  rapidlv  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  methods  of  shop  management 
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described  by  Mr.  Ga.ntt.  These  methods, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Going: 
in  an  introduction  to  the  new  edition,  are 
sometimes  incorrectly  supposed  to  be  sum- 
med iijx  in  the  bonus  system  of  vyagre  pay- 
rrien'ty.iut,  in  any  complete  statement  of 
Mr.- ,Gantt"-s'  methods  the  inducement  of 
increased  earnings  is  onlv  one  factor  and 
almost  the  last  factor.  Before  anv  ade- 
quate idea  of  task  \york  with  bonus  can  be 
obtained,  Mr.  Gantt's  full  concept  of 
scientific  investigation,  careful  standardisa- 
tion individual  instruction,  and  intercon- 
nected reward  to  both  instructor  or  super- 
visor and  workman,  must  be  clearly 
grasped.  This  full  concept  is  set  forth  in 
the  present  volume  with  ample  exhibition 
of  practical  results. 

Australasian  Photographic  Instructor.     Har- 
nngtons,    .Sydney   and   Melljourne. 

This  is  a  handbook  which  everyone  inter- 
ested in  photography  must  possess.  The 
rapid  advance  in  everything  connected 
with  the  taking  of  pictures,  makes  such 
a  book  as  this  absolutely  necessary.  It 
contains  252  pages,  and  includes  a  very 
useful  index.  Every  phase  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  is  dealt  with,  from  the  taking 
of  pictures  to  the  making  of  lantern 
slides.  Special  articles  tell  all  about  de- 
veloping, toning,  mounting,  copying,  en- 
larging and  reducing,  whilst  various 
branches  of  modern  picture-taking,  stereo- 
scopic, isochromatic,  micrography,  tele- 
photography, cinematography,  etc.,  are 
fully  described. 

Water      Springs.      By     .Arthur     Christopher 
Benson.     (Putnam.) 

Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  the  well- 
known  essayist,  offers  a  surprise  in 
"  Water  Springs,''  a  true  Bensonian  essav 
clothed  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  .\  college 
don  of  advancing  years,  engrossed  in 
academic  pursuits,  falls  in  love  with  a  girl 
of  sweet  and  lovely  character.  The  girl 
marries  the  don  and  to  these  two  simple 
people  come  the  great  experiences  of  life, 
which  widen  and  deepen  their  love  and 
reverence  for  each  other  and  their  faith 
in  God's  ultimate  purpose.  The  storv  is 
idyllic  and  inspiring,  and  will  come  close 
to  our  hearts. 

The  Golden  Barrier.  Bv  .Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.  (Methuen.  s/6. ) 
A  keenly  interesting  story,  the  main  theme 
of  which  is  the  deteriorating  effect  upon 
a  young  girl,  very  rich,  and  without  near 
relations,  of  the  sycophants  by  whom  she 
is  surrounded.  Accustomed  to  their  sur- 
face worship,  the  girl  is  spoilt  for  aught 
else,  and  when  for  love  she  marries  a  man 
comparatively  poor,  the  command  of  her 
affairs,  which  he  perforce  is  compelled  to 
take,  gaills  her,  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  she 
taunts  him  with  marrying  her  for  love  of 
her  money.  The  husband  leaves  the 
house,  guarding  his  voung  wife  secretly, 
but  many  a  dramatic  episode  occurs  before 
she  seeks  him  in  the  tinv  home  he  is 
keeping  ready  for  her. 


Happy    Hunting    Ground.     Bv   .Alice   Perrin. 

(Mrthuen.       ',  0.) 

In  this  it  is  the  young  wife  who  has  mar- 
ried for  a  home  and  protection.  A  young- 
orphan  brought  up  bv  elderlv  relatives, 
she  has  been  made  love  to  by  a  dissipated 
military  man,  and  though  refusing  his 
suit  for  his  own  sake,  the  love  of  him  has 
taken  hold  of  her  body  and  soul.  Sent 
out  to  India  because  her  chances  of  mar- 
riage in  England  are  nil,  she  is  at  first 
quietly  happy  with  the  man  who  loves 
and  has  married  her.  The  exigencies  of 
Indian  life  do  not  allow  of  much  love- 
making,  and  Caroline  has  nearlv  lost  her 
husband  before  she  realises  that  the  old 
infatuation  is  of  the  past.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  life  in  India  and  of  the  ordi- 
nary Civil  Service  man  and  his  belongings 
are  very  realistic  and  svmpathetic. 

Barbed  Wire.     Bv  E.  Everett  Green.     iPaul. 
.s'6.) 

.An  amusing  tale  of  a  poor,  well-born  girl 
who  steals  a  splendid  dress  outfit  in  order 
to  get  into  communication  with  a  surlv 
old  grandfather  who  had  turned  away  his 
son  because  he  had  married  a  governess. 
The  patroness  whose  clothes  she  had 
"  borrowed  "  forgives  her  and  helps  her 
to  bring  her  lover  into  line. 

Simpson.     Bv  Elinor  Mordaunt.      (Methuen. 

A  capital  serio-comedy  relating  to  a  num- 
ber of  bachelors  who  retire  to  a  fine  old 
country  estate,  there  to  live  untroubled 
by  women.  The  onlv  female  servant  is 
the  cook  housekeeper.  Even  distance  from 
the  railway  does  not  make  them  secure, 
however,  and  finallv  thev  drop  off  one  bv 
one.  leaving  poor  Simpson  alone  for  a 
time,  his  turn  coming  later. 

The    White    Linen    Nurse.     By    Eleanor    H. 

Abbott.      (Hodder.      5/6.) 

The  author  of  "The  Sick-a-Bed  Ladv  " 
shows  the  same  quaintness  in  this  New 
York  episode  of  the  Senior  Surgeon,  his 
little  Cripple  Daughter,  and  the  \Vhite 
Linen  Nurse.  They  fight,  and  falling 
foul  of  an  automobile  ■  the  White  Linen 
Nurse  manages  to  .get  a  few  wrinkles  to 
disturb  her  ''noble  "  face  and  the  Senior 
Surgeon  does  such  an  amount  of  blankety- 
blank-blank  blanks  .'  that  the  pages  are 
well  punctured,  and  only  the  abnormal 
blessedness  of  the  nurse  save  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  Way  of  These  Women.     Bv  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.      (Methuen.      5 '6. ) 

Mr.  Oppenheim  contrasts  two  very  dif- 
ferent types  of  women  in  this  interesting 
novel.  Both  are  in  love  with  the  same 
man — the  one  all  concentrated  passion  and 
insistence,  the  other  all  devotion  and  love 
of  the  highest  type.  The  passionate 
woman  is  an  aristocrat,  the  self-denving 
one  an  actress  as  beautiful  as  an  Ellen 
Terry.  The  strong  points  of  both  women 
are  probablv  ex.iggerated.  but  then  that 
belongs  to  a  plot  which  is  reallv  original. 
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Chairman  is  satisfadion  at  sixpence  an 
ounce.  To  pay  more  is  to  gain  nothing. 
To  pay  less  is  to  lose  much. 


I 


F  the  many  pipe  smokers  who  do  not  smoke  Chairman  gave  it  a  real 
test  they  would  learn  a  very  pleasing  fact  to  their  own  advantage. 


It  is  a  scienlificallv  blended  tobacco  with  that  rare  but  most  essential 
quality  of  coolness:  a  flavour  that  appeals  to  most  men,  and  an  aroma 
that  is  as  pleasing  to  others  as  to  the  smoker  hmiself. 

k  burns  smoothly  and  smokes  sweetly  and  freely  to  the  last  shred — 
and  It  does  not  bite  or  burn  the  tongue. 

These  qualities  sum  the  total  of  pleasure  that  pi[)e  smoking  can  give. 
And  they  are  always  found  in  Chairman. 

it  is  not  commercially  possible  to  produce  a  finer  pipe 
mixture.  No  greater  cost  could  add  to  its  intrmsic  worth, 
nor  a  lesser  price  provide  it. 


The  three  strengths  in  which  it  is 
packed  meet  the  tastes  of  most 
smokers. 


Chairman  is  packed  in  ^^Ib. 
airtight  tins  in  the  original 
medium  strength,  and  also 
in  mild  and  full  strengths, 
and  is  sold  by  all  leading 
tobacconists  at  3  -  per  tin. 
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Made  and  Guaranteed  by  R.  J.  LEE  LTD.,  Manchester,  England. 


Thank  you  fur  meiitiuiiing  the  Re>iew  i>f  Keviews  when   writuia   to  advertisera. 
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The  Cold  Snap's 
Coming! 

A  RE  YOU  ready  for  it  ?  There  is  no  need  to  put  off 
•^  *•  getting"  the  necessary  things,  when  it  is  so  convenient 
to    drop   into   THE   MUTUAL   and   select   your   requirements 

EVERYTHING  that  makes  for  man's  comfort  is  to  be  found 
here  -it  is  really  not  necessary  to  look  like  a  grizzly  bear  to 
be  comfortable— neatness  and  style  need  not   be  sacrificed 

NEXT  TIME  you  are  passing  the  Store  look  in  and  see  our 
mercers  the  department  is  conveniently  situated  just  inside 
the  front  door.  They  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  new 
things. 

The  new  "Whipcord  "  and  "Venetian''  Rainproof  Coats,  65  -, 
75/-,  84  -,  to  97  6 

"Garbinette"  Raincoat  -a  splendid  garment,  lined  with  light 
weight  checked  lining,  best  English  made,  in  drab,  fawn, 
brown,  grey  and  black— 59/6.  70  -,  75  -  each 

UNDERWEAR  all  wool  Undershirts  and  Pants,  best  English 
and  Scotch  makes,  including  "Pasco,"  "  Wolsey,"  "Jay," 
"  Stella,"  and  "  Theta"  brands,  stocked  in  medium  weights 
at  reasonable  prices 

UMBRELLAS —large  assortment  of  silver-mounted  and  plain 
handles.  Newest  shapes,  covers  of  Laventine,  Satin  de 
Chine  and   Twill   silk— 10/6,    126,    166,    196.   to   30-   each 

Get  the  habit  of  shopping  at  the  "  Mutual,"  it  will  be  a  pleasur- 
able and  profitable  habit. 

THE     MUTUAL 

Opposite  Flinders  Street  Station,  Melbourne. 


Tliank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Man  and  Woman.  Bv  L.  ("..  Moberly. 
(Methuen.  3/6.) 
Written  avowedly  to  show  that  which  no 
well-balanced  mind  denies,  that  sex  an- 
tagonism is  but  the  vaprary  of  a  passing' 
mood,  because  men  and  women  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  Aunt  Delisfht  is  a 
sympathetic,  loving,  white-haired  lady 
who  has  had,  and  suffered  from,  a  love 
experience.  The  loung  cousin  w'ho 
counts  her  as  an  aunt  proclaims  herself  to 
be  a  suffragette  of  the  type  that  despises 
men.  She  has  a  beautiful  friend  who  is 
engaged  to  a  man  of  a  nature  as  weak  as 
hers  is  strong.  Between  these  two,  and 
successful  in  separating  them,  comes  an 
adventuress.  One  of  the  characters  is  a 
delightful  dog  named  BinUs,  who  is  a 
capital  hand  at  introducing  people  to  one 
another,  and  confronting  them  when  thev 
are  down  in  the  mouth. 

The  Way  Home.  By  the  author  of  '•  The 
Inner  Shrine.  (Methuen.  36.) 
.\x\  interesting  study  of  the  character  of  a 
man,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who,  as  he 
grew  up,  realised  that  what  the  old  sexton 
called  and  admired  as  "  religion  ''  was 
not  Christianity  at  all.  Charles  Grace's 
revolt  threw  him  to  the  other  extreme  and 
the  getting  of  money,  or  rather  the  deter- 
mination to  do  well  for  himself,  as  the 
chief  good  in  life,  became  his  dominant 
idea.  After  a  life  of  self-indulgence  he 
learns  that  he  has  but  two  years  to  live 
and  then  the  old  force  of  his  childhood — 
the  whole  question  of  what  the  word  ''here- 
after "•'  implies  is  forced  upon  him  again. 
The  characters  in  the  story  are  well-de- 
fined, natural,   and  unexaggerated. 

One  Man  Returns.  Bv  Harold  Spender. 
(Mills  &  Boon.  .^'6.) 
-A.  sensibly  told  story  of  the  young  heir  to 
an  estate  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  at  sea.  .A  remote  cousin  takes  pos- 
■iession  of  his  propertv  and  is  not  very 
eager  to  give  it  up  when  the  right  owner, 
who  had  been  dashed  on  shore  half 
dead  and  with  a  lost  memory,  appears. 
The  reader  is  introduced  to  two  or  three 
pretty  girls  and  their  lovers. 

Sarah  Eden.  Bv  E.  S.  Stevens.  (Mills  cS: 
Boon.  3  6.) 
.A  book  which  is  difficult  to  classify,  for 
the  pivot  on  which  the  storv  turns  is  that 
dream  of  the  'sixties  w-hen  Christ  was  ex- 
pected to  return  almost  immediately,  many 
prophecies  lending  themselves  to  this  in- 
terpretation. Sarah  Eden  believed  that 
she  had  a  distinct  revelation  commanding 
her  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  and  there 
await  Christ's  advent.  There  she  went, 
ronsequently,  with  a  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers, and  there  she  remained,  doing  much 
noble  work.  The  opening  chapters  of  the 
stiirv  show'  the  surroundings  which  helped 
to  form  her  character  and  describe  her 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
The  last  chapter  of  the  book  tells  of  the 
Iiarting  from  that  daughter  to  a  man  who 
loves  her,  and  leaves  Sarah  Eden  still 
aw.iiting   the    appearance   of   the    supreme 


vision,    the   thought   of    which    had    drawii 
her  to  Jerusalem. 
Cupid's    Caterers.     Bv   Ward    Muir.      (Paul. 

Cui)id's  Caterers  are  various  weeklies 
written  especially  to  allure  womenfolk. 
Their  proper  titles  are,  of  course,  not 
given;  they  masquerade  as  ''Honey- 
suckle," "  breamtime,"  "  Boys'  Yarns," 
and  so  on,  when  Mr.  Muir  lifts  the  veil 
which  hides  the  method  of  production  of 
these  amazingly  profitable  weeklies. 
Sleighford  House  in  Monkden  Street,  off 
Fleet  Street,  is  a  hive  of  busy  workers, 
who  are  often  victims ;  their  brains  are 
rapidly  squeezed  and  the  residue  thrown 
away.  The  dialogue  is  amusing,  the 
characters  full  of  interest,  and  there  is 
truth  enougl"i^in  the  story  to  warn  off  some 
would-be  aspirants  to  journalism. 

Salad  Days.  By  ?.  (John  Long.  ,^'6.) 
.A  mu-it  refreshing  display  of  rollicking 
fun  warranted  to  compel  to  laughter  even 
so  solemn  a  prig  as  is  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  this  delectable  tale  of  twins  and  a 
wild  Irish  girl.  The  three  descend — 
never  mind  how — upon  a  solemn  English 
household  consisting  of  a  modest,  shv  and 
learned  bachelor,  his  nephew  Richard,  and 
a  prim  butler.  Words  cannot  easily  de- 
scribe the  disorganisation  of  that  house- 
hold in  a  few-  short  months  !  And  the 
ri'.idir  shamelessly  laughs  through  it  all. 

Mirinda  Amo.  By  H.  A.  Luyken.  (British 
Esperanto  .i^ssociation.  2/6.) 
This  Esperanto  novel,  the  title  of  which 
may  be  translated  ''  Wonderful  Love,"  is 
the  second  original  work  by  its  author. 
The  storv  opens  in  an  English  country 
village,  where  a  small  boy,  Wilfred  Galli- 
more,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the 
daughter  of  a  solicitor.  Flora  Broadbent. 
He  has  been  practising  his  violin  out  of 
doors,  and  the  little  girl,  being  verv 
lonely,  is  attracted  by  the  music.  Wil- 
fred's parentage  is  unknown  to  him  ;  he 
has  lived  ahvays  with  the  village  school- 
master, who  is  also  a  famous  inusician. 
When  he  grows  up  he  chooses  architec- 
ture as  his  profession,  and  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  a  Hindu  Prince  who  is  in 
London  seeking  to  regain  possession  of 
his  patrimony.  Wilfred's  brother  is  also 
in  London  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and,  being 
in  want  of  money,  takes  the  documents 
belonging  to  the  Prince  and  sells  them  to 
the  other  side,  suspicion  falling  upon  Wil- 
fred. There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  about  Hindu  customs  and  the 
poetical  ideas  of  the  nation,  and  more  than 
one  love  story  helps  to  make  up  a  most 
attractive  whole. 

The    Problem   of   the    Continuation    School. 

H\  R.  H.  Best.  IP.  S.  KniK.  1  -  net.) 
A  clear  and  full  discussion  of  this  most 
difticult  subject,  fcy  the  Editor  of  the 
■•  Cambridge  Magazine  "  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Ctmbrav  Works,  Handsworth. 
.\  part  of  the  book  is  a  description  of  the 
compulsorv  trade  continuation  school  of 
Munich,  and  the  whole  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration  bv  all  to  whom  this 
proljlem  is  a  matter  of  moment. 


Hevieir  of  Reviews,  llSfli. 


A    Distinguished    English    Teacher    on    Education. 


In  T/te  Poluicol  Quarterly  Mr.  J.  L. 
Paton,  High  Master  of  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  gives  an  apt  summary 
of  present-day  ediuational  methods. 
He  says :  — 

The  boy  goes  to  school,  and  within 
its  walls  learns  much  of  many  lands 
and  many  folks,  from  China  to  Peru. 
He  explores  the  regions  of  Ahaz  and 
Jehoiakim,  he  knows  how  the  Roman 
Capitol  was  saved  by  the  geese  and  the 
Roman  republic  was  saved  bV  Cicero  ; 
he  has  been  taught  how  to  pre- 
pare sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  new  world  of  possibi- 
lities opened  out  by  this  discovery.  But 
as  soon  as  he  puts  on  his  cap,  shoulders 
his  satchel,  comes  out  into  the  street,  and 
sees  before  him  the  paved  roads  and  the 
gas  lamps,  the  watercarts,  policemen, 
lorries,  offices,  traffickers  of  all  sorts,  the 
Law  Courts  and  Labour  Bureau,  the  in- 
spectors, attendance  officers,  and  news- 
paper posters,  he  is  in  another  world  al- 
together, a  puzzling,  complicated  world 
to  which  school  gives  him  no  clue,  an 
intensely  busy,  ever-working  machine 
into  which  he  finds  himself  thrust  with- 
out any  idea  of  how  it  works  or  what 
his  relationship  may  be  to  all  that  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  Paton  shows  that  the  present  ten- 
dency to  impart  a  social  colouring  into 
history  and  geograph}'  gives  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  of  "  some  formal  instruc- 
tion in  citizenship  and  the  economics  of 
everyda)"  life."  and  says  :  — 

The  mischievous  thing  about  school 
history  is  that  for  the  most  part  it  stops 
short  just  w^hen  the  affiliations  begin  to 
be  made  with  modern  life.     School  cur- 


ricula are  determined  mainly  by  ex- 
amination requirements,  and  the  framers 
of  examination  syllabi  are  riot  persons 
of  civic  enthusiasm  ;  their  conception  of 
their  subject  is  bookish  and  academic  ; 
the  last  thing  of  which  they  dream  is 
the  application  of  historic  wisdom  to 
the  vital  problems  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

Citizenship  ought  to  be  the  final  stage 
in  the  history  course.  It  should  imply 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
order  under  which  the  future  citizen  is 
to  live. 

May  we  suggest  that  such  a  citizen- 
ship course  might  help  our  youth  to 
understand  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
rent,  rates,  taxes,  wages,  and  the  history 
of  the  relationship  between  capital  and 
labour,  together  with  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of,  say,  the  employer,  the 
worker,  the  artist,  lawyer,  and  the  clergy 
to  the  community. 

Mr.  Paton  thinks  that  the  hopeful 
feature  of  school  life  is  "the  develop- 
ment of  healthy  corporate  activities  in 
which  full  play  is  given  to  the  social 
and  co-operati\e  instincts,"  and  adds 
the  practical  advice  that  every  school 
should  run  a  camp  in  which  the  boys 
may  be  taught  self-reliance.  "  There  is 
no  better  social  education  than  a  boy 
gets  in  a  camp  where  all  are  dependent 
for  their  well-being  on  the  willingness 
of  each  to  do  his  part." 

Your  rigid  educationist  is  full  of 
sconr  at  the  suggestion  of  any  innova- 
tion, but  the  s\stem  known  as  the 
George  Junior  Republic  contains  the 
germ  of  future  educational  progress,  if 
our  schoolmasters  are  inclined  to  make 
citizens  instead  of  automata. 
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PRESfiflElllli  UDIfS'  Wm 

ALBERT  ST.,  EAST  MELBOURNE. 

Opposite  the  Fitzroy  Gardens. 


The  Property  of   the    Presbyterian  Church    of 

Victoria.     Established  l875- 

Comprehensive  Curriculum,  with  a  large 

number  of  Optional  Courses. 

Preparation  for   all    University    Entrance 

Examinations. 

ART.  MUSIC,    GALESTHENICS. 

Under  the  direction  of  recognised  e.xperts. 

,.  '  Residential    Accommodation    for    about    70 

Scholars. 

Tern  Days  1914 :  -Feb.  lOth.  June  2nd.  Sepl   13th. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  on  Application. 
WM.  GRAY.  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Principal. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
IN  VICTORIA. 


TERM  DAYS  are  :  -  2od  Tuesday    in  Feb..    Ist  Toes- 
day  Id  June,  2dA  Tuesday  id  September. 

Parents  intending  to  send  their  boys  into 

residence  should  make  early  application 

for  places. 

Prospectus  on  Application, 
W.  S-  UrTLEJOnN,  M. A.,  Principal. 


^ 
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WANTED ! 

TRAINED  SPEAKERS. 


In  every  business  aiul  prot'esaiou  Lo-day  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  men  and  women  who  can  speak  good, 
grammatical  English.  Who  can  use  the  spoken  word  so 
that  people  will  do  what  they  want.  The  assistant  who 
can  talk  pleasantly  and  intelligently  to  customers,  the 
secretary  or  clerk  who  can  speak  and  read  ai  huslnese 
meetings,  the  salesman  who  c^n  •deliver  his  selling  talk 
clearly  and  effectively,  who  can  sell  more  goods  than  his 
fellows;  all  are  needed  and  all  are  assured  of  good 
positions  and  good  pay. 

You  can  hecome  a  good  speaker,  and  a  success  in  life 
if  you  are  willing  to  give  up  a  few  minutes  every  day 
to  an  interesting,  absorbing  study.  And  the  cash  outlay 
is  small  indeed. 

I  TEACH  BY  MAIL  QUICKLY  AND  THOROUGHLY. 

Whether  you  live  iicai-  by  nr  f;ir  away,  the  punt  will 
take  my  lessons  to  you.  Mere  distance  need  not  deter 
you.  My  teaching  is  based  on  actual  experience  antl 
observation,  not  on  theory  (►nly.  I  give  you  the  benelit 
of    many    years*    study    in    clear,    concise    form    at    little 

l!08t. 

l*et  me  help  you  to  leave  the  crowd,  to  be  somebody 
■'  worth  while.""  to  gaiti  a  better  position,  better  pay 
and  better  prospects.  Whatever  your  profession,  yon 
will  surely  benefit.  I  want  to  hear  from  your  now.  To- 
day I  Fill  in  and  post  the  enquiry  coupon.  Then  I  can 
talk   to  you. 


WALTER  BENTLEY, 

The  famous  Aclor  and   Public  Speaker. 

Principal  of  tlie  Collexe  of  Elocution  and 

Dramalic  Art, 

30!a  Pitt  St.,  SYDNEY   imy  only  address) 


Tu  WAIiTKR   BKXTI-KY.   SYDNEY. 

Please  send  me  full  particulara  of  your  Public  Speak- 
ing course. 

Name         

Address 
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I  Can  Succeed. 

Do  voii  feel  confident  that  vou  CAN" 
SUCCEED  in  life? 

Confidence  has  made  many  a  man's  for- 
tune, and  tlie  work  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  is  to  give  a  man 
confidence  in  himself  by  giving  him  a 
sound  practical  training  in  his  work. 

An  I.C.S.  Training  is  to-day  one  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  that  a  young 
man  can  have. 

Enquire  now.  how  the  I.C.S.  can  help 
you  to  gain  confidence  in  yourself.  On 
receipt  of  your  enquiry,  we  will  send  you 
information  which  will  enable  YOU  to 
judge  for  yourself  whether  or  not  the 
I.C.S.   can   help  you. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  on,  we  CAN 
help   you. 


DO    IT 

NOW! 

Electrical  EngiBeering 

Railroad    Coostractioo 

Telephone   Engiaeering 

General  Farming 

Mechaoical  Engineering 

Advertising 

Gas- power  Engineering 

Show-card  Writing 

Draughtsman 

Book-keeping 

Building  Contractor 

Salesmanship 

INTERNATIONAL    CORRESPONDENCE     SCHOOLS 

(COLONIAL)  LTD.      Depl.  R.l.i 
26-30  Jamieson  Street,   SYDNEY. 


STOP!    Facts  about 

GREGG    SHORTHAND 

MUST  IMPRESS  YOU. 


Send  for  them  now  and  Free  Sample  Lesson. 
Leain  the  truth— you  will  thank  me. 


\rrite  now— 


PHIl.  C.  B4IMES,  O.G.4..  Australian 
Representative,  Albion,  Brisbane,  Qld. 


L&C  Hardtmuths     1"^ 

KOHINOOR'-'- 

PENCILS 


17 


DEGREES      . 

&  COPYING  "- 


ALDWORTH 

Girls'  Grammar  School, 

EAST   MALVERN. 

Principals:  Che  misses  Graig. 


The  school  is  situated  in  Finch 
Street,  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Caulfield  Railn-ay  Station,  and  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Wattletree 
Road  Tram. 

The  grounds  of  the  School  afford 
ample  room  for  sports  of  various 
kinds,  and  inelude  a  tennis  court  and 
basket-ball   ground. 

New  buildings  have  recently  been 
erected,  providing  additional  accom- 
mixlation    for    boarders. 


Prospectus  on  Jtpplication  at 

MULLEN'S  &  GEORGE  ROBERTSONS. 


Hi'vicw  of  RevietiB,  1/5/li. 
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SOME    LESSONS    FROM    EUROPE. 


GERMAN  THOROUGHXESS. 

"Aufsatz,"  if  you  look  the  word  out 
in  the  dictionary,  is  said  to  mean  some- 
thing placed  on  top  of  another,  such  as 
a  top  stone  in  a  building,  or  an  orna- 
ment finishing-  off  a  pillar.  And  it  is 
exartlx-  in  tliat  sense  we  must  under- 
stand It.  "  iVufsatz  "  is  the  ■finishin'y  of 
the  citizen — the  last  few  touches  which 
will  enable  him  to  steer  his  boat  safely 
through  the  dangerous  places  of  life. 
"Aufsatz"  also  means  culture  and  a 
taste  for  the  "beautiful  and  good."  It 
is  for  want  of  "aufsatz"  that  a  self- 
made  millionaire  fills  his  fine  library 
witn  classical  authors,  but  never  reads 
their  pages.  It  is  for  want  of  "  aufsatz  " 
that  a  well-meaning  but  boorish  man 
often  offends  more  than  a  selfish  black- 
guard. 

The  German  sweejis  in  Munich  are 
taught  the  "  aufsatz "  of  polite  letter 
writing  both  to  friends  and  superiors, 
and  they  are  also  taught  b\-  lectures  and 
readings  how  to  admire  the  great  Ger- 
man dramatists  and  authors. 

This  is  an  extract  from  an  article  in 
The  English  Revieiv  by  C.  Smith-Rossie, 
who  has  studied  the  methods  by  which 
Munich  is  training  her  citizens  in  con- 
tinuation schools.  Every  teacher  and 
cciunty  councillor  is  recommended  to 
"  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardh  digest  " 
this  interesting  sketch  of  educational 
methods.      Mr.    Smith-Rossie   explains : 

Although  there  are  fifty-five  different 
trade  courses  in  the  Munich  system,  I 
prefer  to  glance  speciall)'  at  the  one  ar- 
ranged for  chimney-sweeps,  because  the 
very  idea  of  a  course  of  study  for  such 
men  will  make  many  of  us  smile.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  simpler  course  than  that 
arranged  for,  say,  shopmen  or  dentists, 
but  it  is  lofty  enough  in  all  uatience  to 
make  the  hair  stand  on  end  of  the  L.C.C. 
It  is  held  in  a  large  and  handsome  edi- 
fice built  for  the  jiurposes  of  these  Fort- 
bildung  courses,  and  the  spectacle  of 
the  chimney-sweeps  sitting  at  their 
desks  listening  to  the  lectures,  illus- 
trated b)-  fine  models  arranged  on  a 
table  before  Mein  Herr,  the  Lehrer,  is 
almost  too  impressive  for  Britisih  risible 
faculties  to  sustain.      For,   mind,    these 


courses  are  not  snnpl\-  for  master- 
sweeps  :  the\-  are  for  every  lad  betv\'een 
fourteen  and  eighteen  who  intends  en- 
tering the  trade. 

A  MUSICAL  MOXTESSORI. 
In  a  recent  number  of  World's  Work 
an  illustrated  article  described  how 
Mdlle.  Chassevant,  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ser\-atoire,  evolved  and  perfected  her 
system  of  teaching  children  music:  — 

She  avoided  all  scholastic  musical  terms 
in  the  first  stages  of  instruction,  only  allovv- 
inj"-  them  to  steal  in  Kraduallv  as  the  chil- 
dren's minds  were  prepared  to  understand 
them.  Moreover  she  invented  a  simple  ap- 
paratus which  brouRht  the  eye  arid  the  hand 
into  acti.on  along-  with  the  ear,  while  s-iving- 
to  the  process  of  instruction  the  air  of  a 
g.ame  like  block-buildinj;-  or  map-making. 
Her  object  was  not  merelv  to  teach  children 
singing  and  facilitate  the  plaving  of  in- 
struments, but  to  impart  the  rudiments  of  a 
musical  education  in  its  widest  and  most 
valuable  sense. 

Judging  by  the  happ)-,  animated  faces 
of  the  children  at  work,  says  the  writer, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Chassevant  method  which  is 
taught  at  all  the  Montessori  schools  in 
Rome.  Classes  have  also  been  formed 
in  Geneva  and  Edinburgh. 

A  FREXXH  EXPERIMENT. 

In  La  Rei'iie,  M.  Finot  writes  on 
"  How  .to  Save  the  Proletaire  Intellec- 
tiieir  whom  he  describes  as  a  man  who, 
having  laboured  for  a  number  of  years 
to  acquire  knowledge — either  indefinite 
or  useful — and  having  arrived  at 
maturity,  lacks  the  means  of  livelihood. 
His  exasneration  at  this  futile  labour, 
together  with  the  consequent  miser)-  and 
privation,  cause  him  to  hate  the  national 
organisation  which  oppresses  or  shelters 
him  ;  and  since  education  has  taken 
from  him  certain  moral,  political  and 
religious  prejudices,  without  having  in- 
culcated even  the  most  elementar\-  duties 
towards  his  countr)-  or  his  neighlxiur,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  wish  to  blow  up  the 
social  edifice  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  victims,  innocent  or  guilty. 

M.  Finot  has  a  suggestion  to  offer  as 
to  a  means  of  coping  with  this  ever- 
growing evil      He  gives  an  example  of 
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the  good  done  in  Paris  by  a  practical 
school  founded  b\-  a  number  of  foreign 
engineers  who  were  much  troubled  by 
the  misfortunes  of  their  comrades.  It  is 
called  Ecole  delectromontage  Rachel. 
Here  the  intellectuals  unemployed  are 
given  the  means  to  begin  their  lives 
anew.  They  are  taught  to  become  prac- 
tical electricians,  and  after  a  seven 
months'  course  of  training,  receive  a 
certificate  which  enables  them  to  obtain 
employment. 

M.  Finot  Doints  out  that  this  method 
could  be  extended  to  agriculture  and  in 
man)'  other  directions.  It  would  also 
include  a  school  for  women,  who  so  fre- 
quently find  themselves  thrown  on  the 
world  without  a  profession.  He  hop)es 
that  in  a  few  \ears  many  such  schools 
may  be  founded  in  the  provinces  and 
also  abroad,  because  all  nations  are  suf- 
fering: from  the  Proletaire  Intel lectuel. 


LORD   H.\LDAXE'S   VIEW. 

Comparing  English  and  European 
methods  of  education  in  Xtis/i'.f,  Lord 
Haldane  sa\s  :  — 

All  that  Great  Britain  is  and  may  be 
in  the  world  of  material  power  and 
organised  rivalry  is  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  she  stands  read\-  to  educate 
herself  to  the  level  of  her  chief  com- 
petitors. On  the  answer  that  is  returned 
to  that  question  depends  the  fate  of  the 
generations  to  come.  We  can  measure 
and  prepare  to  meet  our  visible  enemies 
or  potential  enemies.  But  there  is  a 
deadlier  peril  menacing  this  islands 
than  any  foreign  arm\-  or  foreign  nav\-. 
It  is  the  peril  of  ignorance,  of  mental 
inertia,  of  slipshod  wa\s  of  thinking 
and  acting,  of  a  depressed  average  of 
intelligence,  of  a  preference  for  casual 
improvisations  and  rule-of-thumb 
methods  where  our  rivals  rely  on  scien- 
tific forethought  and  organisation. 


WHAT    SHALL    OUR    CHILDREN    READ? 


Let  us  make  the  books  of  a  nation's 
children  and  we  care  not  who  makes  its 
patriotic  jingles,  writes  Mr.  Thomas 
Burke  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Booi' 
Monthly.  Figures  of  sales  are  no  true 
gauge  to  the  popularity  of  children's 
books,  because  the  parents,  not  the  chil- 
dren, buy  the  books,  he  says ;  and 
parents  buy  the  books  which  they  think 
the  children  should  like.  What  then 
shall  the  children  read  ?  Anything  they 
choose,  replies  Mr.  Burke  According 
to  Mr.  Milne,  boyg  are  now  reading  Sir 
A.  Ouiller-Couch,  Mr.  Stanle}-  W'eyman, 
Sir  Rider  Haggard,  Mr.  Frank  Bullen. 
and  other  well-known  writers ;  and  the 
girls.  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden,  Maxwell 
Gra\-,  Rhoda  Broughton,  and  even  some 
of  the  more  "  outspoken  "  women 
writers.  Emphatically  the  children 
should  be  allowed  to  make  the  choice, 
and  they  can  safel\-  be  trusted  to  dis- 
criminate between  charm  and  dulness, 
between  the  health}-  and  the  morbid. 

In  another  article  in  the  same  maga- 


zine Mr.  James  Milne  notes  the  tremen- 
dous change  from  the  old  days  when  the 
books  were  censored  by  the  parents. 
What  is  the  use  of  giving  children  books 
to  read  for  which  the  boy  or  girl  has 
nothing  but  contempt '  Authors  should 
note  this  point,  and  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  write  for  the  \oung  people,  and 
not  for  the  parental  idea  of  what  the 
young  people  should  have.  Children 
will  not  now  he  put  off  with  baby's  food 
in  their  reading  ;  they  want  something 
interesting,  something  they  can  put  their 
teeth  into.  Authors  must  not  think 
downward  from  the  parental  point  of 
view,  but  upward  from  the  child's  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Milne  even  throws  out 
some  suggestions  for  a  few  "  human 
books."  \\'h\-  not  a  King  Edw  ard  Story 
Book,  for  instance  :>  Gladstone.  Car- 
dinal Manning  and  Florence  Night- 
ingale are  also  named  as  suitable  sub- 
jects, and  travel  and  history  are  sug- 
gested as  fields  opening  out  a  whole 
choice  of  topics. 
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Mark  Twain  s 

COMPLETE  WORKS 


MARK  TWAIN  is  l<no\vn  to  more  people  of  all 
conditions,  the  world  over,  than'  any  other 
writer  of  the  nineteenlh  century.  Humorist, 
printer,  pilot,  miner,  journalist,  traveller,  lecturer, 
novelist,  publisher-  he  has  seen  life  in  many  aspects. 
It  is  as  a  humorist  that  he  is  best  known,  but,  although 
his  humor  is  of  world-wide  appeal,  his  reputation  does 
not  rest  on  it  alone. 

In  Mark  Twain's  varied  writings — short  stories, 
novels,  autobiography,  travel,  historv-,  essays — there  is 
keen  observation,  much  thought,  and  a  wonderfully 
rich  imagination — a  combination  which  places  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  world's  writers.  ,He  has  tliose 
qualities  which  appeal,  to  .  all^  Huckleljerry  Finns 
genial  tolerance  of  human  failings  united  to  the  hisli 
ideals  of  his  "Joan  of  Arc." 


STANDARD  EDITION     TWENTY-FIVE  VOLUMES 

THE  STANDARD  PlIin.ISHING  C(1.   I'TV.   LTD.,  having  the  exclusive  rights  of 
the  onlv  complete  and  authorised  books  of  Mark  Twain,  now  offer  a  splendid  edition 
of  the  famous  humorist's  works,  complete  in  twenty-five  volumes.      The  volumes 
are   beautifully  printed,    and   artistically    bound    in   rich    red    clolli,    with    gold    tops 
gold  backs,  and  deckled  edges.     The  illustration^  alone  are  a   treat,  being  by  such 
artists  as  J   G    Brown,  Frost,  Smediey,  Peter  Newell.    Kemble,    Dan   Beard,   and    ^ 

others  equally  well  known.      ^  Publishini; 


The 
andard 


t^Ui 


Remember,    these    are 
copyrighted  books  sold 
only  by  us.     This  is 
a  rare  opportunity 
to   secure  a  set      ^      b 


Co.  Pty.  Ld. 

Mclboun.e 
(-•'E"  |>  1  e  a  s  e 
scud.  absoUite- 
without  cost  or 


which  should 
be  in  every 
Australian 
library. 


any  obligation,  illus- 
trated booklet  of  Mark 
Twain's  Complete  Works 

Si-iu)  this  form  or  a  post  card. 
..nlioiiing  Review  of  Reviews. 


Name 


THE  STANDARD  PUBLISHING  CO.  PTY.  LTD. 


.\ddress 
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Pare  Drinking  Water 


•Mity  \m  •r«nr  k«u« 


Writtfor  Cmtalcgue 

•■  N"  10 

THE    BERKEFELD 
FILTER   CO.  Ltd., 

121  OifoH  St.. 
W. 


■BmfED'flLl 

at  a  small  com  will  give  you 
pure  and  f«nD-fr««  water. 
Think  of  )row  ebUdrsn't  health 


THE 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED. 


S2  TO  SIO  WEEKLY 

FOR  ONE  HOUR  OF  YOUR  TIME  DAILY, 

With  an  Idea  and  S2  to  start  I  made  S50C0 
in  Two  Years. 

IP  5-0U  work  over  a  set  of  books  or  behind  the 
counter,  or  over  .a  typewriter,  or  behind  a 
team,  or  on  the  tram,  or  in  a  factory,  or 
wherever  you  work,  I  can  show  you  the  real, 
rapid,  reliable  route  to  something  a  thousand 
times  better.  I  will  show  you  how  to  start  a 
business  of  vour  own  on  small  capital  during 
your  spare  time.  \ou  can  co- 
operate  with  me  .  in  the  mail- 
order business  1  selling  goods  by 
posti,  and  can  have  the  busi- 
ness at  your  own  home,  and 
under  your  own  ownership.  If 
vou  are  making  £75  or  £150  or 
loOO  a  year  and  really  want 
•o  make  £500  to  £1000  or  more 
,1  rear,  I  can  show  you  how. 

Xo  matter  who  you  are  or 
what  you  are  doing;  no  matter 
how  low  your  salary,  or  how 
poor  your  prospects;  no  matter 
liow  discontented  or  discour- 
aeed  vou  are;  no  matter  how 
iircapable  of  achievement  your 
friends  or  family  may  think 
vou  are — you  can  at  once  be- 
come the  partner  of  the  worlds 
sreatest  promoter  of  mail- 
order enterprises.  Right  now 
I  ofler  you  the  money-making 
chance  of  your  life.  „r„„„  ■ 

I  started  with  £2  and  made  a  profit  of  £5000  in 
two  years  in  the  mail-order  business.  I  will 
uuickly  teach  you  the  real  secret  of  making 
money  fast  and  making  it  cleanly,  legitimately, 
honestl".  My  new  book,  entitled  '■  Money-making 
Opportunities  in  the  Mail-Order  Business,"  fully 
esplains.  The  book  is  yours  for  the  asking.  No 
raoiiev  need  be  sent,  but  those  who  wish  to  do  so 
mav  enclose  International  Stamp  Coupon  to  cover 
pos"tas:e.  .\ddres3  — HUGH  McKEAN.  Suite  530a  No.  260 
Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London.  S.E. 


"  TirciJ  nature  s  sweei  refiorer.  balmy  sleei'"— ^  ounc 
Soft  co»y  BlaakeU  eaiure  comfort  ajid  induce   •leep 

^ITLOCHRY    BLANKETS 

l^^r  ive  77  years  reputanun  anti  the  better  qualities  ate  knowr 
a'  tbe  mcst  deh^hifui.  useful  and  djrabis  en  the  market 
Prices.  11'  1*/-.  16-  up  lo  27/  per  pair,  carnage  i>aid 
Samples  may  be  haj    post  free    direct  from  tbe  makers 


A     &    J.     MACNAUQHTON.    The 


liMs,     PrtlOChry,    N  B 


■^^  THIS   CHAIR    MAY  SAVE  YOUR    LIFE. 

\^^^^5*^.  PREVENT  VOU   FROM   DROWNING 

*"'      -^'"-^'^  -3     COLDS.    CHILLS      RHELMATISM 


s  Us* 


uli 


COOL    IN    SUMMER.        WARM    IN     "INTER, 
f  rice  16  6  arJ   12  6      S.-".i  'or  Cornfietg  L<st- 
Bl  St.  Martf&rei'B  Read 
TWICKENHAM 


LEO.  EDWARDS  ' 


Directors  : 
V.  J.  Saddler  (Chairman),  W.   M.  Hyndman, 

Hon.  Agar  Wynne,  Jas.  H.  Riley. 


INSURANCE 


fIRE       .... 
ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYER'S  IIABIUTY 
fIDELITY  01AR*NTEE 
PLATE  GLASS  BREAKAGE 
MARINE 
BURGLARY 
LIVE  STOCK   - 
CUSTOMS  BONDS 

Principal  Office:    60    Market    Street,    Melbourne. 
Branches  in  all  the  States. 

VV.   TUCKER, 

General  Manager. 


THE   EQUITY    TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    AND 

AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

IIES   RYE  IIABIUTY.  £100.000;  GUARANTEE  FIND.  £10,000. 

BO.-\RD  OF  DIRECTORS- Edward  Fanning,  Esq..  Chair- 
man ;  \V.  H.  Irvine,  Esq..  K.C.,  M.P.  :  Donald  Mac- 
kinnon,  Esq.,  M.L..'^. :  R.  G.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq.,  M.L.A-  ; 
Stewart  Mc.\rthur.  Esq..  K.C. 

Registered  Office  :     No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melboarne. 

This  Company  is  empowered  b.v  special  .\ct  of  Pariiameat 
to  perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business. 

JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 

C  T.  MARTIN.  Assistant  Manager 


^^^^^i 


ASTHMA 

I  RELIEVER 


A  EEUSDT  OF  LOHO  STAJmiMO 
Tried,  true,  and  always  to  be  relied  on.  pres 
tastant  relief  la  Asthma,  and  is  of  ereat  value 
In  Bronchillsand  Whooping  Cough,  1  ^errin 
from  Chemists, or  post  fre«  1  from  J  HII»K8- 
UAM   OhamlJt.  Oixlnla-    TriaJ  packigetree 


GOLDEN    OIL  HAIR  TONIC. 

Guaranteed  to  cure  and  prevent  Baldness.    Quickl.v  stops  the 

Hair  falling  out.    Makes  the  Hair  to  grow  from  the  hrst  hour 

it  is  used.     In  cases  of  baldness,  age  of  the  duration  of  the 

baldness  is  no  impediment  to  a  complete  cure. 

T      A  Tl  I  IT  ^    who  use  Golden  Oil  Hair  Tonic  for  a 
L^^i-Ui'-'J    few  months  will  be  charmed   with    the 

increased  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  their  Hair. 
Golden  Oil  Hair  Tonic  for  Udies  and  Gentlemen,  in  Bottles  free 
by  Post  I  U.K.)  at2s..4i.  6d.  and  6i.  (abroad  li.  e.xtra). 
THE  GOLDEN    OIL   CO..    WARWICK,    ENGLAND. 
Alui  f'O'K  iV!  Chi-nrs's.    Distributing -■Agents  r   Messrs.  Butler 
and  Crispe,  Wholesale    Chemists,    82    Clerkenwell     Road, 
London.  E.G. 


lici:r,r  nf  llrrii'ir.',  ;/5/U- 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  ALEX    JOBSON.  A  LA 

BANK    OF   VICTORIA    LTD. 


From  a  jirofit-earning  point  of  view 
this  bank's  December,  191 3,  report  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  highly  gratifying. 
The  net  profits,  almost  ^^64,000,  are 
certainly  about  £2000  better  than  those 
of  June  last.  But  then  the  latter  half 
of  the  )'ear  usually  is  the  more  profit- 
able. Compared  with  the  previous  De- 
cember, the  past  half-year's  net  earn- 
ings show  a  falling  off  of  ^^5100.  This 
was  due  to  a  decrease  of  over  ;f4400  in 
the  gross  profits  to  £1 17,760,  and  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  i^/oo  in  the  expenses 
to  almost  ;^54,ooo. 

*  *         * 

This  decline  does  not.  however,  affect 
the  shareholders  directl}-.  The  profit 
earned  was  more  than  enough  to  meet 
the  half-yearly  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
dividend  of  £'44,300,  and  to  give  the 
officers'  provident  fund  its  annual  sub- 
sidy of  i^200o.  The  balance  remaining, 
about  £'17,700,  was,  with  £2300  from 
the  profit  and  loss  account  (thereby  re- 
duced to  £'18,100),  added  to  the  reserve- 
funds,  making  it  £345,000. 

*  *         • 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  lower 
profit  is  due  to  the  restrictixe  lending 
policy.  In  past  years  this  bank  has 
lent  more  than  it  should  in  proportion 
to  its  liabilities,  and  its  liquid  assets 
have  according])-  been  smaller  than 
they  should  have  been.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, the  directors  have  tried  to  remedy 
this,  and  have,  so  far,  materially 
improved  the  position.  Now  the 
liquid  assets  represent  over  34.5  per 
cent,  of  the  public  liabilities,  where 
eighteen  months  before  they  were  only 
24  per  cent.  The  improvement  in  the 
past  twelve  months  was  nearlv  6  per 
cent.  The  directors  did  not  get  much 
help  from  the  public  in  this  matter 
There  was  in  the  past  year  no  increase  in 
the  deposits,  but  an  actual  decrease  of 
over  £"143,000  to  £'5,910,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment deposits,  however,  rose  by  about 


£"61,000  to  £570,000,  so  that  the  total 
liabilities  fell  by  only  about  £8o,oco 
to  ^^6,951,000. 

Some  of  this  was  met  out  of  current 
profits,  but  the  liquid  assets  felt  most 
of  the  drain.  The  directors,  to  improve 
their  ratio  to  liabilities,  had  accord- 
ing])' to  restrict  the  advances.  This 
they  did  to  the  extent  of  about 
£'412,000,  reducing  the  total  to  under 
£^6,084,000.  The  liquid  assets,  after 
withdrawals  were  met,  felt  the  benefit  of 
about  £^380,000  of  this,  and  rose  to  over 

£'2,400,000. 

*  »  * 

This  improvement  m  the  x'olunie  of 
liquid  assets  should  be  of  material  bene- 
fit to  the  bank.  So  far  as  the  securit)'  of 
assets  it  offers  to  its  creditors  is  con- 
cerned, the  position  is  very  strong  in- 
deed. It  has  £126  los.  of  assets  for 
every  £100  of  liabilities.  But  much  of 
the  credit  of  such  strength  is  lost  if  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  funds  is  out 
in  assets  not  quickly  realisable.  This, 
however,  is  to  all  appearance  being 
remedied,  and  already  the  ratio  of 
liquid  assets  is  riot  far  short  of  a  satis- 
factory figure. 

*  *         * 

This  bank's  paid-up  capital  of 
;£i,478,oio  is  made  up  of  41,676  £10 
preference  shares,  full)'  paid,  and 
212,250  £10  ordinary  shares  paid  to  £5. 
The  dividend  on  each  class  is  at  pre- 
sent 6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  pre- 
ference rate  may  be  raised  to  7  per  cent., 
but  after  that  rate  has  been  paid  for 
five  )'ears  the  preference  ceases,  and 
both  classes  of  shares  w'tW  rank  alike 
for  dividend.  Assuming  that  the  profits 
disclosed  represent  the  total  actually 
earned,  an  increase  in  the  preference  rate 
does  not  seem  likely  at  present.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  these  shares  are  selling 
at  £11  13s.,  yielding  £5  3s.  per  cent. 
The  ordinary  shares  are  changing  hands 
at  95s,  which  is  5s.  under  their  face 
value,  and  return  £6  6s.  per  cent. 
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Vau   1.   I'Hi. 


WASHINGTON  H.  SOUL.  PATTINSON  &  CO.  LTD. 


There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  about 
the  faith  of  the  investing  public  in  this 
company's  ability  to  continue  to  earn 
high  profits.  Yet,  after  all.  the  public 
knows  little  of  the  actual  position  of 
the  company,  and  much  less  of  its  earn- 
ing power.  Some  persons  who  bu\-  the 
shares  may  have  inside  information,  but 
they  are  probably  few.  Most  of  the 
holders  know  nothing  more  than  what 
the  directors  tell  them  in  the  half- 
yearly  reports,  in  which  useful  infor- 
mation is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

But  probably  all  of  them  know  this. 
That  the  profits  disclosed  are  hand- 
some. That  five  \ears  ago  the  dividend 
rate  was  increased  from  lo  per  cent,  to 
I  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  again  raised 
in  February,  1912,  to  25  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  the  two  ensuing  half-years, 
however,  the  yearly  rate  was  20  per  cent., 
and  in  August,  1913,  l^  per  cent.,  which 
latter  figure  was  paid  for  the  February, 
1914,  period.  That  itself  was  not  a  bad 
record.  But  the  company  did  more  than 
this.  Perhaps  the  directors  had  found 
the  inner  reserves  had  grown  so  much 
as  to  become  difficult  to  hide  much 
longer.  Or,  possibl}-,  they  thought  the 
time  was  ripe  to  release  some  of  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders. 
Whatever  the  reason  it  matters  little. 
The  fact  is  that  in  August  the  company 
released  ;£^28,500  of  inner  reserves,  and 
with  published  reserves  and  some  cur- 
rent profits  of  i^3 1,500,  they  gav^  the 
shareholders  bonus  shares  for  ir6o,ooo. 
This  meant  one  new  share  for  two  old, 
and  raised  the  paid-up  capital  from 
i,^  1 20,000  to  ^180,000. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  liabilit}-,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  company's  full\- 
paid  £1  shares,  carrying  less  than  21s. 
2d.  each  in  assets  value,  are  selling  at 
58s.  6d.  in  open  market.  At  that  price 
the  yield  is  a  little  over  5  per  cent. 
But  this  low  return  is,  of  course,  ac- 
cepted in  the  hope  of  benefits  to  come. 
That  a  purchaser  at  the  current  price  is 
paying  over  37s.  per  share  for  goodwill 
and  inner  reserves  is  evidently  of  little 
importance.  The  surplus  assets  of  the 
company  are  ;£^I90,  iio,  securing 
;£'i 80,000  share  capital,  and  iTio.  1 10  re- 


serves. But,  the  above  market  price  as- 
sumes surplus  assets  of  over  £^527,000. 
No  doubt  the  business  is  very  profitable, 
but  is  it  really  worth  almost  12  years' 
purchase  on  the  past  five  years'  dis- 
closed earnings. 

The  reports  which  the  directors  give 
the  shareholders  half-yearly  are  not  of 
much  use  to  an}one  desirous  of  know- 
ing whether  this  high  goodwill  valua- 
tion is  justified.  They  do  not  even  men- 
tion the  net  profit  made.  The  balance 
in  the  profit  and  loss  account  (after  pro- 
vision for  depreciation,  etc.),  is  stated 
and  the  appropriations  recommended 
But  to  get  at  the  net  earnings  one  must 
refer  to  the  previous  report  for  the 
amount  carried  forward,  and  deduct  it 
from  the  balance  shown.  Of  course 
such  disregard  for  the  shareholders' 
rights  would  only  be  tolerated  in  a  pros- 
perous compan}'  such  as  this  one  is. 

After  making  the  necessar\'  calcula- 
tion one  notes  that  the  half-\ear  pro- 
bably earned  iJ"20,6oo.  It  is,  however, 
merely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  This 
sum  compared  with  the  conjecture  of 
about  iT  1 9,860  in  August,  191 3.  is  onh- 
£/40  greater.  But  that  is  of  little  con- 
sequence in  a  companx"  like  this,  where 
one  has  to  take  so  much  for  granted. 
What  is  of  consequence  is  that  the  direc- 
tors were  able  to  pay  15  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  half-year.  ;£^i 3,500  to 
transfer,  ;£^4000  to  the  reserve  fund,  now 
ir6ooo.  and  to  add  ^^3100  to  the  profit 
and  loss  balance,  making  it  ^4110. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  ;£^8ooo 
in  the  assets  to  ^^230,300.  The  bulk  of 
this  was  in  freehold  premises,  which 
rose  by  ir7000  to  ;£^  102,900.  Presum- 
abl}-  due  to  further  outlay  on  the 
George-street  building,  which  it  is 
understood  is  to  be  ready  for  occupa- 
tion later  on  in  the  \ear.  There  was  a 
slight  growth  of  ;£'28oo  in  the  stock, 
plant  and  fixtures  to  ^78,500,  comjDen- 
sated  in  a  measure  by  a  decrease  of 
;{r2900  in  the  sundry  debtors  to  ;£^8200. 
The  cash  ^^37,100  is  about  ^1000  higher. 
The  liabilities  have  risen  by  ;£^900,  due 
entirely  to  the  sundry  creditors,  now 
£97,0.  for  the  mortgage  of  ;£' 17,000,  the 
onh'  other  liabilit\-  is  unaltered. 


May  1.  mr..  .REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS.  4*5 

Australian   Mutual    Provident 

Society. 

THE  SIXTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

JUST  ISSUED 

Discloses  a  Record  of   New  Business  for  1913  in  Excess  of  that  of 

Any  Previous  Year. 


NEW  ASSURANCES— Ordinary  Department     ...    ^'6, 994, 285 
Inilu.strial    Department    ...        1,125,395 

j£;8, 1 19,680 

ASSURANCES  in  force,  with  bonuses- 
Ordinary   Department     ...      96.765,000 
Industrial  Department    ...        3,750,000 

100,515,000 

ANNUAL  Income 4,250,000 

ACCUMULATED    Fund.s   3:, 580, 000 

CASH  BONUS  for  Year   19.3  975. 881 

Yielding  Reversionary   Additions  of 1,730,000 

.And  representing  over  39  per  cent,  of  the  jiarticipating  premiums 

received  during  the  year. 
CASH   BONUSES  iH.stributed  since  establishment   18,765,954 


NO    OTHER    LIFE    OFFICE    in  the    BRITISH    EMPIRE  transacted  so  large    an 

Ordinary  New  Business  during  the  past  year. 
The  Society  also  enjoys  the   distinction   of  being   the  LARGEST  MUTUAL  LIFE 
OFFICE  in  the  EMPIRE,  and  the  BEST  BONUS  PAYING  OFFICE  in  the  WORLD. 


JAMES    STEEL. 

RICHARD  TEECE.   F.I. A..  F.F.A.,  F.S.S..  Acting  Secretary. 

General   Manager  and   Actuary. 

Head   Office,   87    Pitt    Street,    Sydney, 
April  22nd,   1914. 

Thaok  you  for  mentioning  the  Re\iew  of  Heviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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I— THE  OVER   SEAS  CLUB. -J 


m 


MOTTO. 

"  We  sailed  wherever  ships  could  sail, 
We  founded  many  a  mighty  state, 
Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail. 
Through  craven  fears  of  being  great." 

—Tennyson. 

At  the  opening  of  all  meetings  of  the  Over  Seas  Club,  the  Club's  motto — 
as  above — is  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  Old  Hundredth. 


MEMBERS'  CREED. 

Believing  the  British  Empire  to  stand  for  justice,  freedom,  order  and  good 
government,  we,  as  citizens  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world,  pledge  ourselves 
to  mamtain  the  heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers. 

OBJECTS. 

1.  To  help  one  another. 

2.  To  render  mdividual  service  to  our  Empire,  if  need  be  to  bear  arms 

3.  To  insist  on  the  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  British  supremacy  on 

the  sea. 

4  To  draw  together  m  the  bond  of  comradeship  the  peoples  now  living 
under  the  folds  of  the  British  flag 

The  Over  Seas  Club  is  strictly  non  party,  non-sectarian,  and  recognises  no 
distinction  of  class.  Its  members  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  world  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.  Membership  is  open  to  an\-  British  subject,  British-born  or 
naturalised. 


Information     concerning^     the     Over     Seas 
Club  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  ; — 

Australia:    New  South   Wales.— S.   Duncalfe, 
3:^1    George-street,    Sydney. 
Victoria.— Col.  J.  P.  Talbot,  Club  Rooms, 

Empire  .-\rcade,  Melbourne. 
Queensland — Sidney  Austen  (Hon.  State 

Secretary),  Toowoomba. 
South   Australia.— A.    E.    Davey.   Currie 

street,   .Adelaide. 
Tasmania.  — H.  T.  Gould,  J. P..  q4  Eliza- 
beth-street.  Hobart. 
West     Australia.  —  U .      .\I.      Peters,     2 
Cathedral-avenue,   Perth. 
New  Zealand.— J.  K.  Macfie  (Hon.  Dominion 
Secretary),    79    Castle-street,    Dune- 
din. 
Fiji. — k.   J.  -Armstrong,  Native  Office,   Suva, 

Fiji. 
Canada:     Ontario. — A.     T.     McKarli>ne.     61 
Metcalfe  street.  Ottawa. 


Manitoba.  —  R.       J.       McOnie,       1003 
Mc-^rthur  Building.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Saskatchewan E.    A.    ^Iatthews,    P.O. 

Box    1629,  Saskatoon. 

Alberta. — E.     Livesay,    832    Ottawa-ave- 
nue, Edmonton. 

British  Columbia.— \V.  Blackmore,  "  The 

Week."   \'ictoria. 

-H.    Howe,  P.O.    Box   370, 


Nova  Scotia. 

Halifax. 


18 


South    Africa:     Natal.— T.    W.    Jackson, 
riniber-street,    Pietermaritzburg. 

Transvaal. — W.    Crofton    Forbes,    Direc- 

t   r  of  Prisons  Office,  Pre'toria:. 

Cape  Province — C.  VV.  Clarke,  P.O.  Box 

141S,    Capetown. 

United  Kingdom. — The  Organiser.  Ove"r  Seas 
Club,  Carrr.elite  House,  London, 
E.C. 


Perh'v  of  lii'uiewg,  I/S/J4 
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THE  OVER  SEAS  CLUB. 


Since  his  return  to  Kng"land  the  hon.  or- 
ganiser has  been  Ijusily  ensafied  in  g-etting 
ready  the  London  headquarters.  These  are 
in  the  General  Buiklinf>s,  Aldwych.  Just 
opposite  is  the  Commonwealth  Building',  now 
in  course  of  erection,  on  the  horn  of  the 
crescent,  shown  in  the  plan.  Since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  splendid  avenue  of  King-s«av 
this  part  of  London  has  become  more  and 
more  the  recognised  Imperial  centre  01  the 
Metropolis.  Earl  Grev  hopes  to  put  up  his 
Dominions  House  on  the  centre  of  the 
crescent,  between  the  Australian  Building 
and  ^L1rconi  House.  The  premises  consist 
of  reading  and  writing  rooms,  and  the  head- 
quarters' executive,  and  in  future  all  let- 
ters should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  \\rench 
there.  The  relation  of  over  sea  members  to 
headcjuarters  has  naturally  been  the  matter 
of  serious  consideration,  and  a  committee 
has  recently  been  engaged  in  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  necessary  regulations  con- 
cerning Club  premises.  .At  a  meeting  of 
the  central  committee  held  at  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  it  was  decided  that  the 
use  of  London  premises  of  the  Over  Seas 
Club  should  be  restricted  to  : 

(i)  London  members  of  -  the  Over  Seas 
Club,  i.e..  unattached  members  of 
the  Over  -Seas'  Club  residing  outside 
the  British  Isles,  whose  names  are  re- 
gistered at  headquarters,  who  contri- 
bute a  minimum  .subscription  of  25. 
f)d.   per  annum. 

(2)  Members  of  a  local  branrli  of  ilio 
Over  Seas  Club  recognised  by  the 
central  committee.  .All  such  branches 
l)av  a  conlribiition  nf  6d.  per  member 
to  headquarters;  the  minimum  annual 
contribution  from  any  branch  possess- 
ing less  than  42  members  shall  lie 
not  less   than   215. 

.Among  the  privileges  of  members  will  be 
the  right  to  have  their  correspondence  ad- 
dressed care  of  the  Over  Seas  Club,  the 
use  of  telephone,  and  the:  free  services  of 
the  iiifprmatioji   bureau.- 

The  i()i4  Handbook  is  now  readv,  and 
should  ce'rfairilv  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  the  Club.  Kivc  copies  will  Idc 
sent  from  London  for  is.,  post  free.  The 
total  memberslii))  of  the  club  is  now  iiS,ooo. 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cbnnaught  has  con- 
sented  to  become  a  patron. 

Hobart.— Despite  the  constitutional  crisis 
which    came   to   arhfad' That   night   in    Par- 


liament, and  several  attractive  entertain- 
ments in  the  city,  there  was  a  fairly  good 
attendance  at  a  special  meeting  called  by 
the  Over  Seas  branch  in  connection  with 
the  Victoria  League,  and  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  to  consider  the  Naturalisation  Bill 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  Our  president,  Mr.  H. 
T.  Gould  presided.  It  was  decided,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  H.  Dobson,  to  express  satis- 
faction that  the  Imperial  Government  has 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  Natur- 
alisation Bill  on  the  lines  agreed  to  by  the 
Imperial  Conference  in  iqii,  and  hopes  that 
the  British  Parliament  will  pass  such  mea- 
^ure   without   delay. 

.After  this  resolution  was  duly  carried,  Mr. 
Ciould  stated  that  he  proposed  to  cable  it 
to  Mr.   Wrench. 

The  following  motion  was  moved  by  Mr. 
(i.  C.  Gilmore,  seconded  by  Mr.  Henry 
Stead,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Hobart,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to: — "That  this  meet- 
ing pledges  itself  as  soon  as  the  Imperial 
Naturalisation  Bill  is  passed,  to  work  for 
a  speedy  enactment  by  the  legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  such  legislation  as 
may  be  requisite  for  securing  the  proposed 
reform." 

Speakers  pointed  out  tliat  the  Bill  did  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  present  rights 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  idea  that  it 
threw  open  our  doors  to  undesirables  and 
coloured  persons  was  absurd.  The  Federal 
Government  kept  out  British  subjects  at  pre- 
sent, just  as  it  pleased  ;  no  Indian,  Chinese, 
or  negro,  who  was  a  citizen  of  any  British 
dominion  was  admitted;  this  prohibition 
would  not  be  in  anv  way  altered  under  the 
new  Bill.  What  the  measure  did  give  was 
British  protection  to  nationalised  foreigners 
throughout  the  world ;  at  present,  directly 
he  left  the  particular  spot  where  he  had 
been  nationalised  he  lost  his  British  citizen- 
ship, and  had  to  be  re-nationalised  if  he 
settled  in  another  part  of  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Stead  welcomed  the  measure  as  a  further 
step  along  the  road  towards  a  closer  federa- 
tion of  the  Empire. 

The  Hobart  branch  has,  after  Melbourn 
the  largest  number  of  members  in  .Austral 
!<  comfortable  reading  room  is  available 
meeting,   where  recent  periodicals  are  a' 
able.      Plans   for   federating  "'the   Tasmf 
branches    are    well    advanced,    and    erCj 
ihe  Island    State   will   follow   the  examil 
New    Zealand    and    Queensland,    and   ] 
a  central  committee.     Resolutions  sim| 
those  at  Hobart  were  passed  at  Launci 
where  the  branch  is  steadily  growing.) 

Melbourne.  — '■  The     mcmbershi]) 
branch  is  now  .;?350. .    On  .M.xy  25th, 
Day,  the  Club  will  hold  a  great  denV 
tion  in  the  Town   Hall.     Other  societ 
participate,    and     a     most     enthusias 
]i.itriotic  meeting  is  expected. 
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Cravcl  and  Enquiry 


DEPARTMENT. 


SuhscTxhers  to  the  Eitiew  of  Retiews  uho  are 
contemplating  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business  are 
tnvited  to  WTite  to  us  for  free  information  con- 
cerning Routes,  Hotels,  Shops,  etc.  Spe<ial  ar- 
rangements h-ave  been  made  to  supply  the  most 
up-to-date  particulars  about  all  matters  pertain- 
ng  to  travel  and  education  in  Great  Britain,  and 
no  reader  should  go  "Home"  without  first  com- 
municating with  us.  All  enquiries  should  be  sent 
BT  POST,  arid  the  coupon  must  be  used  to  ensure 
prompt   reji^U 


Naiiii', 

Travel 

Coupon. 

A't'lreS' 
Sxthjecl 
Date 

— 

Enclose 

this  with  Letter 

HILDYARD     PATENT     STEEL- 
WHEELED     WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.    Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  deliven.-. 

Send    for   Catalogue    to-day, 

HILDYARD     WAGON      WORKS, 
KENSINGTON,    MELBOURNE. 


NORTON    Ca   RICE 

1    St.  SwitHin's   I^ane,    Mansion   House,    £.C. 


An    Ancient  Corner  of 
the  City. 


Civil  &  Sporting 

Tailors  and 
Breeches    Makers. 


An     extensiTC     Stock     of 

Materials    for    all 

Seatoni. 


Immediate    attention   given   to 
all  Telephone  and  Mail  Orders 


Telep/ione  : 
5190  Bank. 


SPECIALITE 
The... 

WESTBURY    COAT 

giving  the  wearer  complete 
freedom  id  anj  positioD. 
Specially  adapted  for  Golf. 
Shooting,  Fishing,  ebz. 


Patterns  and  Self-measure- 
ment F«nns  sent  on 
application. 


^atternft  cut    for  all    garments    and   every 
detail   ca  refully  noted   and    rcgiatered   for 

re  fe  re  nee. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of   Reviewe  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


(•ir  of  Tirriru-?,  1  /.'//U,. 


THE 

BONNINQTON  HOTEL 

(260  Rooms), 

5outban7pton  Row, 

"LONDON  -- 

OPENED    1911    BY    LORD    STRATHCONA. 


Room,    Attendance 


Attendance    H     *        r„^ 

e  i'ktU       ^  I  Tal 

lalrftit.  ^^  /  E 


Attendance 
and 
ble  d'h6te 
Breakfait. 
Table  d'hdie  Dinner,   2  6. 


Ttkh 
Breakfast 
Lnncheon,    1/6. 

Firat  lad  Second  Floor,    5  6  for  Room,   Attend 
nice  and  Breakfast. 


Lnxnrlooslj 

Furalshed. 

Winter    Garden. 

Lounge, 

Orchestra, 


NIghl  Porters. 

Most  centrally  situ- 
ated (or  Business 
and  Pleasure, 

Smoking  Room, 


THE 


ORCHARD  HOTEL 

{Late  Gloucester  House  and 
(Irdnville  lloteli, 

5  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square, 
LONDON,  W. 


lounges,    Dining    Room,    Ladies'    Drawintr 
Room,     Gentlemen's    Smoking    Room, 
70  Bedrooms,    14  Bathrooms, 
Electric  Lift  to  all  Floors. 

Night  Porter.         Valelinp 


Ituoms  from  4/6,  En  Pension  Terms 
from  3  Oiiineas  a  wffk. 

\u  Chari/e  lur  ticlht.   and  AttemLnce. 

Close   to    Hyde   Park,    Bond    Street.    .Tnd 

Oxford  Street. 

Near   two  Tube  Stations. 

Private    Omnibus    meets   all  Trains. 


Mdnageress 


Mils.  V\AlWY^. 


KK 


Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London. 

NBHR     THB    BRITISH     MtJSBUW. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
LONDON. 


OPPOSITE  THB  BRITISH   MllSBDiW. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell   St.,  LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEMPERA  NOB 
HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  at 
moderate  charges,  of  those  who  desire  aiU  the  conveniencot 
of  the  larger  modem  Licensed  Hotels.    These  Hotels  have 

Passenger  Lifts,  Bathrooms  on  every  floor,  LounofS  and 

Spacious  Dlnlna.    Drawing,    Writing.    ReadiRQ.    Billiard. 

and  Sfnoklng  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation.  Telephones,  Night 
Porters. 

Bedroom,  Attendance  and   Table  d'h6te    Breakfast, 

single,  from  5  6  to  7  6. 

With  Table  d  hdte  Dinner,  from  8  6 

Full    Tariff    and    Testimonials    on    application. 


Kingsley  Hotel,  I 

"Bo„Kcraft.Weslcent, 

Londo.i  "  I 


Thackerav   Hotel, 

Tnackfrrtv.  Westcent. 

Luadua." 


The  LADIES' GUILD 

(Patronised  by  Royalty), 

10  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London,   \V.,  England    

KECOMMENDS  BEST  SCHOOLS,  PREPARATOKV 
and  FINISHING,  ENGLAND  and  CONTINENT 


A  RELIABLE  MEDIL'M  through  which  to  OBTAIN  CULTURED 

GtMLEWOMEN    at  CHAPERONS.     COMPANIONS. 

GUIDES.  SECRETARIES.  GOVERNESSES.  LADY 

HOUSEKEEPERS.  NURSES,  etc 


Here's  the  Boot  of  Quality 

For  Home  or  Colonial  Service, 

\%   B.'oti    are    built     for 
^cnt'cmen     Mho     art 
particular  about  every 
ilctail      of     fccluitar 
QuBJil>,  Worhmanship,  tad  ComUrt. 
Pit  21/.  p.-iir 
i  ■imtn  fonane  tztT,i.  CurfKJDiTai.f  ID   U.K. 

THE  "  FIFB  ".IS  SMART  IN  APPEaRANCE  AND  LIGHT  IN  WKICHT. 

Hand  ^Pwn  from  be<t  materials.  Box  Calf,  Clac*  Kid  dan 
or  tiUck).  all  «i?cs.  Send  si/e  (ur  worn  boot)  and  P.0.0.  pay. 
aolc  at  StralbiQiKlo  P.O.,  Scotland.     Illusirated  Caialofluc  free. 

WHFBr.VER    THT    M.ML.CO_E_Sr-XHP.  "  FltT.  "    CntS, 

A.  T.  HOGQ,  No.  138,  STRATHMIQLO,  FIFE 

I'j   O'-*'!  ..n.l   I  f -.i-r  1.1"  ih      ■  IJac.^.  b>    IV-l"  irade. 


'111. ink    >..u    fur    iiiL'unuiiinti    iln 


111     Itr-v  ifwii    when    wriLinji    t*»    h  d  \  urUrtem 


J?mVir  of  Jlrvn'ifH.  l/Z/ : 


ANTHONY   HORDERNS' 

Is  the 

Rendezvous  for  Sportsmen 


We  can  supply  everything  wanted  to  carry  on  the  business  of  life,  and  the  New 
Palace  Emporium,  with  its  immense  stock  of  the  world's  choicest  commodities, 
offers  attractions  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Be    Wise  I     Buy    everything   at 

ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 
FAMOUS  LOW  PRICES. 

We  specialise  In  Sporting  Requisites,  and  make  a  feature  of  everything  needed 
for:— 


ATHLETICS 

FISHING 

QUOITS 

BASEBALL 

GOLF 

RUNNING 

BILLIARDS 

HURLING 

ROLLER   SKATING 

BOXING 

HOCKEY 

SWIMMING 

CRICKET 

ICE  SKATING 

SHOOTING 

CYCLING 

LACROSSE 

SAILING 

CROQUET 

MOTORING 

TENNIS 

FOOTBALL 

MOTOR-CYCL 

NC 

WRESTLING. 

Write  for  our  Illustrated 

Sports   Price   List, 

posted 

free  on  request,  It  will  save 

you  Sovs. 

Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd., 

ONLY     UNIVERSAL     PROVIDERS, 

New  Palace  Emporium,  Brickfield  Hill,  Sydney. 


Piinloil    and    imlilislieil    liy    Juliii    Oslioriie.    508    Ailvert-s:..    E.    MellKJuiiie;    Sole    Wliolpaale 
ilialiilmtirig   Agents   tor  AnatiMlasia  :    Messrs.   tlurilon   anil   (iotch   Pty.    Ltd- 


